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r..  I.  J  Journeif  through  Persia^  Armfnta^  anJ  Asia  Minor f  to  Constant^ 

||/wcp/r,  In  the  Trais  1808  and  1809  ;  in  which  is  included  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Proceedings  of  his  Majesty’s  Mission,  under  Sir  Harford 
iJones,  B.irt.  K.  C.  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Persia.'  By  James 
I  Moricr,  Esq.  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Per¬ 
sia.  With  ‘25  Engravings  from  the  Designs  of  the  Author  ;  a  Plate  of 
InKriptions ;  and  three  Maps  ;  one  from  the  Obsei  vationt  of  Captain 
Sutherland  ;  and  tAO  drawn  by  Mr.  Morier  and  Major  Rennel.  Royal 
4to.  pp.  itO.  Price  9/.  1 1 /.  Gi/.  Longman  and  Co.  1812* 

Perhaps  but  little  credit  would  be  given,  in  these  selfish 
I  times,  to  any  professions  of  being  distressed  to  think  of 
pe  literary  hardships  of  our  posterity  a  century  or  two  hence. 

I  is  too  probable  that  this  prospective  sensibility  is  nearly 
bnfiiied  to  those  philanthropic  recesses,  wliicli  are  the  abodes 
il  )  of  so  many  other  virtues — the  garrets  of  reviewers.  We 
Aall  decline  making  any  large,  however  just,  demands  on  the 
ith  of  our  reailers,  in  respect  to  the  many  modes  of  henevo- 
tl  feeling  cherished  in  these  most  favourite  dwelling  places 
charity.  We  will  say  no  more  of  the  spirit  that  pervades 
'  inusings  into  which, — as  an  exercise  or  indulgence  of 
fiertion  beyond  that  measure  of  thought  which  is  strictly 
lor  the  precise  task  of  reviewing, — we  are  led  by 
dividual  books,  or  by  classes  of  books,  than  that,  wl)ilc  wc 
employed  in  the  department  of  books  of  travels,  it  is  im- 
'iible  to  avoid  sonieiiiiies  looking  forward,  with  a  small  de- 
‘teof  compassionate  dismay,  to  the  condicioa  of  our  inqui- 
live  great  grandsons,  witii  res[;eci  to  that  department  of 
i'yiing.  For  let  it  be  considered  what  an  exceedingly  narrow 
iiipcof  the  habitable  world  is  usually  taken  in  tlie  travelling 
-  P'  ey  that  results  in  a  large  and  splendid  voluinc.  A  man 

f®^ll  proceed  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  along  a  great  road, 
as  straight  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit,  and 
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never  once,  il  ntay  he,  in  this  long  reach,  divert  so  inuchii 
miles  to  the  riglit  or  the  left ; — and  this  journey  too  he  is 
hahly  under  the  necessity  of  performing  with  all  conv 
speed.  Now,  how  much  of  the  world  has  he  viewed,  even 
sidered  merely  as  a  pieturc  to  he  presented  to  the  eye? 
some  parts  of  his  progress,  the  scope  of  vision  may  have 
limited,  with  transient  exceptions,  for  days  together,  to li 
more  than  the  distance  of  gunshot  on  either  side;  and  thet 
has  perhaps  emerged  to  the  view  of  a  dead  plain,  or  but 
very  partial  and  momentary  siglit  of  a  distant  mountain, 
average  extent  of  what  he  has  seen,  therefore,  may  be  a 
of  about  the  same  proportion  on  the  globe,  as  a  strong 
line  would  he  on  a  moderate  sized  map  of  it.  Having 
thus  much,  he  comes  home  and  publishes  a  large  and 
volume.  Now,  though  it  would  he  too  much  to  predict, 
in  process  of  time,  the  world  will  he  so  completely  tra 
and  surveyed,  in  parallel  and  intersecting  stripes,  as  thit 
shall  have,  by  uccninulation,  a  description  of  literally  its 
terrene  surface,  yet  R*ally  it  does  seem  likely  that,  in  the 
of  a  few  generations,  no  inconsiderable  approach  will 
been  made  toward  so  vast  an  achievement,  sylt  is  evident, 
travelling  with  a  view  to  the  publishing  of  travels  is  bee 
a  regular  department  of  employment,  in  which  a  consid 
number  of  persons  are  constantly  engaged,  and  ready 
gage  ;  and  that  keeping  a  journal,  with  the  same  view,  has  c 
to  he  considered  as  a  dignified,  and  perhaps  lucrative, 
dary  concern  with  diplomatic  agents — commercial  adventure: 
safe  attendants  on  the  march  of  armies — and  even  the 
rovers  for  amusement.  And  when  we  look  back  over  tlie 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and,  from  the  progress  of  the  increae 
publishing  travellers,  take  the  ratio  for  calculating  their 
her  in  time  to  come  ;  we  cannot  hut  foresee,  as  accoinp.. 
and  narrated  by  the  aggregate  of  tlicsc  performers,  such  a 
digious  measure  of  locomotion,  as,  if  it  could  be  distribute 
well-adjusted  parallel  lines,  would  subject  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  to  have  its  appearances  bro 
under  inspection,  and  at  length  duly  reported  in  this  and 
neighbouring  countries,  'flie  movements  of  a  great  nua 
of  these  travellers,  no  doubt,  will  be  directed  to  a  few  place 
favourite  resort ;  but  even  these  will  be  from  many  dilfa 
starling  points,  and  with  great  variety  anddedectiou  intheli 
ol  progress  ;  while  a  multitude  of  other  adventurers  will  bd 
invade  the  tracts  previously  unexplored.  If,  therefore,  li 
were  a  map  of  the  world  which  (in  addition  to  all  tbel> 
that  might  be  drawn  u|>on  it  to  trace  the  routes  of 
publishing  travellers  of  the  last  two  centuries,)  should  be| 
uhetically  marked  with  a  delinc.^tion  of  the  routes  of  all 
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nill  publish  ^heir  travels  during  the  two  centuries  ensuing,  it 
my  be  believed  tliis  map  would  be  so  thickly  chequered  and 
darkened^  as  to  puzzle  us  exceedingly  to  make  out  the  names 
Df  the  places  inscribed  on  it. 

Bui  tlien  for  the  reading  task  of  the  inquisitive  people  of 
[mure  times!  There  will  be  accumulated  for  them  several 
Ihousaiiils  of  volumes  of  travels,  to  which  there  will  continue 
lo  l>e  moMthIv  and  weekly  additions.  And  this  mountainous 
jile  ot  printed  works  they  will  have  to  examine,  as  an  employ¬ 
ment  additional  to  what  may  more  strictly  be  called  their 
\tudiesy  rciluT  ib.m  as  properly  a  part  of  what  may  merit  a  de- 
lomination  understood  to  be  expressive  of  intidlectual  exer- 
jon.  This  vast  assemblage  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
Miiusing  adjunct  to  the  library  of  science,  and  of  literature 
iiricily  so  called.  And  what  must  be  the  mental  u>ork  of  pcO- 
)le  whose  mental  pfai/  is  to  involve  so  mighty  a  labour ! 

This, lobe  sure,  is  rather  a  foolish  style  of  romancing  ;  for 
he  people  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  will  very  likely 
)e  much  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  condition,  as  those  at 
hf  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  in  point  of  length  of  life,  of 
nultipiied  wants  and  ^occupations,  of  indulgence  in  excess  of 
leepand  idle  chat,  and  of  itidisposition  to  let  assiduous  read- 
ng  of  any  kind  take  up  all  the  time  that  can  be  allowed  for 
UDusement.  Hut  how  then  will  tliey  possess  themselves  of  a 
:onipleie  picture  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  when  the  delinea- 
ion  is  to  he  composed  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of  sepa- 
“ate  pieces  ?  And  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  vast  assemblage 
)f  bwks  of  travels,  that  will  have  been  formed  by  so  long 
thick  a  series  of  publication,  accompanied,  in  many  in- 
Unces,  with  all  the  pR’tension  implied  in  expensive  splen- 
lour  of  appearance  ?  The  obvious  answer,  as  to  those  future 
waders,  is,  tliat,  for  the  most  part,  they  will  and  must  con- 
«nt  themselves  with  general  books  of  geography,  together 
(ith  the  books  of  travels  of  their  own  times,  and  collections 
extremely  brief  notices  and  abstracts,  (made  byTbe  Purchas’s, 
Hakluyts,  the  Harris's,  the  Pinkertons,  and  the  Kerrs,  of 
bose  times,)  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  travels  and  voy¬ 
ages  of  the  preceding  ages.  Of  course  the  obvious  answer,  as 
0  the  fate  of  this  great  tribe  of  books,  is,  that  a  very  large 
^portion  of  them  will  be  totally  forgotten  ;  that  a  number 
*^11  be  preserved  for  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  solely  for  the 
beauty  of  their  plates ;  that  a  comparatively  inconsiderable 
>umber  will  he  partially  preserved  as  reacling  matter,  by 
Qesns  of  short  abridgements  and  curious  extracts,  in  coilcc- 
ions;  and  that  a  few,  an  extremely  few,  in  the  successive 
of  the  series,  will  have  the  fortune  to  establish  them- 
«‘Tei  as  a  kind  of  classics  in  their  department,  and  will,  for  at 
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least  sonic  centuries,  rank  with  the  books  which  men  pretend. 


ing  to  gt'ueral  knowledge  will  not  well  he  excused  frdm  reuj. 
ing,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  in  an  unabridged  fona 
Perhaps  no  traveller  will  be  wise  or  modest  to  promise  himself 
very  confidently  for  his  liook  this  tlattering  exemption  from  the 
<lestiny  so  general  to  its  class.  At  any  rate,  to  warrant  the 
slightest  degree  of  any  such  presumption,  his  work  must  hare, 
in  great  pre-eminence,  at  the  least  some  one  signal  reconimen. 
ilation.  It  must  for  instance  give,  and  give  in  a  bold  and  stri. 
king  manner,  tlie  very  first  aiifhentic  description  of  some  in. 
teri'siing  region.  Or,  if  it  describes  a  country  previousH 
known,  it  must  represent  with  a  proininencc,  a  beauty,  andi 
judicious  seicctness,  surpassing  all  former  descrit>tions  of  th« 
place,  and  never  etpiullcil  by  subsequent  ones.  Or  it  mu>t  ll^ 
seriijt*  »hc  country  at  ihe  time  when  it  was  the  scene  of  verr 
extraordinary  physical  or  moral  events,  as,  of  an  earthquake, 
a  volcanic  eruption,  an  inundation,  a  pestilence,  or  of  a  dread* 
ftd  war,  a  revolution,  a  reformation, — so  that  the  account 
shall  form  a  very  striking  portion  of  histoi  v.  Or,  the  travel* 
ler  must  make  profound  philosophical  observations  on  the 
scenes  and  facts  he  contciuplales,  and  so  give  in  the  formofj 
travels  an  assemblage  of  important  lessons,  drawn  from  ani 
illustrated  by  the  realities  he  describes.  Or,  if  the  interest  r 
to  arise  from  the  mere  detail  of  his  personal  adventures,  either 
those  adventures  must  be  singular  and  incomparably  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  the  relatiuu  accompanied  by  some  decisive  proofotj 
veracity’,  or  the  man  himself  must  he  sueh  an  extraordinin 
personage,  and  of  a  rank  to  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  ia’ 
liistorv,  that  it  shall  always  be  iiitpresting  to  read  a  portion  of 
his  life  simply  as  snchy  and  without  the  aid  of  any  thing  r^ 
markable  in  the  occurrences  themselves.  That  u  multitude  of 
travellers  regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  tliis  last  class,  theif 
b(X)ks  give  some  cause  to  suspect,  at  least  if  it  is  to  be  sop*; 
posed  that  they  anticipate  for  those  books  the  high  disiinctioo 
of  being  read  entire  in  a  future  age  ; — for  it  is  perfectly  asto* 
iiishing  to  see  witli  what  complacency  they  will  fill  sheet  after 
sheet  with  details  ot  the  most  insignificant  personal  proceed* 
ings  or  occiirrences  :  insomuch  that  wc  turn  back  to  the  title* 
page  to  be  sure  that  we  have  not,  through  niadverteucy,  made 
some  mistake  iis  to  the  name  and  quality  of  the  man  whom  we 
find  practically  claiming,  as  soon  at  least  as  he  gets  out  of  h’l 
own  country,  to  rank  in  importance  with  that  oraer  of  inortili 
whose  dining  or  going  to  bed,  whose  walking,  ruling,  bathiu^ 
or  uking  coffee,  whose  catching  cold  or  having  the  tooth-ache, 
arc  matters  of  grave  printed  re|>ort,  respectfully  inculcatec 
over  a  whole  empire  or  continent.  It  is  amusing  enoujtb,’ w 
•iiose  who  can  draw  uiimingled  ainuscxiicut  iVotuliumaii  foHji 
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to  sre  the  monstrous  self-deceptio!i  by  wliii  h  a  man  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  on  any  earthly  account,  beyond,  (|)erlia[)s  ni>t  of  much 
within,)  tlie  circle  of  his  personal  connexions,becomesfully  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  must  he  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  public, 
to  be  authentically  cc/tified  how  many  leagues  lie  has  per¬ 
formed  on  some  foreign  king’s  high  road, — how  potenlly  he  took 
down  the  fruits,  or  wines  or  sherbets, — how  handsomely  he  be¬ 
haved  himself  among  outlandish  people  of  all  sorts, — how 
whimsically,  nevertheless,  it  struck  him  to  see  hundreds  and 
thousands  together  of  dusky  skins,  and  long  beards,  and  tur¬ 
bans, — that  the  politest  civilivies  were  interchanged  between 
him  und  some  ot  the  principal  of  these  barbarians, — that  he, 
even  that  fie  himself,  did,  at  such  an  hour  of  such  a  day,  of 
such  a  month,  go  in  at,  or  go  out  at,  such  a  gate  of  such  a  pa¬ 
gan  town,  and  that  it  did,  in  very  truth,  rain  very  hanl  at  the 
tiim*, — that,  alanoiher  eventful  tinie,hisclothes  werecomplete.ly 
soaked  when  he  reached  a  famous  ruin  of  palace  or  temple, 
but  that  he  (man  of  taste!)  was  aiuazetl  and  delighted  at  the 

spectacle - ike.  ^c.  &c.  In  numberless  instances  travellers 

Im\c  draw  II  or  transmuted  into  their  own  personal  importance 
the  novelty,  the  strangeness,  the  magnificence  that  they  have 
bciield.  The  whole  interest  turned  on  t»ievisthrs  as  beholding 
the  scenes  and  olijects,  themsches  as  being  in  this  and  that 
niaiincr  impressed  by  them,  themselves  as  talking  and  report¬ 
ing  about  them,  themselves  as  identified  with  them  in  the  ideas 
oi  the  hearer  or  reailer.  And  not  seldom  has  the  traveller  who 
has  ma  le  a  successful  hook,  ahsolniely  mistaken  the  interest 
wliieh  was  excited  by  his  account  of  niiusnal  objects,  which 
lime  engaged  attention  in  spiie  of  the  obtrusive  impertinence 
of  the  liesei  iher,  for  admiration  of  himself  as  the  mighty  para- 
nimiMt  oh) eel. 

W  e  wonlil  not  have  these  observations  understood  .as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  respectahlc  work  before  us:  only,  the  idea  with 
which  we  started  was  suggested  from  seeing  how  large  a  book 
niigtit  he  produced  as  the  result  of  a  travelling  line,  if  wi*  may 
so  express  it,  drawn  very  straight  forward,  over  a  particular 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  drawn  in  a  comparatively  very  short 
time.  Our  too  susceptible  sensibility  was  affected  with  a  mo- 
nientary  anxiety  for  the  condition  ot  readers  in  future  times: 
but  it  has  been  perfectly  allayed  with  the  view  we  have  been 
led  to  take  of  the  future  fate  of  books  of  travels  ; — and  now  we 
proceed  to  the  book  of  Mr.  Moricr. 

‘  binding/  he  says,  ‘  on  my  arrival  in  F.ngland,  tliat  curio¬ 
sity  was  (juite  alive  to  every  thing  connected  with  Persia,  1 
'vas  iiuiuceil  to  piihlish  the  Memorfanda  which  1  had  alr^^ady 
niade  on  that  country  ;  more  immediately  as  1  found  that  1  had 
Wn  fortunate  enough  to  ascertain  some  facts  which  had 
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escapcil  the  research  of  other  trarellers.’  This  inquisitive io.B 
torest  about  Persia  was  in  a  great  nicasure  the  efTect  of  our  ap.B 
prehensions,  esrited  by  certain  transactions  between  the  Per.B 
sian  inonareh  and  a  polentatt*  nearer  home,  which  seemecB 
lliresitemng  to  grow  into  a  connexion  that  inigiit  nlliniateitB 
afi'ecl  llie  safety  of  our  Indian  |x>sse'sions.  Kxt.epting  so  £|;B 
as  this  cause  had  a  temporary  operation,  we  qne'.tion  whetherB 
Petsia  was,  or  is  now,  the  object  of  more  tlian  an  ortlinin^B 
proportion  of  tiiat  tttqnisiii\cncss  w  hiclt  has  of  late  years  iB 
eagerly  and  indiscriminately  caught  at  inf ormalioti  coucernincB 
any  i  oumrv  and  all  countries,  as  appitars  from  the  receplioi^l 
given  to  such  an  unprecedented  multilnde  of  hooks  of  tiavekB 
and  topography.  For,  speaking  generally  of  the  intelligent B 
and  even  literary  part  of  the  comnuiniiy,  it  may  be  safeljB 
asserted  that  Persia  is  not  one  of  the  selected  countries  coiri.B 
posing  that  worhl  in  the  imagination,  which  is  the  scene  ofen-B 
thnsiasticallv  atteciitig  historical  lecollections ;  which  sceneb^B 
the  imagination  becomes  more  strongly  pictured  and  defined,* 
by  means  of  accounts  given  of  those  real  tracts  of  the  earth, to 
which  the  mind  has  its  corresponding  territories  of  the  sameB 
nanie.  Persia  had  once  indeed  its  magnificent  period,  aodB 
holds  a  very  considerable  space  in  ancient  history,  tnarkdB 
with  a  very  few  splendid  names;  but  by  far  the  most  fainilurB 
historical  recollections  of  it  are,  and  ever  will  be,  those  which  1^ 
present  in  connexion  and  contrast  with  the  slates  of  Gieecc.^^ 
The  prevailing  idea,  therefore,  of  ancient  Persia  will  alwany' 
he  that  of  a  pompons  and  feehle  despotism,  eomhining  just  tin  ^ 
most  worthless  qualities  of  eivili/ation  with  the  most  dctesubkgl 
(pialities  of  barbarism,  and  without  any  of  the  good  of  <^>thcr.  S 
It  has  taken  no  eommanding  nwik  in  the  world  of  literature,^ 
by  means  of  such  works  of  philoso|)hers  or  poets  as  will  erer  m 
be  belli  of  much  value  by  Kuropeans.  And,  maintaining  con* 
sistently  the  character  which  shuts  it  out  of  communion  with 
any  thing  great  and  interesting,  it  is  now  an  inferior,  bar* 
barons,  and  impotent  state,  contesting,  as  it  were,  the  jiosies* 
sion  of  its  nominal  territory  with  the  progressive  sterility 
desolation  by  which  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  overspread. 

Mr.  Moricr  was  the  second  person  in  the  embassy, — of  tlx 
origin  of  winch  it  will  be  sufficient  to  transcribe  the  followinf 
notice : 

•Some  time  after,  French  agents  were  traced  into  Persia;  andtkl^ 
views  of  France  begun  to  be  suspected.  Monsieur  Jouannin,  an  iotett*  | 
gent  Frenchman,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Persian  Court  to  scnd  si^!^ 
iion  to  lk)naparte.  The  Envoy,  by  name  Mirza  R^a,  went  from  Per®  f 
in  1806  ;  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  France  at  Finkenstein,  in 
1807.  On  his  return,  a  large  embassy,  confided  to  General  GardJ*f> 
WAS  sene  from  France  to  Persia :  this  gave  rise  to  the  misaioo  of  Sir 
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ierd  JoofSf  arriving  at  Bombay  in  April,  1808,  found  that  Brifi^a* 
dicr-gtncral  Malcolm  had  been  previously  sent  by  the  Governor. gencml 
to  Persia.  General  Malcolm  having  failed  of  success,  Sir  Harford  Jones 

prxetded.' 

The  embassy  sailed  from  Bombay,  in  three  vessels,  on  the 
1 2th  September,  1808.  The  Journal  describes,  with  the  aid 
of  several  extremely  pretty  drawings  of  remarkable  headlands, 
the  appearanci*  of  each  successive  part  of  the  coast  of  what  is 
ilciioininatcd  Mekran,  t.iken  largely,  the  tract  ‘  from  the  Indus 
to  the  g^dph  of  Persia.’  In  the  gulph  they  met  with  some  of 
the  nierehantmen  of  the  Imanm  of  Muscat,  who  frecpicntly  in 
person  parades  about  the  gulph  with  a  squadron  of  armed  ves¬ 
sels,  one  of  which,  in  I7i^7,  carried  ujiwards  of  a  thousand 
men.  'Phe  trading  ships  seen  by  our  autlior  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : 

<  One  of  die  five  was  a  fine  vessel  of  sift  hundred  tons  burthen,  which 
about  four  years  before  was  purchased  by  the  Imaum  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  was  then  called  the  Stirling  Casde.  'Fhcre  were  also  two  grahif 
which  arc  ships  in  every  respect  like  the  others,  except  that  they  have 
lengthened  prows  instead  of  rounded  bows.  These  grabs  the  Arabs  can 
nunage  to  build  themselves  in  their  own  ports,  at  it  is  easy  to  extend  the 
timbers  of  a  ship  until  they  connect  themselves  into  a  prow  ;  but  they  have 
Dot  yet  attained  the  ait  of  forming  timber  fit  to  construct  bows.’ 

They  reached  Bushire,  in  the  Persian  gulph  on  the  lith  of 
October,  and  heard,  for  the  first  thing,  a  report,  which  had 
come  from  Bagdad,  and  had  been  propagated  by  the  French, 
of  the  death  of  our  king. 

J'lie  Knvoy  began,  even  before  he  left  the  ship,  to  assume 
that  high  tone  which,  with  great  propriety,  he  maintained  in¬ 
variably  through  every  stage  of  the  mission.  He  every  where 
demanded,  and  obtained,  to  he  received  with  all  those  formali¬ 
ties  of  respect,  which,  according  to  the  Asiatic  ceremonial,  arc 
clue  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  And  it  is 
not  at  all  iiiiprohahle  that  to  have,  even  in  one  instance,  lower¬ 
ed  this  demand,  or  sutTered  it  to  he  trifled  with,  might  have 
ruined  his  undertaking  ;  so  little  cun  cither  tyrants  or  slaves 
comprehend  any  such  thing  as  dignity  without  pomp  and 
haughtiness.  I'liey  respect  nothing  but  mere  power  ;  the  most 
palpable  signs  of  power  are  ostenUtions  state  and  imperious 
manners ;  and  therefore  a  measure  of  these  must  be  assumed 
hy  whoever  would  maintain  any  importance,  or  secure  any  ad* 
vantage,  in  transacting  with  them.  Sir  Harford  was  most  re- 
»^ttnlly  met  by  the  Sheik  of  Bushire ;  and,  after  passing 
through  the  thickest  clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  the  mob  and  a 
•ort  of  mol)  militia,  was,  with  the  other  gentlemen,  led  by  him 
to  his  iiouse  ‘  through  streets  six  feet  wide.*  The  density  of 
dtc  dust  they  had  contrived  to  penetrate,  must  have  prepared 
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them  advnntapeoiisly  to  rt  lish  their  first  rcg^ale  in  the  Persba 
mode,  thus  l)riefiy  tle^c^ilH•d  : 

•  A  Persian  visit,  when  the  guest  is  a  distinguished  personage,  gene, 
rally  consists  of  three  acts :  first,  the  kakouny  or  water-pipe,  and  colf^| 
second,  a  kiileourty  and  sweet  cofice,  (so  called  from  its  being  a  compositioi 
of  rose-water  and  sugir)  ;  and  third,  a  halecun  by  itself.  Sweetmeats  art 
frequently  introduced  as  finale.  As  1  shall  have  many  better  opportuft. 
ties  of  describing  all  the  ceremonie- of  these  occasions,  it  is  sufHcient  t 
picsent  to  add  that  we  perfonned  the  three  above  acts.*  p.  13., 

'I  his  Sheik  was  a  worthless  Aral),  the  last  of  a  succession  of 
Aral)  chiefs  or  princes,  who  had  governed  Hushire,  in  virtue 
rather  of  an  assumed  right  of  their  own,  than  of  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  Persian  government.  Dining  the  few  daysthattbe 
emhassv  ri!inained  in  the  lov\n  a  revolution  wasolfecied,  quite 
in  the  Asiatic  style  of  cowardice,  |*erjnry,  and  treachery  ;  and 
this  unworthy  governor  was  deposed  and  made  a  prisoner.  Bj 
one  ol  the  caprices  of  fortnne,  so  common  to  the  agents  of  id 
Asiatic  ilcspoiism,  the  new  governor,  proclaimed  pro  Ici/tporeyViu 
almost  immediately  consigned  to  an  ignominious  and  crneliiu- 
prisoninent,  with  the  prospect  of  spccily  death,  and  was  u 
qnicklv  released,  and  invested  with  his  otnee.  He  paid  a  visit 
to  the  English  party,  and  onr  author  was  surprized  to  see  him 
appear  ‘  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  indignities  which  he  had 
suiVcred  ‘  hut,’  he  observes, 

*  the  habitual  desjioiism  w  hich  the  people  arc  born  to  witness,  familiaritti 
them  so  much  to  every  act  of  violence  that  may  be  inflicted  on  themselfw 
or  on  others,  that  tlicy  view  all  events  with  tqunl  indifterence,  and  goia 
and  out  ot  prison,  arc  Iw st i n ad oed,  fined,  and  arc  expose J  to  every  igoo* 
miny,  wiiii  an  apathy  which  nothing  but  custom  and  fatalism  could  pro* 
duce.’  * 

A  liandsomc  present  arrived  from  the  Prince  of  Shiraz, 
and  the  liberal  reward  the  Unvoy  deemed  it  proper  to  give  to 
the  Prince’s  agent  wlio  had  the  charge  of  it,  atldrds  occasion  to 
explain  a  low  piece  of  management,  common  among  the  Per¬ 
sian  great  men,  for  paying  their  servants  without  expense  to 
themselves. 

‘  I'hoy  profit  by  these  opportunities  of  enriching  by  such  returns  a*! 
servant  to  whom  in  their  ow'n  persons  they  may  owe  an  obligation,  ltd 
to  whom  they  thus,  cheaply  to  themselves,  repay  it.  But  the  charge  of  t 
present  is  frequently  mavie  the  matter  of  a  bargain  among  the  adherenttof 
a  diiuor,  and  perhaps  is  sometimes  purchased  directly  from  the  great  flwi 
himself.’ 

The  same  viieness  oFcxpedient  is  exhibited,  in  a  worse  form 
and  on  a  greater  scale,  in  the  appoininicnt^of  what  is  called* 
viehmandci'y  the  siipcriiuendant  and  purveyor  couiinissioood 
Iroin  the  court  to  attend  u  foreign  embassy  in  its  progreo* 
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He  has  autlioiity  from  the  sovereign  to  extort  from  the  inha¬ 
bitants  along  tin*  uln»le  march,  e\erv  sort  of  siij) plies,  and  in 
whatfver  proportions  he  may  choose  to  deem  necessary  for 
the  whole  party,  which  is  someiiiiics,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
extremely  nuincrons. 

«  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  the  officer  entrusted  with  this 
power,  though  generally  a  man  of  high  rank,  is  generally  also  understood 
to  purchase  the  nomination  at  very  large  prices.  The  proportion  of  the 
purchase,  is  the  pro|K3rtion  of  course  of  the  demands  on  the  country  :  the 
fillager  gro  ins  under  the  oppression,  but  in  vain  shrir»ks  from  it ;  every 
argument  of  his  poverty  is  answered,  if  by  nothing  else,  at  least  by  th» 
bastinado.’ 

A  great  personage  arrived  from  Shiraz,  on  a  visit  of  serion* 
iiogociation  with  the  Knvov.  In  the  inttTview.s  of  ceremony 
with  this  grandee, -we  have  some  prelusive  and  fascinating 
gleams  of  the  still  richijr  di>piay  of  courtly  rtdineinents  and 
fellcitic.s,  which  awaiteil  these  privileged  Kngiishinen  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  ‘  Most  miglitv  Moitarch,  the  Director  ot  the 
World.*  It  was  particularly  deliglitful  to  see  with  wh^.i  exifui- 
site  perception  and  accuracy  ah  the  various  ranks  of  persons 
fixed  themseives  at  their  proper  points  of  distance,  on  being 
introduced  into  the  apartment  of  the  Khan,  Having  described 
tlicir  ailjitstmeiit,  out  enthor  ohsi*t  vcb  that, 

*  The  measurement  of  their  distances  in  a  visit  seems  a  study  of  most 
general  application  in  Persia  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  compliments  is  the 
only  knowledge  displayed  in  their  meetings  ;  if,  indeed,  the  visits  of  cere¬ 
mony  which  alone  we  w  itnessed,  could  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of 
national  manners,  or  the  state  of  society. 

*  When  visited  by  a  sujierior,  the  Persian  rises  hastily  and  meets  his 
guest  nearly  at  the  door  ot  the  upartnient :  on  the  entrance  ot  an  equal, 
he  just  raises  himself  from  ids  seat,  and  stands  ncwily  erect;  but  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  he  makes  the  motion  only  ot  lising.  When  a  great  man  is  .speaking, 
the  style  of  respect  in  I’ersla  is  not  quite  so  servile  as  that  in  India.  Jn 
listening,  the  Indians  join  t’leir  hands  togi  ther  (as  in  Imgland  little  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  to  do  in  pr.»yer,)  place  them  on  their  breast,  and,  making 
inclinations  of  the  body,  sit  mute.  A  visit  is  much  less  luxurious  in  Per- 
lia  than  in  Turkey.  Instead  of  the  sophas  and  the  easy  pillows  of  Tur¬ 
key,  the  visitor  in  Persia  is  seated  on  a  caipet  or  mat,  without  any  soft 
8U|)port  on  either  side,  or  .my  thing  except  his  hands,  or  the  accidental 
suistancc  ot  a  wall,  to  relieve  the  galling  posture  of  his  legs.  The  misery 
ot  that  posture,  in  its  politest  to* in,  can  scarcely  be  understood  by  de- 
•cripii(*n  ;  you  aie  required  to  sit  upon  your  heels,  as  they  arc  tuck^  up 
under  your  hams,  after  the  fashion  of  a  camel.  To  us  this  rehnemeot 
VM  impossible  ;  and  we  thought  we  had  au.iined  much  merit  in  sitting 
crou  legged  as  tailors.  In  the  presence  ot  his  superiors,  a  Persian  sits 
upon  his  heels,  but  only  cross-legged  before  his  equals,  and  in  any  manner 
wtuicver  before  his  interiors,  i  o  an  Engli'^h  frame  and  inexpenence,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  Persian  will  thus  sit  untired  on  his  heels, 
n  most  extraordinary  ;  sometimes  fe  f  hall  a  day ;  frequently  even  sleeping# 
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Tliey  ncvf  r  think  of  changing  their  positions,  and,  like  other  Orientalj, 
consider  our  loco-motion  to  be  as  extraordinary  as  we  can  regard  their 
quiescence :  when  thev  see  us  walking  to  and  fro,  sitting  down,  getting  op, 
and  moving  in  every  direction,  often  have  they  fancied  that  Europeans  m 
tormented  by  some  evil  spirit,  or  that  such  is  our  mode  of  saying  oor 
prayers.  *  p.  39. 

If  they  can  think  of  no  other  cxijlanaaons  than  those  two  of 
the  rihilessncsN  of  the  Kuiopcans,  tiiey  are,  in  fact,  very 
nearly  rccliiced  to  one  way  of  accounting  for  it.  For  eveu 
witli  less  suspicion  and  shrewdness  than  we  find  in  their  cha. 
ractcr<,  they  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  after  a  very  little  ob¬ 
servant  (‘xpericncc,  that  prayers  are  not  qnite  so  haljiluil  m 
employment  of  Knropeans  in  the  Fast.  Oiir  author  suggests, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  good  policy  iti  us  not  to  hare 
let  the  Asiatics  find  this  out ;  for  that  the  appearance  of  having 
a  religion  is  of  the  greatest  im|)ortance,  for  deciding  their  opi¬ 
nion  in  favour  of  any  |)cople.  We  will  not,  however,  doubt 
the  predominance  of  superior  considerations  in  that  attention 
to  religions  observances,  which  he  states  to  have  been  mtni* 
fested  III  the  conduct  of  the  mission.  Mentioning  the  death  of 
Mr.  Coan,  the  Persian  and  Latin  translator,  he  says : 

«  1  read  the  funeral  aervice  over  him,  amid  a  crowd  of  Persians  and 
Arabs,  who  were  collected  to  see  the  ceremony  ;  and  who  seemed  to  pa^ 
take  the  interest  of  the  scene.  Nothing  excites  a  better  impression  of 
our  character  than  an  appearance  of  devotion  and  religious  observioct. 
If  therefore  there  were  no  higher  obligation  on  every  Christian,  religion 
observances  are  indispensable  in  producing  a  national  influence.  We  ne¬ 
ver  omitted  to  perform  divine  service  on  Sundays  ;  suffered  no  one  to  b* 
trude  upon  us  during  our  devotions  ;  and  used  every  means  in  our  power 
to  impress  the  natives  with  a  proper  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  our  Sib 
bath.* 

Busliire  is  now  the  principal  port  of  Persia  ;  is  in  lat.  28  deg. 
S9  mill.;  long.  50  deg.  43  min.;  and  stands  on  a  sandy  penin¬ 
sula,  which  appears  to  liavc  bean  gained  from  the  sea.  ‘In 
digging  for  water,  the  people  of  this  peninsula  have  sunk  wells 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms;  and  before  they  could  reach 
the  spring  they  have  been  obliged  to  perforate  three  layers  of 
a  soft  stone  composed  of  sand  and  shells.’  It  is  subject  to  tre¬ 
mendous  storms.  The  town  contains  about  ten  thousand  per* 
sons,  as  it  should  seem  all  Mahometans.  It  has  an  English  fac* 
tory.  In  the  neighbouring  country  ‘  the  soil  is  so  light,  that 
it  is  ploughed  mostly  with  one  ox  only,  and  not  uiifrequcntly 
even  with  an  ass.  All  their  agricultural  instruments  are  of 
the  rudest  coiistruciion.’  I^he  ploughing  commences  about 
the  20ih  of  November ;  and  larks  fly  about  in  large  numben» 
and  fetMl  on  the  seed  just  sow  ing.* — The  people  are  of  mivi 
Arabian  and  Persian  descent,  and  presented  to  the  Engliibi 
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iqiialiil  wretched  appearance ;  that  of  the  poorer  claw  of 
ihc''onien  is  thus  described  : 

I  They  go  in  troopi  to  draw  water  for  the  place.  I  hafe  seen  the  elder 
onc§  sitting  and  chatting  at  the  well,  and  ipinning  the  coarse  cotton  of  the 
country,  while  the  yojng  girls  (ilh'd  the  skin  which  contains  the  water, 
iod  which  they  all  carry  on  their  backs  into  the  town.  They  do  not  wear 
shoes ;  their  dress  consists  of  a  very  ample  shirt,  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers, 
tpd  ihc  veil  which  goes  over  all.  Their  appearance  is  most  doleful  ; 
though  I  have  still  noticed  a  pretty  face  through  all  the  filth  of  their  at- 
tirr.  The  colour  of  their  clothes  is  originally  brown,  but  when  they  be* 
come  too  dirty  to  be  worn  under  that  hue,  they  are  sent  lo  the  dyer,  who 
is  supposed  to  clean  them  by  saperinducing  a  aark-hlue  or  black  tint.  In 
almost  every  situation  they  might  be  considered  as  the  attendants  on  a  bu* 
rial ;  but  in  a  real  case  of  death  there  are  professional  mourners,  who  are 
hired  to  see  proper  respect  paid  to  the  decesKd,  by  keeping  up  the  cries  of 
etiquette  lo  his  memory.’ 

I’ho  local  description  concludes  with  oliscrvations  on  the 
animals  of  southern  Persia,  and  pariicularly  some  curious  no¬ 
tices  of  the  jerboa.  The  genuine  Persian  horse  is  described  as 
a  *  t?ll,  lank,  ill-formed,  and  generally  vicious  animal.’  The 
Knvoy’s  Yorkshire  groom  gained  a  very  high  reputation  among 
the  natives,  by  completely  subduing  one  of  the  most  perverse 
colui  of  this  Persian  breed. 

The  F.nvoy  had  opened,  during  his  residence  at  Biishire, 
swell  communications  with  the  great  authorities  of  Persia,  as 
gave  him  every  encouragement  in  going  foi  w’ard.  Having  staid 
there  two  months,  he  began  his  progress  in  great  state  ;  the 
train  of  attendants  of  all  sorts  being  so  numerous,  that  there 
can  he  tio  doubt  this  embassy  will  he  recollected  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  scores  of  years  to  come,  as  having  nearly  caused  atem- 
perary  famine  in  ail  the  districts  in  the  line  of  its  march:  so 
that  It  is  not  only  by  the  quarrels  of  nionarchs  that  the  people 
(the  ‘  Achivi’)  may  be  punished,  but  also  by  the  measures  for 
maintaining  their  harmony. 

i  As  any  thing  like  places  of  lodging  or  shelter  were  ex- 

i  trcniely  rare,  an  encampment  of  tents  was  |)itched  at  the  end 
of  every  stage,  by  a  party  of  men  called  I'erosheSy  appointed 
and  accustomed  to  the  employment,  and  directed  by  a  Ba$kee^ 
"ho  was  ‘  very  clever,  and  probably  a  great  rogue,’  in  sign  of 
which  latter  quality,  ‘  he  had  lost  an  ear,  the  forfeit  of  some 
former  misdemeanour.’  ‘  The  Persians  are  so  accustomed  to 
this  manner  of  life,  that  they  pilch  and  unpitch  a  camp  with 
the  most  perfect  dexterity  and  order.’ — Not  far  on  the  road 
they  were  treated  with  a  capital  scene  of  Persian  splendour  and 
Wiqueite,  on  meeting  the  personage  finally  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Bushire,  whose  dress,  beard,  and  manners,  car- 
tied  much  of  the  nobleman,  and  whose  dagger  ‘  glittered 
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with  precious  stones.*  'I  hcy  hail  a^ain  the  penance  of  tnist*  H 
ing  and  crooking  their  I'nglish-grown  limbs  as  nearly  as  liter  9 
could  into  Persian  forms  of  elegance.  'I'lie  great  Khan,  how.  H 
ever,  seemed  to  commiserate  the  graceless  stiilness  of  ihek  B 
knees,  and  tightness  of  their  pantaloons,  and  hogged  they  would  H 
extend  their  legs  at  full  length.  iUit  ‘  fearing,’  savs  our  au-  B 
thor,  ‘  to  be  rude,  we  chose  to  be  uncomfortable  ;  and  really,  H 
with  respect  to  luy  own  feelings,  ]  thought  that  complaisance  B 
was  'never  carried  further.’  No  small  ctfoils  at  a  compensa.  B 
tion  for  this  grievance  were  made,  both  in  this  interview,  and  B 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Khan  in  the  evening,  by  means  of  \  B 
luxurious  quantity’  and  diversity  of  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  lic-  B 
licate  liquors.  'Ine  Persians  arc  ‘  indescribably  fond  of  sweet-  B 
meats,  which  they  eat  in  very  great  (jiiantities.  Their  ct)oking  K 
indeed  is  mostly  composed  of  sweets.  7'he  abundance  of  fruits  B 
and  sherl)ets  presented  daily  to  the  Envoy  by  the  Mehmandir,  B 
proved  the  immense  supply  which  the  taste  of  the  country  de-  B 
niandcd.’  In  the  entertainment  here  mentioned,  the  Khan  let  B 
onr  English  and  Scotch  performers  to  work  upon  ^  articles  B 
composed  of  almonds,  ))isLachio  nuts,  and  a  paste  of  sugar;’  B 
‘  others  like  our  ailicam|)ane  and  barley-sugar,  all  veiy  nice,* 

*  pillaus  made  of  mutton  w  itii  raisins  and  almonds,  or  of  a  fowl 
with  rich  spices  and  plumbs,’  ‘  various  dishes  with  rich  sauces,  ^  . 
and  over  each  a  small  tincture  of  sweet  sauce,’  ‘  fruits  ready  I 
cut,’  ‘sweet  shcrlH’ts,*  and  ‘a  most  exquisite  species  of  Icmo-  g: 
nade.’  But  to  think  how  comparatively  trilling  a  cause  iway  ^ 
spoil  lh(*  felicity  of  mortals!  Had  any  Persian  of  ilie  ancient  V; 
faith  been  a  spectator  of  this  delicious  enteruiinment,  he  would  '  v 
indubitably  have  attributed  the  invention  of  the  European  dress  |  ; 
to  Ai  imaimiH,as  one  of  the  niost  successtui  ciVurts  of  liis  malice. 

Vor  listen  to  our  author’s  tristful  report :  j 

•  •  i 

‘  The  business  of  eating  was  a  plensui'e  to  the  Persians,  but  it  was  mi¬ 
sery  to  us.  Tlicy  comlortably  advanced  their  chins  clo-e  to  the  dishti,  / 
ami  conimotliously  scooped  the  rice  or  other  victuals  into  their  niouihi,  ^ 
wiili  three  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  their  right  hand  ;  but  in  vain  didwi 
attempt  to  approach  the  dish  :  our  tight  kneed  breeches,  and  all  the  ligi* 
ments  and  buttons  of  our  dress,  forbade  us  ;  and  we  were  forced  to  ma-  ,  . 
nage  as  well  as  wc  could,  fragments  of  meat  and  rice  falling  through  ow  ■ 
fingers  all  around  us.’  i 

Lest  it  should  !>c  thought  that  he  dwells  too  exclusively  on 
the  infelicity,  and  forgets  to  deplore  the  indecorum,  of  this 
predicament,  it  is  hut  lair  t(»  shew,  by  qnoiing  one  more  sen- 
tcnce  of  the  description,  that  the  Persian  delicacy  had  no  right  ^ 
to  take  violent  olTence  at  this  inevitable  defect  of  cleanliness,  p 

*  On  the  ground  before  us  was  spread  the  so/raf  a  fine  chintz  cloik  p 
which  |K’rfectly  cntrenclicd  our  legs*  and  which  is  used  so  long 
changed,  that  the  accumulated  fragmenu  of  former  meals  collect  ifitoi  ^ 
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nnistv  '*^*7  savoury  smrll :  but  the  IVrsians  arc  coa- 

trot,  fur  they  say  that  changing  the  tofra  brings  ill  luck.*  p.  74p. 

Ill  this,  aitil  still  more  in  subsequent  instances,  he  notices 
tlio  remarkable  quickness  and  adroitness,  combined  with  gen¬ 
tleness  ot'  action,  of  the  Persian  waiting  servants.  In  liie  pre- 
Mjnt  instance  he  says,  ‘  the  servant  who  ofHciated,  dropped 
hiuiscll  gracefully  on  one  knee,  as  he  carried  away  the  trays, 
and  passed  them  e.\ pertly  over  his  head  with  both  his  hands, 
extended  to  the  lac(]uey,  who  was  ready  beiiind  to  carry  them 
viV 

In  ilismissing  this  polite  and  hospitable  nobleman  to  enter  on 
his  nlHcc,  one  should  just  notice  a  remarkable  point  of  con- 
forniilv  to  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Kuropean  nobles  re¬ 
latively  to  posts  of  honour  and  emolument, — namely,  that  he 
assumed  the  important  office  with  very  great  reluctance,  and 
had  sent  his  Majesty  a  j)resent  of  several  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  be  excused,  but  in  vain.  It  is  probable  that  still 
more  of  his  money  must  have  been  expended,  and  with  equal 
beiiefii ;  for  he  had  consulted  the  astrologers,  who  arc  always 
some  of  the  hungriest  of  mankind,  about  the  most  auspicious 
lime  for  entering  the  place  he  was  appointed  to  govern,  and 
was  iuljusting  his  march  to  enter  precisely  throe  hours  before 
sun-set  the  next  day.  At  a  former  period  of  his  life,  when 
about  to  depart  on  a  mission  to  Calcutta,  ^  he  was  ordered  by 
these  astrologers  (as  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  in* 
tlucnce  of  a  certain  evil  star)  to  go  out  of  his  house  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  aspect ;  as  unfortunately  there  happened  to  be  no  door 
in  ilip.t  direction,  he  caused  a  liole  to  he  made  in  the  wall,  and 
thus  made  his  exit.’  One  of  the  ceremonies  appointed  for 
giving  eclat  to  his  entrance  on  his  government  is  worth  mcn- 
liuiiintj.  ‘  From  the  town  to  the  swamps  were  erected  stages 
on  which  bullocks  were  to  be  sacrificed,  and  fmin  whicli  tlieir 
lieacls  w  ere  to  be  thrown  under  liis  horde’s  feet,  as  he  atU 
vanccii ;  a  ceremony  indeed  appropriated  to  Princes  alone, 
aiul  to  them  only  on  particular  occasions.* 

At  every  place  of  any  considerable  population  the  party 
were  met  by  what  is  denominated  istakhally  a  tumultnary  as- 
fccmhlage  ot  people,  on  foot  and  on  iiorseback,  greeting  the 
strangers  with  a  complimentary  hubbub  of  all  sorts  of  noises 
and  amics.  One  specimen  will  serve  to  represent  all  the 
and  with  this,  for  the  present,  we  shall  take  leave  of  the 
Journal,  intending  to  finish  our  account  of  it  in  tlie  next  num¬ 
ber. 

‘  Almost  the  whole  male  population  of  Kauzeron  was  collected  to  meet 
hoele,  which  contained  su^ai -candy,  was  broken  under  the  fc  *t  of 
tnc  Lnvoy\  horse,  a  ceremony  never  practised  in  Persia  to  any  bit  royal 
P-Tkonages;  and  then  about  thirty  wrestlers,  in  party-coloured  brcechci 
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(thtir  only  cofering),  and  armed  with  a  pair  of  clubs  called  maU^  beg^ 
each  to  n^e  the  roost  curious  noise,  move  io  the  roost  extravagant  pos 
tures,  and  display  their  professional  exploits  all  t!ie  way  before  ou:  horiei, 
until  we  reached  our  encampment*  It  would  be  dimcult  to  describe  i 
crowd  so  wild  and  confused.  The  extreme  jolting,  running,  pushing, 
scrambling,  almost  bewildered  me  :  while  the  dust,  which  seemid  to  poti* 
der  the  beards  of  the  Persians,  nearly  suffocated  us  all.  Probably  tei 
thousand  persons  of  ad  descriptions  were  assembled.  Office!  s  were  dii. 
perted  among  them,  and  with  whips  and  sticks  drove  the  crowd  backwirdi 
or  forwards,  as  the  occasion  required.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  tumok 
and  cries.  Here  nira  were  tumbling  one  over  the  other  in  the  ini  qual^ 
tics  of  die  ground ;  there  horses  were  g^Uopping  in  every  direction,  while 
ditir  riders  were  performing  feats  with  their  long  spears ;  behind  was  ai 
im|>enetrablr  crowd ;  before  us  were  the  wresders  dancing  about  to  the 
sound  of  three  coppei  drums,  and  twirling  round  their  clubs.  On  e?erj 
side  was  noise  and  confusion.  This  ceremony  is  never  practised  but  to 
princes  ©♦  die  blood  ;  and  w'e  considered,  therefore,  the  honours  of  thii 
day  as  a  further  proof  of  the  reviving  influence  of  the  English  name.' 

Art.  IT.  I'.isayt  on  the  Nature  and  Prituiples  of  Taste,  By  Archibald 
Alison,  LL.  R.  F.R  S.  Prebendary  of  Sanini,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ‘2  voh 
8vo.  pp.  2y.  .S76, 44*7.  Price  IBs.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh 
Rivingtons.  ISll. 


'T'HKKE  are  few  speculations  more  interesting  than  those 
which  relate  to  die  philosophy  of  mind  ; — nor  any  which, 
if  properly  conducted,  open  more  abundant  sources  of  use¬ 
ful,  as  well  as  curious  research.  It  is  a  very  connnen  re- 
uiark,  however,  th:!t  a  taste  for  these  studies  has  been  for 
some  lime  past,  among  our  countrymen,  in  a  state  of  decline; 
and  the  fate  which  has  attended  the  volumes  before  us  seems 
to  fiiinish  rather  plausible  evidence  of  its  trudi.  Notwith* 
standing  the  truly  elegant  style  which  characterises  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son’s  priforinanco,  and  though  the  subjects  treated  of  arc 
by  no  meai'is  strictly  ineUiphysicai,  and  are  indeed  very  cloacly 
allied  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  the  work  has  failed  of  ac- 
c^uiiirig  popularity.  More  than  twenty  years  have  elc))se(i 
since  the  first  edition  was  presented  to  the  public,  and  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  a  second  has  been  called  for,— 
though  the  work  has  always  been  a  favourite  w  ith  men  of  lite¬ 
ral  un*  and  discernment. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  adopted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  taste,  and  tlie  nature  of  sublimity  and  beauty  ; — andh 
is  anaising  to  observe  into  what  extravagancies  the  fondness 
for  sysieui  has  carried  their  several  abettors.  In  all  the  theo¬ 
ries  which  wc  have  hitherto  seen,  except  that  of  the  author 
whose  work  is  helore  us,  there  are,  we  think,  two  very  gene¬ 
ral  mistakes.  The  first  respects  the  nature  of  those  yualitki 
in  material  objects,  which  excite  the  ideas  of  sublimity 
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beauty.  Most,  if  not  all  the  writers  to  uhicli  wc  allude,  have 
limited  the  idea  of  beauty  to  some  one  quality,  or  some  few 
qualities,  which  they  suppose  connno!)  to  all  tliose  objects 
which  have  the  power  of  adectinj;  our  imagination  with  the 
emotion  of  beauty.  Such  was  the  well-known  theory'  of  Ho¬ 
garth,  who  conceived  beauty  to  consist  in  waving  or  serpen¬ 
tine  lines.  Such  also  is  that  of  Burke  who  defines  its  consti¬ 
tuent  qualities  to  be,  comparative  smallness — smoothness^ 
variety  in  the  direction  of  its  parts — to  have  those  parts  melt¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  into  each  other — to  be  of  a  delicate  frame — to 
have  the  colour  clear  and  bright,  but  not  strong  and  glaring. 
Now  it  is  evident,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  beauty  is  not  one 
thing,  nor  a  few  things,  but  a  great  many, — that  the  qualities 
which  compose  it  are  diversified  into  as  endless  a  variety,  as 
are  those  of  the  objects  which  excite  the  emotion.  Nothing, 
fur  instance,  can  be  more  dissimilar,  than  the  undulating  line 
formed  by  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  the  spires  and  angular 
points  of  a  Gothic  building,  yet  both  are  beautiful. — The 
other  mistake  to  which  we  allude,  regards  the  eniotion  itself, 
which  beautiful  or  sublime  objects  have  the  power  of  excit¬ 
ing.  This  has  generally  been  referred  to  some  one  princi¬ 
ple  or  law  of  the  miiul,  into  which,  it  is  supposed,  all  the 
pleasure  accompanying  tlie  emotion,  may  be  ultimately  re¬ 
solved  ;  such  as,  iheseiise  of  utility,  the  perception  of  order.  Sic, 
But  the  futility  of  attributing  all  the  emotions  of  taste  to  any 
one  of  these  acknowledged  principles  ot  the  mind,  will  appear, 
if  we  lake  a  view  of  the  ver}'  extensive  meaning  attaclied  to 
the  term  beauty y  which  is  imiiscriminately  applied  to  almost 
every  thing  that  is  pleasing  either  to  the  senses,  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  the  intellect.  Indeed,  much  of  the  confusion  and 
inconsistency,  which  are  so  observable  on  comparing  the 
different  theories  of  writers  on  this  subject,  may,  very  proba¬ 
bly,  have  arisen  from  this  vague  and  ludctinite  meaning  at¬ 
tached  to  the  word,  beauty ;  and  from  the  diflerent  views 
which  have  been  consequently  taken  of  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

It  has  fre(juently  been  remarked  of  some  (tf  the  most  happy 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  science  and  art,  that  they  have 
been  attended  with  a  certain  simplicity  of  character,  and  have 
•ppcared  so  obvious,  and  so  agreeable  to  tnilli  and  nature, 
that  while  they  have  coiiifiianded  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
wonder  has  also  been  excited  that  they  should  have  remained 
*0  long  unobserved. 

*  Th*  inventioD  all  admir’d ;  and  each,  how  he 

‘  To  be  the  inventor  miss’d ;  so  easy  it  seem’d 

*  Once  foand,  which  yet  unfound,  most  would  have  thought 

*  Impossible.' 
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Wc  feel  inrlinetl  to  apply  this  observation  to  Mr.  Alison^ 
theory;  which  we  cio  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  the  most  accordant  with  truth,  of  any  we  have 
yet  seen  on  the  subject.  It  agrees  so  well  with  tlie  language 
generally  made  use  of  in  describing  the  emotions  of  taste— 
with  the  descriptions  and  personifications  of  poetry — and  witli 
onrowi!  experience,  that,  though  we  cannot  help  thinking 
he  has  carried  his  hy]>othe$is  rather  too  far,  and  rendered  it 
unnecessarily  eoniplex,  yet,  with  reganl  to  the  main  idea^ 
that  association  is  the  grand  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste, 
we  think  he  has  found  out  the  true  solution  of  the  mysteries 
attending  its  various  phenomena.  I’he  idea  has,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  been  touched  upon  hv  other  writers  on  the  same,  or 
similar  subjects;  particularly  by  the  author  of  a  pleasing  lii- 
tii*  volume,  intiiled  ‘  Clio;’  hut  none,  ihat  we  remember,  have 
reduced  ii  to  a  regular  system,  or  upplic'd  it  to  elucidate  «ll 
the  various  kinds  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  observable  in  the 
material  uiiixerse,  and  the  coriesponding  emotions  they 
excite. 

Without  attempting  a  complete  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes,  which  would  very  far  exceed  our  limits,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author’s  plan, 
nccuinpanied  with  such  occasional  extracts  as  may  serve  to 
illustrate  his  theory,  and  convey  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  his  work. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  subject  of  taste  there  are,  it  is  ju¬ 
diciously  obseived  in  the  Inlroiluctiun,  two  distinct  object 
of  attention  and  imjuiry  ;  ‘  lu.si,  the  nature  of  those  qualitiu 
that  produce  the  emotions  of  taste  ;  and  secotidly,  the  nature 
of  that  faculty  by  w  hich  these  emoiituis  arc  received.’  To 
both  these  inquirit‘s,  however,  Mr.  Alison  observes,  a  preli¬ 
minary  inve>tigation  .seems  icrpiisiie,  m  order  to  render  our 
conclusions  precise  and  satisfactory. 

*  In  the  investigation  o(  causes ^  he  continues,  ‘  the  first  and  mostim* 
port.ini  step,  it  the  accur.itcexuniination  of  the  tffect  to  be  explained.  I* 
the  science  of  mind,  however,  .is  well  as  in  that  of  body,  there  are  ict 
efiects  altogether  simple,  or  in  which  accidental  circumstances  arc  set 
eumbincd.  w  ith  the  piojK'r  efiect.  Unless,  therefore,  by  means  of  repeal* 
cd  experiments,  such  accidental  cii  '-umstances  arc  accurately  distinguiibal 
fiom  the  phenomena  that  |K‘rm.inently  chaiacterise  the  etfect,  we  areuwkf 
the  necessity  of  including  in  the  cause,  tlic  causes  also  of  ail  tlie  acci¬ 
dental  ciicumst.inccs  with  which  the  erfcct  is  accomjxinied.’ — ‘Witl^I^ 
gird,  then  tout  to  both  these  inquiries,  the  first  and  most  imporutt 
step  is  accurate!)  to  ex.imine  the  nature  cf  this  ctfuMon  itself,  and  0 
distinction  tioni  every  other  emotion  of  pleasure;  and  our  capacitycf 
discovciing  either  the  n.iture  of  the  gaufuics  that  produce  the  emotiooi  if 
UikC,  w  the  luiurc  of  the  J acuity  by  w  hich  they  arc  received,  will  bi 
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exactly  proportioned  to  our  accuracy  in  aicertainlng  the  nature  of  the 
itsjif.’  Int.  pp.  15— 18. 

With  this  previous  inquiry,  therefore,  the  work  conimencr 
es;  ami  in  the  prosecution  of  it  the  peculiar  feature  which 
(lisiin|zuishes  i!ie  author's  theory,  is  developed  and  illustrate 

_ vUiicli  we  think  may  he  thus  briefly  slated;  viz.  that  the 

emotions  we  experience  from  the  contemplation  of  beautiful 
or  sublime  scenery,  arc  not  produced  by  any  tliittg  really  and 
intrinsically  sublime  or  beautiful  in  the  oI>jecls  thciuselvos 
which  we  contemplate,  hut  that  they  atfecl  us  solely  by  being 
Rssociated  in  our  imagination  with  some  other  objects,  or  qua¬ 
lities  of  mind,  fitted,  by  tlic  constitution  of  our  natuiv,  to 
excite  some  lively  and  interesting  emotion,  such  as  lentler- 
ness,  pity,  fear,  &c.  It  is  also  a  part  of  Mr.  Alison’s  theory, 
that  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty  are  never  complete¬ 
ly  excited,  unless,  besides  the  production  of  some  simple 
emotion,  the  imagination  is  also  stimulated  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  and  connected  train  of  ideas  atid  emotions, 
rorresponding  to  the  simple  and  primary  aflection,  and  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  expression  of  the  external  scejiery  by 
whicii  it  vvas  first  suggested.  The  following  passages  very 
beautifully  illustrate  t)ie  author's  meaning. 

*  What,  for  instance,  is  the  impression  we  feel  from  the  scenery  of 
spring'  The  soft  and  gentle  green  with  which  the  earth  is  spread,  tlie 
feeble  texture  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  the  young  ol  animals  just  enter* 
ing  into  life,  and  the  remains  of  winter  yet  lingering  among  the  woods 
and  hills, — all  conspire  to  infuse  into  our  minds  somewhat  of  that  fearful 
tenderness  with  which  infancy  is  usually  Ixjhcld.  With  such  a  sentiment, 
how  innumerable  are  the  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion  !  ideas,  it  is  apparent,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  scene  before  our 
ryes,  or  to  the  possible  desolation  which  may  yet  await  its  infant  b<’auty, 
but  which  almost  involuntarily  extend  them'ielves  to  analogies  with  the  life 
of  man,  and  bring  before  us  all  those  images  of  hope  or  fear,  which, 
according  to  our  peculiar  situations  have  the  dominion  of  our  hearts !  — 
The  beauty  of  autumn  is  accompanied  with  a  similar  exercise  of  thought. 
Thckavci  begin  then  to  drop  from  the  trees;  the  flowers  and  shrubs, 
with  which  the  fields  were  adorned  in  the  summer  months,  decay  ;  the 
woods  and  groves  are  silent ;  the  sun  himself  seems  gradually  to  withdraw 
hii  light,  or  to  become  enfeebled  in  his  power.  Who  is  there,  who,  at 
dill  season,  does  not  feel  his  mind  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  melan- 
lancholy  ?  or  who  is  able  to  resist  that  current  of  thought,  which,  from 
«uch  appearances  of  decay,  so  naturally  leads  him  to  the  solenio  inx^-, 
oafioD  of  that  inevitable  fate,  which  is  to  bring  on  alike  tlic  decay  of  life, 
of  empire,  and  of  nature  itself.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  16— J7. 

*  And  what  is  it  that  constitutes  that  emotion  of  sublime  delight, 
which  every  man  of  common  sensibility  feels  upon  the  first  prospect  of 
Rome  ?  It  ii  not  the  scene  of  destruction  which  is  before  him.  It  is  not 
^  Tiber,  diminished  in  his  inugination  to  a  paltry  stream,  flowing  amid 
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the  ruins  of  thal  magnificence  which  it  once  adorned.  It  is  not  the^ 
umph  of  su]>crstiiiun  over  the  wreck  of  human  greatness,  and  its 
picnt 8  erected  upon  the  very  spot  uhcrc  the  first  honours  of  hunuairt 
have  been  gained.  It  is  antient  Rome  which  fills  his  imagination,  hi 
the  country  of  Caps.ir,  and  Cicero,  and  Viigil,  which  is  ^fore  him. '  i 
is  the  mistress  of  the  worUl  which  he  sees,  and  who  seems  to  him  | 
rise*  again  from  her  tomb,  to  give  laws  to  the  universe.  All  that  th 
labours  of  his  youth,  or  the  studies  of  his  maturer  age  have  acquired,  vis 
regal  d  to  the  history  of  this  great  people,  open  at  once  before  hit  iitt|v 
nation,  and  presi*ut  him  with  a  field  ot  high  and  solemn  imagery,  whid 
can  never  be  exhausted.  Take  from  him  these  associations,  conceal  (ni 
him  tliat  it  is  Rome  that  he  sees,  and  how  different  would  be  his  cos 
tion  !’  pp.  4l  —  V2, 

Tilt!  socoiul  ossay  is  devoted  trr  an  investigation  of  the  su^ 
lime  and  heantifnl,  as  they  exist  in  the  material  world  :  ft 
those  ifuahtits  i)(  matter  wliieli  liave  the  power  of  affecting  oq 
imagination  with  the  emotions  of  snhiitnity  and  heatity.  Tht 
anthor  emleavonrs  to  shew,  by  a  great  variety  of  very  copioci 
illnstr;»li(nis,  that  all  the  heaniy  and  snhliinity  which  we  ascribi 
to  the  various  appearances  of  matter,  are  to  he  attributed,  iwi 
to  ihi’ir  physical  (pialiiies,  hut  to  those  only  which  they  derht 
from  a-soeiation.  With  this  principle  as  Ins  guide,  he  thfi 
proceeds  to  iinestigate  the  snhlimity  and  lieanty  of  simple 
and  ( oinposed  sounds — of  the  colours  asul  forms  of  inaiiimttt 
matter — of  motion — and  finally,  of  the  hiinian  countenance, 
form,  and  gesture. 

Among  other  arguments,  winch  are  designed  to  prove  tbt! 
Ihe  siiblntiift/  ct(  Si)u\H\  arises,  not  from  any  original  fitness  h 
sounds  themselves  to  produce  this  emotion,  hut  entirely  fro® 
the  ideas  we  connect  w  ith  them,  the  author  remarks  that  s  sUihIi 
of  a  euntrary  kind  prodiicif  tlie  same  emotion.* 

•  I  he  most  general  character,  perhaps,  of  sublimity  in  sounds,  ii  tk 
of  loudness,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  instances  where  such  sooki 
arc  very  constantly  subliiue  ;  yet  there  are  many  instances  also,  wheretk 
contrary  quality  of  sounds  is  also  sublime ;  and  wIko  this  happens,  it  nil 
univcrs;\lly  be  found,  that  such  sounds  are  associated  with  ideas  of  pots 
or  danger,  or  some  other  quality  capable  of  exciting  strong  emotion.  TV 
loud  and  tumultuous .  sound  of  a  storm  is  uodoubt^ly  sublime;  but  that 
is  a  low  and  feeble  sound  which  frequently  precedes  it,  more  sublime  ! 
reality  than  all  the  uproar  of  the  storm  itself,  and  which  has  accord!^ 
been  frequently  made  use  of  by  poets,  in  heightening  their  descripo® 
et  such  scenes.’ 

«  “  Did  you  never  observe  f  says  Mr.  Gray  in  a  letter  to  a  frW} 
while  rocking  winds  are  fu’/twg  loudt  that  pause,  as  the  gust  is  recolleciii| 
itself,  and  rising  uix)n  the  car  in  a  shrill  and  plaintive  note,  like  the  iftfi 
of  an  itolian  hai^r  I  do  assure  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  loBk 
the  voice  of  a  spiriu^’  pp. 
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ArK»il»6>^  very  striking  proof  of  tl>e  effect  of  association  in 
imparting  sublimity  to  sound,  is  adduced  from  the  very  com¬ 
mon  circumstance  tif  some  insignificant  noise  being  mistaken 
for  the  explosion  of  thunder,  such  as  the  rumbling  of  a  cart, 
or  the  rattling  of  a  carriage.  While  the  mistake  continues, 
this  common  and  contempt  ible  noise  is  felt  as  really  sublime, 
obviously  from  its  being  associated  with  tin*  ideas  of  power 
tnd  danger;  but  the  moment  the  illusion  is  discovered,  and 
the  association  dissoUed,  the  sound  itself  ceases  to  aiVcet  us 
with  auv  emotion,  though  its  effects  on  the  mere  organ  of 
hearing  must  necessarily  continue  just  the  same  as  before. 

In  the  same  manner  also,  the  Ac./w/y  of  sound,  it  is  remark- 
fd,  results  from  its  association  with  qualities  and  circuni- 
ttaiices  capable  of  producing  pleasing  emotion.  The  sound 
of  a  waterfall,  so  ildighifid  amidst  the  luxuriant  scenery  of 
junmier,  is  scarcely  noticed,  nr  if  noticed,  is  simply  disa¬ 
greeable,  in  the  desolation  of  winU'^r.  The  tolling  of  the 
curfew,  to  which  we  listen  with  such  tranquil  pleasure  in  the 
evening,  because  it  is  then  significant  to  us  of  the  calmness 
ind  re|K)sc  that  attend  the  close  of  day,  is  quite  indifferent 
if  heard  at  any  other  hour.  The  sound  of  the  sheep-bell, 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city,  is  disreganlcd  ;  or  if  any  emo¬ 
tion  is  excited,  it  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  with 
which  we  listen  to-  its  “  drowsy  tinklings,”  as  it  “  lulls  the 
distant  fold”  in  some  pastoral  and  romantic  scene.  The  same 
kind  of  illustration  is  applicable  to  the  notes  and  cries  of 
animals,  and  the  tones  of  the  human  voice. 

In  the  section  which  treats  of  combined  sounds,  the  author 
^ enters  pretty  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  music,  and  the  sources  of  its  sublimity  and  beauty.  We 
I  will  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  very  brief  account 
of  his  ihcorv’.  After  remarking  that  the  two  principal  circum- 
•tances  which  distinguish  a  musical  composition  of  sounds,  are 
the  relation  of  the  different  sounds  to  one  key,  or  fundamental 
tone,  and  the  regularity  of  their  succession,  or  what  isconi- 
t*K)nly  called  time,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  with  both  these 
characteristics  of  musical  composition,  wc  have  many  interest¬ 
ing  associations,  The  key,  from  its  relation  to  thc’tones  of  the 
human  voice,  is  naturally  expressive  to  us  of  those  qualities  or 
affections  of  mind  which^are  signified  by  such  sounds;  while 
the  time,  by  its  different  measures  of*  velocity,  is  one  while  ex¬ 
pressive  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  another  of  melancholy  and  sad- 
There  is  also  a  very  strong  analogy  not  only  beiw'een 
^  progress  of  musical  sounds,  and* that  of  sounds  in  the  liu- 
*^n  voice,  in  the  case  of  particular  passions,  but  also  between 
‘^h  progress  in  sounds,  and  the  progress  of  thoyght,  in  the 
^•••cfsuch  passions.  All  the  passions  which  belong  to  pleaf 
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sure,  arc  aiteiuied  with  a  rapid  succession  of  t)iou(^ht,  and 
an  unusual  degree  of  vigour  to  our  imagination.  The  passion 
which  belong  to  pain,  produce,  in  general,  a  slow  and  lang« 
succession  of  thought,  and  depress  our  imagination  below  a 
natural  tone.  It  is,  indeed,  in  thus  being  able  to  express  boa 
the  font  of  passion  or  atVection,  and  that  progress  of  thought « 
sentiment  which  belongs  to  such  atVections,  that  the  foundi. 
tion  of  musical  expression  consists;  and  its  real  extent  coii- 
cides  with  this  account  of  it.  The  signs,  in  the  human  voict 
are  general  signs,  'riiey  express  particular  classes  of  passim 
or  emotion,  out  they  do  not  express  any  j‘|)ecific  pastier. 
Music,  which  can  avail  itself  of  these  signs  only,  can  exprtv 
nothing  more  specific  than  the  signs  themselves.  The  gcn^ 
ral  emotions  of  gaiety,  elevation,  solemnity,  melancholy, 
it  is  found  to  express ;  but  when  it  presumes  to  p 
further,  when  it  attempts  to  express  particular  passions,  am 
bition,  fortitude,  pity,  love,  gratitude,  &c.  it  either  fails  ib 
get  her  in  its  etfect,  or  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assisi- 
ance  of  words,  to  render  it  intelligHjle. 

But,  though  the  real  power  of  music  consists  in  its  imib 
tion  of  those  signs  of  emotion  which  are  found  in  the  hqoui 
voice,  yet,  from  its  nature,  it  possesses  advantages  which  thew 
signs  have  not,  and  which  render  it,  within  those  limits,  oneof 
the  most  powerful  means  w  hich  can  be  made  use  of,  in  exch- 
ing  emotion.  These  advantages  consist  in  that  variety  of  soun^ 
it  admits  of,  in  conformity  to  the  key,  or  fundamental  tow 
In  the  real  expression  of  passion  in  the  human  voice,  tk 
sound  is  nearly  uniform,  and  if  the  etfect  were  not  forgot,  ii! 
our  attention  to  the  language  and  the  sentiments  of  the  periiai 
who  addresses  us,  the  tone  of  any  passion,  as  far  as  mere  soooc 
is  concerned,  would  soon  become  unpleasing  from  its  unifora* 
ity.  In  music,  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  of  related  souok 
which  may  be  introduced,  preserves  the  emotion  which  the 
vailing  tone  is  of  itself  able  to  excite,  and  by  varying  theci- 
pression  of  it,  keeps  our  attention  and  imagination  continualli 
awake.  In  language,  every  person  under  tlic  infiuence  of  [»' 
sion  or  affection,  naturally  begins  with  expressing  the  cm* 
of  his  afi'ection.  In  this  case,  our  emotion  is  immediately* 
its  height,  and  naturally  cools  as  the  speaker  goes  on.  Inoo; 
sic,  the  manner  of  this  communication  resembles  the  tfd* 
conduct  of  the  epic  or  dramatic  poem,  where  w  e  find  ourseltt* 
at  once  involved  in  the  progress  of  some  great  interest,  wbett 
our  curiosity  is  wound  up  to  the  utmost  to  discover  the  erf*- 
and  where  at  every  step  this  interest  increases  from  bringing* 
nearer  to  the  expected  end. 

‘  That  the  effect  it  similar/  says  Mr.  A.  ‘  has,  I  am  persuaded,  b*** 
felt  in  the  itrongest  manner,  by  every  person  of  common  sensibilitjt  ^ 
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iotked  i»  *0  extremely  obvious,  from  the  effect  which  it  universally 
produced  by  any  pathetic  composition  upon  the  audience.  The  increasing 
nlfnce,  the  impatience  of  interruption  which  are  so  evident  as  the  compo- 
litloQ  ^8  on, — the  arts  by  which  the  performer  is  almost  instincUvcly  led 
to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  close  by  seeming  to  depart  fmm  it,— the  sup- 
prewion  of  e\  ery  sign  of  emotion  till  the  whole  is  completed,  and  the  vio- 
Irnce  cither  of  sensibility  or  applause,  that  are  immediately  displayed,  when¬ 
ever  a  full  and  harmonious  close  is  produced  ;  all  testify  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  increasing  nature  of  the  emotion,  and  the  singular  advantage 
which  music  thus  possesses,  in  keeping  the  attention  and  the  sensibility  so 
powerfully  awake.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  270,  271. 

With  musical  composition  there  are  also  other,  and  very  in- 
leresting  associations.  It  may  have  to  those  who  arc  capable  of 
criticizing  it,  the  same  pleasing  effect  upon  the  mind,  which 
the  composition  of  an  excellent  poem  or  oration  has  upon  the 
minds  of  those  wlio  are  judges  of  such  works.  The  (jualities  of 
skill,  novelty,  learning,  invention,  &c.  may  he  expressed  hy 
musical  composition,  and  these  qualities  may  be  the  foundation  of 
iH'aiity  or  sublimitv,  even  thougli  tiic  composition  should  have 
no  other,  or  more  alVectiiig  expression  to  recommend  it.  There 
is  aUo  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  performance  to  be  at- 
tended  to.  Tliere  is  the  judgment,  the  taste,  the  expression 
of  tite  performer,  in  addition  to  ail  those  qualities  of  excellence 
I  which  may  distinguish  llie  composition;  and  the  whole  effect 
is  similar  to  that  which  is  felt  from  any  celebrated  piece  of  po¬ 
etry,  when  recited  by  an  able  and  harmonious  declaiincr. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  Colours,  with  whicii  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  are  associated  matiy  pleasing  ideas,  arising  from  various 
causes,  either  of  a  pcrmatieiu  or  accidental  nature.  'Thus, 
white,  as  the  colour  of  day,  is  expressive  of  cheerfulttess  ; 
hlack,  as  the  colour  of  darkness,  of  gloom  and  melancholy. 
Blue,  is  the  colour  of  the  sky  in  serene  weather,  and  is  there¬ 
fore,  in  some  degree,  connected  with  that  plciising  character. 
Green,  as  the  colour  of  the  earth  in  spring,  is  expressive  to  us 
of  the  images  we  associate  with  that  deligiitful  season.  Many 
Colours  derive  expression  from  some  atialogy  we  discover  be- 
twMi)  them  and  certain  affections  of  the  mind,  an  association 
plainly  indicated  hy  the  epithets  soft  or  strong,  mild  or  bold, 
cli(XTtul  or  solemn.  Other  colours,  it  is  lemarked,  derive 
their  character  from  accidental  association.  With  purple,  we 
associate  the  idea  of  dignity  from  its  connection  witli  tlie  dress 
of  kings  :  and  scarlet,  in  this  country,  being  the  colour  which 
distinguishes  the  dress  of  the  army,  has  acquired  a  character 
correspondent  to  its  employment.  It  also  may"  also  be  noticed 
^5tt  no  new  colour  is  ever  beautiful  till  we  have  formed 
^fne  pleasing  association  with  it.  This  is  particularly  observ- 
,^hle  ill  the  article  of  dress.  The  colours  of  a  glass  bottle,  of 
^l^y,  and  iiiany  others  still  more  unpleasant,  have  been  fashion- 
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able  ami  aduiircJ.  A)»  b(u»n,  however,  ilie  fashion  chan^ 
aiul  tlicy  wliose  rank  ami  accoiDplishaients  ^ive  ihis  ficticio^ 
value  i«  the  culouis,  dcserl  ihein,  their  licauty  is  at  an  end. 

In  the  lollowin^  chapter,  tiicautluM \ leaciingpriiiciple  is  illn. 
ii  al?cl,asappiicablei(»  lhel)e;uiiy  ami  sublimity  of  Forms.  Wiik 
a  retertMU'e  to  ilieir  sources  of  expression,  the  qualities  of  inani. 
male  forms  are  distribnied  into  nattjral,  or  such  as  arise  frott 
the  nature  of  the  bodies  distinguislied  by  such  forms;  re¬ 
lative,  or  such,  as  arise  from  their  being  the  subject  or  pro- 
tiuclion  of  art ;  and  accidv  ntal,  or  such  as  arise  fruin  casual 
sociatioti.  'The  first  scctum  accordinglv  treats  of  the  natursl 
sublimity  ami  beauty  of  forms.  Such  terms  it  is  remarked, 
as  (listitiguish  bodies  connected  with  the  ideas  of  nower  ind 
danger — of  strength  and  duration — of  spletidoiir  atul  ma^uifi. 
cence — of  awe  and  solemnity,  are  gctierally  sublime,  lienee 
the  sublimity  of  all  those  forms  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
instruments  of  war,  piiriieiilarly  the  steel  armour  ot  the  middle 
ages — of  the  gothic  castle — of  the  throne,  the  sceptre,  the 
diadem,  and  the  triumphal  arch — of  the  forms  of  temples— and 
of  all  tliose  tliin-^s  which  are  employed  in  the  hniial  of  the 
dead,  the  pall,  the  liearse,  the  robes  of  mourners,  ike. 

'I’hc  most  nh\ioiis  definition  of  form,  it  is  observed,  is  that  of 
matter  hounded  or  cireumscrihed  by  lines:  and  as  matter  can¬ 
not  he  ineinded  in  a  straight  line,  it  follows  that  the  only  lines 
which  can  constitute  form,  must  he  either  angular,  or  curved 
ami  winding.  Forms  which  arc  composed  by  one  of  thcif 
lines  solely  niav  he  termed  simple,  while  those  which  are 
composed  by  the  union  of  both,  may  he  termed  complex.  Tilt 
author  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  winding  or  serpentine 
fortiis  are  generally  expressive  of  fineness,  delicacy,  and  ease, 
and  angular  forms  of  strength,  roughness,  and  constraint;  but 
that  ‘if,*  according  tothetheory  previously  laid  down,‘  the  wind¬ 
ing  or  serpentine  form  is  beautiful,  not  in  itself  and  originallv, 
hm  in  consequence  of  the  associations  we.  connect  with  it,  K 
ought  to  follow,  that  whenever  this  association  is  destroyed, 
the  form  should  he  no  longer  heaiiiifnl,  and  that  wliereverihe 
same  as'iociations  are  connected  witli  the  contrary  form,  thit 
form  should  then  he  felt  as  beautiful.’  Accordingly  tliejost* 
ness  of  this  observation  is  very  pleasingly  confirmed  by  vari¬ 
ous  examples,  taken  from  the  forms  of  the  vegeuible  kingdom, 
and  from  those  of  the  productions  of  art. 

Ab  the  beauty  of  simple  forms  is  found  to  consist  in  their  ex¬ 
pression  cd  some  pleasing  or  affecting  quality,  so  also,  Mr.  All- 
son  conceives,  does  the  beauty  of  complex  forms  arise  from 
‘  the  composition  of  expression  and  not,  as  it  has  been  gen^ 
rally  imagined,  from  the  mere  union  of  uniformity  and  variety* 
No  complex  forms,  therefore,  he  contends,  are  beautiful,  ei- 
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I  ffpi  wheye  tlie  or  the  scene  has  some  determinate  cha¬ 

racter  or  expression,  wliich  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  com- 
[  position,  and  wheie  the  dilferent  parts  are  referred  to  this  pre- 
vailin'4  character,  and  so  fitted  to  the  general  expression  as  to 
I  produce  an  uniform  and  harmonious  whole  ; — and  this  posi^ 
lion  lie  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  the  forms  of  the  vegetable 
world,  to  ornamental  gurdeniinr,  to  artificial  forms,  to  the  or* 
ders  ol  archiiectnre,  and  to  the  foundation  of  Ixfuiity  in  dress. 

In  the  following  seetion,  the  author  passes  on  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  ;r/rt/f’rc  heanlv  of  forms,  or  that  heanty  which  they 
derive  from  the  expression  of  those  qualities,  of  which  forms 
are  the  signs,  from  their  being  the  sidijects  of  art,  or  pro<luc- 
edliv  wisdom  or  design  for  some  end.  ‘  Kvery  work  of  design,* 
lit* remarks,  ‘mav  luicoiisiviered  in  one.  or  othc*r(jf  the  following 
lights:  Cither  in  relation  to  the  art  orde.Nigii  vviiieh  produced 
— to  the  nature  of  its  construction,  for  iln!  purpose  or  tuid  in¬ 
tended, — or  to  the  nature  of  the  end  whicli  it  is  thus  ilestined 
to  serve  :  and  its  beauty  accortlingly  depends,  i'ither  upon  the 
excellence  or  wisdom  of  tfiis  design,  upon  the  fiiiu'ss  or  propri¬ 
ety  ot  this  construction,  or  ufion  the  utility  of  this  end.  'l"he 
considerations  of  design,  of  fitness,  and  of  utility,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  the  three  great  sources  of  the  relative 
be.iuty  of  forms.*  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  quality  wliieli  is  most  iiaiurally  and  powerfully  expressive 
of  design,  is  uniformity,  or  regularity  ;  and  that  the  beauty  of 
this  (jtiulity  in  forms  arises  entirely  from  its  expression  of  dc- 
sign. 

‘  Whenever,’  he  reniarka,  ‘  we  know  that  such  appearances  in  nature 
are  the  effect  of  chance,  or  seem  to  have  been  produced  witlicut  any  design, 
they  arc  not  beautiful.  We  often  meet  with  vegetable  productions,  which 
isiume  perfectly  regular  forms,  and  which  approach  to  a  resemblance  to 
animals.  However  exact  such  a  resemblance  may  be,  or  however  regular 
the  form,  we  never  consider  such  productions  as  beautiful.  We  say  only 
that  they  arc  curious  :  we  run  to  see  them  as  novelties,  but  we  never  speak 
of  their  beauty,  or  feel  from  them  that  emotion  and  delight  which  beauty 
excites.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  64,65. 

It  is  obvious  also,  Mr.  Alison  observes,  that  uniformity  is  not 
always  couall^*  beautiful ;  and  that  its  beauty  is  proportioned 
die  diniculty  of  its  attaimnent,  or  the  more  forcible  expres¬ 
sion  of  design  and  skill. 

‘  In  simple  forms,  or  such  as  are  constituted  by  lines  of  one  kind,  uni¬ 
formity  is  beautiful  but  in  a  very  small  degree.  Increase  die  number  of 
and  its  beauty  increaK'S  in  proportion  to  their  number.  We  are  not 
aiuch  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  two  leaves  of  a  tree.  The  uniformity 
of  the  whole  number  of  leaves  is  a  very  beautiful  consideration.  I  he  uni- 
fonnity  of  these  minute  parts  in  every  individual  of  the  class,  in  every  tree 
the  same  kind  in  DaturCf  is  a  consideration  of  still  greater  effect,  and  can 
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tcarccljr  be  prc?cnte<!  to  th^  mind,  without  awakening  a  very  powerful  co^ 
viction  of  wisdom  and  design/  Vol.  II.  p.  66. 

This  idea  of  the  beauty  of  uniformity  and  regularity,  « 
founded  upon  ibe  expression  of  design,  is  very  ingeniously  tp. 
plied  bv  tVt'  author  to  account  for  tlie  universal  prevatence (tf 
uniformity  over  variety  in  the  infancy  of  the  tine  arts,  and  for 
certain  remaikable  facts  connected  with  tlieir  history.  It  is  vert 
natural  to  imagine,  that  when  the  attention  of  men  was  fir>tdu 
reeled  to  works  of  design,  such  forms  would  beemplovodiB 
those  arts,  as  w  ere  most  strongly  expressive  of  design  and  skill; 
both  from  their  ignorance  of  those  ir.ore  interesting  qualitiei 
which  such  productions  might  express,  and  trom  the  peetdiar 
value  which  design  or  art  itself  possessed,  in  the  early  stajjei 
of  society.  When  any  art  was  first  discovered  among  a  rude 
pwple,  the  circumstance  which  would  most  sirougly  affect 
them,  would  he  the  art  itself;  what  tite  artist  would  most  value 
himself  upon,  would  he  the  f)rodnciion  of  a  work  of  skdl ;  vvhii 
the  spectator  would  most  admire,  would  he  the  ingenuity  ofibe 
worknutu.  T  he  further  progress  of  tht‘se  arts,  however,  would 
lead  to  the  discovery,  that  other,  and  more  affecting  qualities 
might  he  expressed  by  forms,  than  that  of  mere  design.  1’be 
same  progress  also,  by  renileringeasy  what  at  first  was  difficult, 
woulti  make  the  production  of  uniformity  and  regularity  le« 
forcibly  the  sign  of  skill  tlian  at  firsts  and  both  these  causes 
would  lead  to  ilu*  iuiroduction  of  \arieiy.  The  variety,  there- 
tore,  uhleh  l(»ok  |d;\ee  at  this  period  of  the  avis,  would  hecoire 
tile  indication  of  improved  and  clc'gaiu  design,  as  uniformity  M 
f»>i  inerlv  heenlhc  indii  idionofdcsiguilself.  Thus  the  artist  would 
ho  graduailv  led  to  the  production  of  beautiful  and  expressive 
form,  and  the  expression  of  character  uouUI  ho  cousieJered 
more  as  tin*  sign  of  skill,  than  the  mere  expression  of  design 
ii<eir.  \\  he!^,  however,  the  arts  which  are  conversant  in  the 
lieae.ty  of  form,  have  arrived  at  that  happy  stage  of  their  pro* 
•j:res<,  wli»*n  the  exeellei.ce  of  the  artist  can  no  lonjjer  bedis- 
fin^ui\<htd  by  ilie  prodncuon  of  merely  beautiful  or  exprtssire 
form;  he  is  nr.turally  led  to  distinguish  it  by  the  production  of 
what  is  iiuei>mm()U  or  dillicult,  to  signalize  his  works  by  the 
fertilitv  of  his  invention,  or  the  dexteniy  of  iiis  c.\ecutiou,  and 
thus  graduailv  to  forget  the  tud  of  his  art,  in  liis  anxiety  todis* 
play  his  superiority  in  the  art  itself.  Ily  these  means,  the  arts 
of  ia€te,  in  every  country,  aflc*r  a  certain  period  of  perfection, 
have  degenerated  into  the  mere  expression  of  the  skill  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  artist,  and  have  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of 
haiivr.riTv,  aiie.osi  ns  great  as  that  from  which  they  at  first 
uiose. 

tor  ilio  tiutli  of  tlicsc  observations,  of  which  we  have  ibu* 
.;;vcn  a  very  hasty  sketch,  the  author  refers  to  the  history  of 
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ibf  arts  of  statuary ,  paintinj^,  music,  poetry,  and  ornamental 
jranlcniug.  Upon  the  same  principle,  also,  he  accounts  for  the 
of  rhyme,  and  measure,  and  for  the  remarkable  fact 
of  ibc  precedence  of  metrical  to  prose  composition. 

<  The  use  of  language  is  acquired  so  early  in  life,  and  is  practised  upon 
common  occasions  with  so  little  study  or  thought,  that  it  appears  to  a  rude 
people,  as  it  does  to  the  common  people  of  every  country,  rather  as  an  in¬ 
herent  power  of  our  nature,  than  as  an  acquisition  of  labour  or  study ;  and 
upon  such  occasions,  is  considered  as  no  more  expressive  of  design  or 
skill,  than  the  notes  of  birds,  or  the  cries  of  animals.  When  therefore  men 
6rst  began  to  think  of  composition,  and  to  expect  admiration  from  their 
skill  in  it,  they  would  very  naturally  endeavour  to  make  it  as  expressive  at 
they  could  of  this  skill,  by  distinguishing  it  as  much  as  possible  from  com¬ 
mon  language.  There  was  no  way  so  obvious  for  tliis,  as  by  the  production 
of  some  kind  of  regularity  or  uniformity ;  by  the  production  either  of  re¬ 
gularity  in  the  succession  of  these  sounds,  or  of  uniformity  or  resemblance 
in  the  sounds  themselves.  Rhyme  or  measure  then  (according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  language,  and  the  superior  diHiculty  of  either)  woiJd  naturally 
come  to  be  the  constituent  mark  of  poetry,  or  of  that  species  of  composition 
which  was  destined  to  affect  or  to  please.  It  would  be  the  simplest  re¬ 
source  which  the  poet  could  fall  upon,  to  distinguish  his  productions  from 
common  language  ;  and  it  would  accordingly  please,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  otits  regularity,  or  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  expressive 
of  his  labour  and  skill.  The  greater  and  more  important  charactenstict  of 
the  art,  a  rude  people  must  necessarily  be  unacquainted  with }  and  what 
would  naturally  constitute  the  distinction  to  them  between  poetry  and 
common  language,  would  be  the  appearance  of  uniformity  or  regularity  in 
the  one,  and  the  want  of  them  in  the  other.’ 

*  As  thus,  the  first  instances  of  composition  would  be  distinguished  by 
»ome  8p<‘cic8  of  uniformity,  every  kind  of  composition  would  gp*adually 
borr  >w,  or  come  to  be  distinguished  by. the  same  character.  If  it  was  nc- 
cesMi  yfor  the  |KK.t  to  study  rhyme  or  measure,  to  distinguish  his  verses 
from  c  'mn  )n  language,  it  would  be  equally  necessary  for  the  lawgiver  to 
Ku  jy  the  same  in  the  composition  of  his  laws,  and  the  sage  in  the  compo- 
lition  of  his  aphorisms.  Without  this  character,  they  had  no  distinction 
from  usual  or  familiar  expression  ;  they  had  no  mark  by  which  they  might 
hr  known  to  be  the  fruit  of  thought  or  reflection,  instead  of  the  immediate 
rifusicn  of  fancy.  It  is  hence  that,  in  every  country,  proverbs,  or  the  an- 
tirnt  maxims  of  wisdom,  are  distinguished  by  alliteration,  or  measure,  or 
•oroe  other  artifice  of  a  like  nature ;  that,  in  many  countries,  the  earliest 
bws  have  been  written  in  verse  ;  and,  in  general,  that  the  aitiflcial  compo* 
ution  which  is  now  appropriated  to  poetry  alone,  and  distinguished  by  the 
Bank*  oi  poetical  composition,  was  naturally  the  previiling  character  of 
composition,  and  applied  to  every  subject  which  was  the  fruit  of  labour  or 
n^(i»»atlon,  as  the  mark,  and  indeed  the  only  mark,  that  then  could  be 
g'vin,  of  the  employment  of  this  labour  and  meditation.* 

i  he  invention  of  writing  occasioned  a  very  great  revolution  in  compo< 
•«tion.  W’^hat  \n  as  written,  was  of  itself  expressive  of  design.  Prose, 
^^efore,  when  written,  was  equally  expressive  of  design  with  verse  or 
'^hy.'nc  ;  md  the  restraints  which  these  imposed,  led  men  oaturally  to  for- 
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Mkp  that  artificial  composition,  u  bich  now  no  longer  had  the  vitiuf  it  bon, 
before  tliii  Inrention.  The  discovery  ol  writing,  mg  therefore  iwtunlL 

in  uroge.’  V^ol.  11.  pp-  80.  84. 


to  have  led  to  comjx)sttion  in  prose.'  Voi,  li,  pp. 

A  gri'al  deal  has  heiMi  sniil  ahoiit  ilu*  intrinsic  and  origin)! 
heiititv  of  ilu*  proporiions  observed  in  (irixiin  uicliitecturt. 
Mr.  A lisonrefntrsthisprtn  ailing  idea,  and  shews,  very  plausibit 
we  think,  that  the  bt*iiuty  of  f  ro^nirtion  ii;  the  classic  orders 
consists  entirely  in  the  expression  ot  Htness,  or  the  proper 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  The  pecidiar  bcatity  of  tin 
Grecian  otders,  and  the  emotion  of  delight  With  which  we 
hold  them,  arises,  he  conceives,  from  very  different  caum ! 
than  the  mere  perception  of  the  hvauty  of  ihcir  proper, 
tious. 

•  The  pro])ortion8  of  these  Orders,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  distne 
sublets  of  ^«uty  from  the  ornaments  with  which  they  are  cnibelliilKi 
from  the  magnificence  with  which  tlicy  are  executed,  from  ilie  purposeiof 
elegance  they  are  intended  to  serve,  or  tlie  scenes  of  grandeur  they  ait 
destined  to  adum.  it  is  in  such  scenes,  however,  and  with  such  additi¬ 
ons,  that  we  an*  acaistomed  to  observe  them  ;  and  w  hile  we  feel  therf. 
feet  of  ail  theti*  accidental  associations,  we  are  seldom  willing  to  examise 
wlut  are  the  causes  of  the  complex  emotion  we  feel,  and  readily  attribute 
to  the  nature  of  the  architecture  itself,  the  whole  pleasure  which  we  erjoy. 
But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  associations  wc  ha^e  with  these  tonm, 
tlmt  still  more  powerfully  serve  to  command  our  admiration  ;  for  they  are 
titc  iiretimn  orders ;  they  derive  their  origin  from  those  times,  and  were  the 
ornament  of  those  countries,  which  are  most  hallowed  in  our  imaginatioM; 
and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  sec  them,  even  in  their  modern  copies,  withoii 
hreling  them  opi'rate  upon  our  minds,  as  relics  of  those  polished  natioM 
where  they  first  arose,  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they  were  sf* 
terwuids  borrowed.*  Vol.  If.  pp,  156,  157. 

\Vi*  now  pass  on  to  thr  sixth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
l)eauty  and  siihlimity  of  the  Human  Frame.  While  this,  it  is 
observed,  is  of  all  material  objects,  that  in  which  the  greatest 
degree  of  beauty  is  found,  so  ‘  it  is  also  the  object  witb  which 
we  have  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  intcresiiug  associ- 
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‘  The  greatest  beauty  of  inanimate  matter  arises  from  some  resemblancfi  j 
we  dticorer  between  particular  qualities  of  it,  and  certain  qualities  or  diipo*  I 
sttiofis  of  mind.  But  the  effect  which  such  resemblances  or  analogies  cm 
pTtklnce,  is  feeble,  in  comprison  of  that  which  it  produced  by  the  irom^ 
dhie  expression  of  such  qualities  or  dispotitiont  in  the  human  fraiK. 
Such  resemblances  .'Hso  are  few  as  well  at  distant ;  but  to  the  exprcisioti 
of  the  human  frame  there  are  no  other  limits  than  those  that  arc  imposed  W 
the  intellectual  or  moral  powers  of  man.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  t2l7.  ^18. 

Tli*‘  illustrations  that  follow  are  designed  to  shew,  that  ibe 
beauty,  or  subliinity,  which  are  to  he  found  in  tiie  oxierntl 
tiaine  of  man,  are  to  he  altogether  ascribed  to  the  expressjo# 
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of  or  atftH!ting  qualities  ot*  mind.  A  few  brief  spe* 

ciiiu'nsot*  the  jjeneral  H'ain  of  reasofdng  ^mrsued  in  ibis  part  of 
die  work,  is  all  that  our  limits  will  eniibie  us  to  give. 

*  Tlie  same  colour,*  says  Mr.  Alison,  ‘  which  is  beButiful  in  one  co«n< 
tcDiDce,  is  not  beautiful  in  another :  whereas  if  tlwre  were  any  law  of  na- 
turr,  by  which  certain  colour.,  were  permanently  beautiful,  these  cobare 
alone  would  be  beautiful  in  every  c:isc.  Of  the  truth  of  the  fact  which  1 
have  suu*d,  no  person  can  be  ignorant.  The  colours  which  we  .idmire  in 
childhood,  ore  unsuitable  to  youth:  tliose  wliich  we  admire  in  youth,  int 
as  unsuitable  to  manhood:  and  both  arc  different  from  those  which  we  ex¬ 
pect,  and  love  in  age.*  ‘  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  expect  & 
very  different  degree,  at  least,  of  colour,  in  the  two  sexes;  and 
who  does  not  hnd,  tJiat  the  same  colour  which  it  beautiful  in  the 
one,  as  expressive  of  the  character  he  expects,  is  positively  painful 
and  disagiTcable  in  the  other.  'Fbc  dark  red,  or  the  firm  brown  of 
complexion,  so  significant  to  us  in  man  of  energy  and  vigour, 
would  be  simply  painful  to  us  in  the  complexion  of  woman ;  while  the 
pearly  white,  and  the  evanescent  bloom,  which  expresses  to  us  so  well  all 
the  gentleness,  and  all  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character,  would  be 
simply  painful,  or  disgusting  to  us  in  the  complexion  ot  man.’  Vol. 

II  pp.  5. 

A  similar  inode  of  argument  is  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
features  of  the  liiiinan  countenance. 

*  In  this  progress,’  (viz.  of  man  from  Infancy  to  old  age)  *  there  is  not 
1  single  feature  which  is  not  changed  in  form,  in  size,  ana  in  proportion  to 
the  rest ;  yet,  in  all  these,  we  not  only  discover  beauty,  but  what  is  more 
iinpoitant,  we  discover  it,  at  different  ages,  in  forms  different,  if  not  op* 
posite,  from  those  in  which  we  had  discovered  it  before.  The  round 
cheek,  the  tumid  lip,  the  unmarked  eyebrow,  &c.  which  are  all  so  betuti* 
fill  in  infancy,  yield  to  the  muscular  cheek,  the  firm  and  contracted  lip, 
the  dark,  and  prominent  eyc*brow,  and  all  the  opposite  forms  which  cre¬ 
ate  the  beauty  of  manhood.  It  is  again  the  want  m  all  this  muscular  pow¬ 
er  :  and  the  new  change  of  all  the  forms  which  it  induces  ;  the  collapsed 

tlie  trembling  lip,  the  grey  eye-brow,  &c.  which  constitute  the 
beauty  of  age,*  Vol.  II.  p.  250. 

*  The  full  and  blooming  cheek  suits  the  countenance  of  vouth,  and 
mirth,  and  female  loveliness  :  the  sunk  and  faded  cheek,  the  face  of  sen¬ 
sibility,  of  grief,  or  of  penitence.  The  raised  lip,  the  elevated  eye-brow, 
•Ik  rapid  motion  of  the  eye,  are  all  the  concomitants  of  joyous  beauty. 
The  reverse  of  all  these,  the  depressed  lip,  the  contracted  eve-brow,  the 
•low  and  languid  motion  of  the  eye,  are  the  circumstances  which  we  cx- 
po<t  and  require  in  the  countenances  of  sorrow  or  of  sensibility.  Change 
3oy  of  these  conformations— and  the  picture  becomes  a  monster,  from 
which  even  then  the  most  vulgar  taste  would  fly,  as  from  something  unna- 
mral  and  disgusting.  If  there  were  any  real  or  original  beauty  in  such 
conformations,  nothing  of  this  kind  could  happen!  And  however  diicord- 

were  our  emotions  of  beauty  and  of  sentiment,  we  should  still  feel  these 
conformations  beautiful,  just  as  we  perceive,  under  all  circumstances,  co¬ 
lour!  to  be  permanently  colours,  and  forms  to  be  forms.’  pp.  255, 
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*  While  there  is  scarcely  aoy  countenance  tliat  remains  beautiful  node 
the  expression  of  %'tJgar  or  uninteresting  emotions^  and  none  which  qi 
preserve  it  under  the  dominion  of  vicious  or  improper  dispositions,  it  nn 
at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  there  are  very  few  countenances  whii 
are  not  raised  into  beauty,  by  the  influence  of  amiable  or  lofty  expresiioi. 
They,  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  witness  the  effects  of  sudden  joy  cr 
unlooked-for  hope  in  the  countenances,  even  of  tlie  lowest  of  the  peopk; 
-»who  have  attended  to  the  influence  of  sorrow,  or  sympathy,  in  then- 
pression  of  faces  unknown  to  affectation— they,  still  more,  who  have  m 
looked  steadily  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  or  of  death,  and  have  seen  tk 
influences  of  submission  and  of  resignation  upon  every  feature  of  the  lof. 
fering  or  expiring  countenance,  can,  I  am  persuaded,  well  tell,  thatthm 
is  scarcely  any  form  of  features  which  such  interesting  and  lofty  expw* 
sioos  cannot  and  do  not  exalt  into  beauty.’  pp.  272, 

On  the  same  principle  Mr.  A.  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  human  frame.  From  the  widely  different  pro- 
p)rtions  observable  in  tlie  several  ages  of  man,  in  the  differem 
sexes,  and  in  the  various  occupations  and  professions  of  soci¬ 
ety,  in  all  of  which,  diftcrent,  and  even  opposite  kinds  of  beau¬ 
ty  may  be  traced,  he  concludes  that  there  are  no  certain  pro- 
])urtions  of  the  human  frame  which  are  exclusively,  or  origin¬ 
ally  beautiful ;  but  that  the  form,  as  well  as  the  countenance 
of  man,  derives  its  beauty  altogether  from  the  expression  it 
conveys  to  us  of  pleasing  or  interesting  character. 

From  the  section  on  Grace,  we  merely  select  the  followinj; 
animated  passage. 

‘  Wherever  the  powers  and  facilities  of  motion  arc  possessed,  there  the 
capacity  of  grace,  at  least,  is  possessed  along  with  them :  and  whenever 
in  such  motions  grace  is  actually  perceived,*  1  think  it  will  always  be 
found  to  be  in  slow,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  ri'strained,  or 
measured  motions.  The  motions  of  the  horse,  when  wild  in  the  pasture, 
are  beautiful ;  when  urged  to  his  speed,  and  straining  for  victory,  they 
may  be  felt  as  sublime  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  movements  of  a  different  kind 
that  wc  feel  them  as  graceful,  when  in  the  impatience  of  the  field,  oris 
the  curvetting  of  the  manege,  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  all  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  animated,  and  yet  to  restrain  them  from  some  principle  of 
beneficence,  or  of  dignity.  Every  movement  of  the  stag  almost  is  beso* 
tiful,  from  the  fineness  of  his  form,  and  the  case  of  his  gestures;  yetk 
is  not  in  thest',  or  in  the  heat  of  the  chacc  that  he  is  graceful ;  it  is  whet 
he  pauses  upon  some  eminence  in  the  pursuit,  when  he  erects  his  crested 
head,  and  when  looking  with  disdain  upon  the  enemy  who  follow,  he 
bounds  to  the  freedom  of  his  hills.  It  is  not,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
rapid  speed  of  the  eagle  when  he  darts  upon  his  prey,  that  we  perceive  the 
grace  of  which  his  motions  arc  capable.  It  is  when  he  soars  slowly  up* 
wards  to  the  sun,  or  when  he  wheels  with  easy  and  continuous  motion,  w 
airy  circles  in  the  sky.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  412.  413. 

In  the  investigation  of  these  subjects,  Mr,  Alison  has  perhaps 
been  rather  more  difhise  than  was  necessary  ;  and  there  is,  we 
think,  here  and  there,  a  needless  rcrurrenec  of  similar  train' 
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©f  thought  and  argument.  We  have  also  noticed  an  occasional 
rcdunilancv  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  few  grammatical  errors: 
but  these  trifling  defects  arc  ani|)ly  compensated  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  correctness  and  elegance  of  style.  Though  the  author 
has  treated  his  subject  in  a  manner  strictly  argumentative 
ami  logical,  he  has  nevertheless  shewn  himself  very  feel- 
in^^ly  alive  to  its  beauties.  There  is  often  an  interesting 
pathos  in  his  manner  ,  and  he  has  thrown  over  his  whole 
work,  the  rich,  though  chaste  colouring  of  an  imagination 
highly  poetical. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  concurrence  with  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son,  in  the  general  principle  of  his  theory.  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  shew  in  what  respects  we  differ  from  him. 

We  think  he  lias  rendered  his  theory  unnecessarily  complex, 
by  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  emotions  of 
Taste,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  some  simple  emotion  or  af- 
fetiion  should  be  excited  by  the  objects  we  contemplate,  buf 
that  the  imagination  should  be  also  stimulated  to  the  prosecu* 
lion  of  a  trgulai'  train  of  thought^  corresponding  to  the  primary 
atledion.  Thus,  in  the  Introduction,  alluding  to  the  elfect 
produced  upon  the  mind,  when  the  emotions  of  beauty  or  suh- 
limitv  ‘'tre  experienced,  Mr.  Alison  observes,  *  that  it  is  not  in 
fact  a  simple,  but  a  complex  emotion ;  that  it  involves  in  all 
cases,  first,  tha  production  of  some  simple  emotion,  or  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  some  moral  alfcction,  and,  secondly,  the  consequeni 
excitement  of  a  peculiar  exercise  of  the  imagination;  that 
these  concomitant  effects  are  distinguishable,  and  very  often 
distinguished  in  our  experience  ;  and  that  the  peculiar  pleasure 
of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  is  only  felt,  when  these  two  ef¬ 
fects  are  conjoined,  and  the  complex  emotion  produced.* 
This  idea  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
first  essay.  ‘  Thus,’  says  Mr. Alison,’  the  prospect  of  a  serene 
evening  in  summer,  produces  first  an  emotion  of  peacefulness 
and  tranquillity,  and  then  suggests  a  variety  of  images  corres¬ 
ponding  to  this  primary  impression.  The  sight  of  a  torrent,  or 
of  a  storm,  in  the  same  manner,  impresses  us  first  with  senti¬ 
ments  of  awe,  or  solemnity,  or  tenor,  and  then  awakens  in 
onr  minds  a  series  of  conceptions  allied  to  this  peculiar  emo* 
hon.’  Now  all,  it  seems  to  us,  that  is  essentially  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  production  of  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  the 
emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  is  that  the  subject,  or  the 
teene, should  impress  its  peculiar  character  upon  the  imagina- 
hon  in  a  strong  and  lively  manner.  Thus,  we  may  feel  the 
cheerfulness,  or  the  tenderness  of  spring,  the  solemnity  of  au« 
*umn,  the  majesty  of  winter,  &c.  without  the  consequent  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  train  of  images  corresponding  to  these  various 
Jmpressions.  And,  with  regard  to  most  individuals,  the  fact 
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w,  that  it  is  only  in  tliis  way  that  they  do  feel  the  itii(irea$io^ 
which  the  scenes  of  nature  excite.  The  imagination  may  h 
gnitiheil,  aiui  the  pleasures  of  taste  enj^^ycd,  though  no  coi, 
res|K)ndiiig  train  of  imagery  succeed,  which  may  indeed  retiier 
the  visions  of  faucy  more  bright  and  im|>rcssive,  but  wliict 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  tlie  province  of  genius  and  poeirj, 
than  to  that  of  taste  ak)ne. 

We  think  tlie  autitor  carries  liis  hypothihiis  rather  too  (ir 
by  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  physical  or  intrinsic  heauu 
in  the  qualities  of  matter.  Beauty,  in  its  most  simple  and  el^ 
mentary  form,  is,  we  conceive,  an  obpHrt  of  sensation.  We 
are  often  cotvseious  of  its  existenee  without  the  oxciteincntoi 
any  emotion.  \\"e  know  by  experience  that  certain  comhiiu- 
tioiis  of  sound  produce  pleasure,  attd  that  others  are  intrinsic¬ 
ally  disagreeable.  Hut  we  should  hardly  dignity  the  mere  or. 

C* :  pleasure  derived  from  the  comhiuation  ot  two  or  more  re¬ 
sounds,  or  even  from  a  suecessiou  of  those  sounds,  br 
the  apfiellation  of  an  emotion;  Expression,  as  Mr.  Alison  ven 
jusilv  observes,  either  of  some  interesting  alfection,  or  ofsotie 
pleasing  quality  in  the  composition,  or  the  performance,  miN 
l)e  given  to  mtisie,  to  render  it  capal)le  ol  exciting  emotiotj. 
Yet,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  particular  quality  of 
sound,  whereby  it  becomes  capiible  of  producing  the  organic 
plcasuix'  derived  from  harmony  alone,  may  be  very  pro|)erlt 
ciesigmitod  by  the  term  beauty;  though  wo  acknowledge  it  it 
beauty  of  a  very  simple  and  inferior  kind.  The  same  obsem> 
tion  will  apply  to  colours,  and  their  various  oomhinations. 
We  just  mention,  by  way  of  example,  the  delicate  streaks  with 
which  the  calyx  of  a  tulip  or  a  carnation  is  painted  ;  or  the 
vivid  colours  displayed  on  the  pow<lcrcd  wing  of  a  butler* 
Hy  ;  or,  to  take  nn  instance  of  a  cli derent  kind,  the  dis(>ositk}B 
of  the  colours  in  n  rainbow,  independent  of  tlie  grandeur  of 
its  lol'ty  arch ;  or  tlte  tints  with  which  autumn  decorates  tbc 
woods.  Wc  know  it  may  he  said,  that  these  objects  are,  fro* 
various  oilier  caiistts,  proiluctive  of  interesting  emotion,  and 
that  tlie  colours  themselves  arc  accounted  beautiful  as  the  sigti 
of  these  interesting  qualities.  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
hoirevor,  there  is,  aloof  from  all  these  considerations,  a  plot- 
sure  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  colours  consi¬ 
dered  merely  as  physical  ipiaiitic»s ;  and  if  we  are  not  per* 
mittofl  to  designate  that  power  by  which  they  hecono 
capable  of  exciting  this  pleasure,  by  tlie  term  beauty,  wc 
confess  wc  know  not  what  other  ap^ieliation  to  alVord  it.  h 
has  1h*cii  sahi,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  intrinsically  bean- 
titul  in  colours,  we  should  in  all  cases  derive  the  same  plot* 
sure  from  their  appearance  :  and,  the  tattered  and  cast-off 
jragH  ot  a  beggar^pntrid  flesh — the  contents  of  dunghills, 
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various  other  objects  still  more  tlisgustins:,  have  been  exhibit* 
eti  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  In  n*ply  to^thls,  it  may 
bo  observed,  that  association  in  these  instances,  diminishes, 
or  destrovs  the  effect  of  colour,  just  as,  with  regard  to.those  be- 
fore  mentioned,  the cffec't  is  no  cioubt  considerably  increased  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps, 
in  instances  taken  from  objects  which  are  in  themselves  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  opinion 
j  we  have  ventured  to  sup|)ort  will  be  most  likely  to  appear; 

I  jnd,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  result  would  be  in  favour  of  our 
j  position.  Among  a  variety  of  examples  which  might  be  ad- 
!  duced,  we  will  only  mention  the  brilliant  and  finely  varirgat- 
e<l  hues  that  adorn  the  train  of  the  peacock,  which  certainly 
^  b  in  no  other  respect  an  interesting  bird,  and,  were  it  not 
for  his  gaudy  pluma£:e,  would  never  be  thought  beautiful,  and  yet 
j  nooiie  wilUU'ny  that  he  is  possessed  of  this  quality  in  a  verysupe- 
”  rior  degree.  We  think  we  could  also  trace  the  existence  of  this 
‘  physical  and  .'•ensitive  beauty,  in  many  of  tlie  forms  of  inani- 
'  male  matter,  and  also  in  the  human  countenance  and  form; 

^  but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  pursue  these  inquiries;  and,  we 
confess,  the  proof  of  its  existence  in  any  of  the  qualities  of 
matter  besides  tliose  whicli  \vc  have  mentioned,  viz.  sound, 
and  colour,  appears  to  he  rather  less  decisive. 

These  observations  are  b}’  no  nleans  intended  to  invalidate 
the  general  truth  of  Mr.  Alison’s  theory.  Association  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  grand  agent,  in  producing  all  those  pleasing  or 
affecting  emotions,  with  which  we  contemplate  the  features 
of  nature,  or  see  them  reflected  in  the  creation  of  genius.  We 
only  mean  to  express  our  opinion,  that  thtne  is,  oftentimes, 
l)esides  the  sublimity  and  beauty  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  this  principle,  an  inferior  physical  heanty,  in  the  objects 
which  the  material  world  exhibits ;  to  which,  perhaps,  in  some 
instiinces,  may  be  owing  the  power  they  possess  of  suggesting 
other,  and  more  interesting  ideas — which,  as  it  were,  spreads 
tlie  canvass,  and  forms  the  ground,  upon  which  imagination 
in^'  afterwards  pourtray  what  images  she  pleases. 

Of  the  various  associations  which  we  connect  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  world,  none,  perhaps,  are  so  peculiarly  the  source  of  its 
lublimity  and  beauty,  as  those  which  arise  from  the  powerful 
expression  it  conveys  to  us  of  the  presence  and  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  its  Author.  The  gay  and  smiling  scenes  of  nature, — 
the  cheerfulness  of  tlie  rising  sun,  and  the  tranquillity  of  his 
departing  ray, — the  flowers  that  make  gay  the  g:.i'ii.ent  tf 
spring,  or  adorn  the  splendid  robe  of  summer;  the  waving 
harvest,  and  the  bough  bending  with  fruitage,>-^elight  our 
imagination,  and  affect  our  hearts,  chiefly  because  in  tbsin 
recognize  the  tenderness  and  the  bounty  of  the  Creator. 
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But  the  eifect  of  this  class  of  associationsy  is,  perhaps,  taotf 
strikingly  tliscernible,  in  the  suhlimer  features  of  the  matera 
universe.  In  the  awful  solitudes  of  nature  the  unseen  spirit 
seems  to  dwell  :  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  dashing  of  nugbty 
waters,  in  the  siorniy  wind,  and  the  eo!iflicting  elemcau; 
the  arm  of  his  majesty  launches  the  rapid  lightmng,  andik 
stillness  of  midnight  is  rendered  yet  more  solemn,  by  the  ido 
of  Uie  ever  wakeful  eye  of  Omnipotence.  The  effect  pro. 
duced  by  this  kind  of  association,  is  so  beautifully  touched 
upon  intheconcluding  section  of  these  Essays  that  we  regret  tk 
space  already  devoted  to  Mr.  Ali.son’s  interesting  work,  sit 
not  permit  us  to  transcribe  the  passage.  Greatly,  however,  a 
we  admire  the  eloquence  displayed  in  it,  we  doubt  whetbe 
the  union  of  devotional  sentiment  with  sensibility  to  the 
charms  of  nature  is  quite  so  common  as  the  author  supposes 
Nor  can  we  think  that  the  dim  and  feeble  lustre  reflected  froii 
the  book  of  nature,  will  ever  lead  to  nature’s  God,  with, 
out  the  superior  illumination  of  that  heaven-in^-pired  voIuom. 
w  liere  alone  his  perfections  are  fully  displayed,  and  under  the 
benign  influence  of  w  hose  unsullied  rays,  \  all  the  noblest  coo* 
victions  and  confidences  of  religion,’  can  alone  be  ‘  acquired.' 

W'e  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Alison,  sinccrcli 
thanking  him  for  the  higli  intellectual  banquet  which  bn 
work  has  afl'orded  us.  We  regret  that  only  a  part  of  the  plao 
sketched  out  in  the  introduction  has  been  accomplished ;  vk; 
trarnestly  hope  he  may  soon  be  prevailed  upon  to  resuok 
his  inquiries,  and  complete  his  original  design. 
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(Concluded from  p.  47.^ 

'^IIK  desertion  of  the  public  worship,  which  now  becist 
general  among  the  Protestants,  giving  frseh  alarm  to  (he 
clergy,  they  represented  to  the  queen-regent,  the  necessity d 
chastising  such  0|)en  contempt  of  the  church.  But,  asshereqair- 
cd  the  assistance  of  the  innovators  to  enable  her  to  unite  tbe 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Scotland  more  closely  together,  b' 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  dauphin,  she  merfb 
advised  the  bishops  to  proceed  against  them,  in  virtue  of  ibe 
spiritual  authority.  Accordingly,  they  summoned  Knox  ip 
appear  before  them  ;  but,  as  he  came  to  Edinburgh  with  i 
number  of  followers,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  adjourn  ibf 
proceedings. 

So  fiersuasive  were  the  discourses  of  Knox,  that  the  Earb 
Marischal  and  Glencairn,  supposing  he  might  work  ^ 
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mind  of  the  rej^cnt  herself,  iiuluceil  him  to  address  her  on  the 
duty  of  reforming;  the  church.  The  contempt  with  which  this 
letter,  dictated  if  not  with  prudence  at  least  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions,  was  treated,  taught  the  Protestants  they  must  trust 
to  tlicmselves  for  liberty.  .Matters,  IwweTer,  not  being  yet 
I  ripe  for  an  avowed  opposition  to  government,  Knox,  the  chief 
"  object  of  ecclesiastical  hatred,  returned  to  Geneva ;  and  as 
ibc  clergy  had  the  imprudence,  after  his  departure,  to  con- 
i  ilemn  him  as  an  heretic  and  burn  him  in  effigy?  be  wrote‘  an 
appeal  to  his  countrymen,  which  greatly  contributed  to  in¬ 
crease  both  the  zeal  and  number  of  the  Pixitestants.  Of  this 
the  following  circumstance  may  serve  as  a  proof. 

^  *  It  had  been  customary,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Giles,  to  carry  in  pro- 

^  ersaioB,  with  every  mark  of  the  most  superstitious  veneration,  the  inugc 
I  of  that  saint.  When  the  day  came,  it  was  found  that  the  image  had  been 
t\  ukcQ  away ;  but  another  having  been  procured  to  supply  its  place,  die 
ceremony  commenced.  Immense  multitudes  attended.  Some,  with 
aHcctcd  devotion,  requested  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  carry  the 
image ;  and  when  they  had  thus  been  entrusted  with  it,  they  threw  it 
1  down,  dashed  it  to  pieces,  and  insulted .  the  clergy.  A  tumult  immedi- 

iatdy  ensued,  and  the  magistrates  were  compelled  to  interfere,  before  peace 
could  be  restored.*  V’ol.  II.  pp.  13,  14. 

Not  long  after  this  incident,  several  events  occurred  that 
induced  the  friends  of  innovation,  to  have  recourse  to  more 
1  decisive  measures.  Many  of  the  sacred  order,  liuviug  em¬ 
braced  the  new  tenets,  were  very  active  in  preaching  them, 
and  the  regent,  being  again  applied  to  by  the  priestliuod, 
cited  the  oHenders  to  answer  for  tlieir  conduct,  as  disturbers 
of  tbe  public  peace.  It  was  apprehended  the  preachers  would 
appear  witii  a  number  of  their  adherents,  and,  to  prevent  any 
tumult  that  might  arise,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  command¬ 
ing  all  who  had  come  to  the  metropolis,  without  leave,  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  borders.  This  pressing  bard  on  the  western  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  had  just  returned  from  that  service,  many  of 
ihepi  remonstrated  with  the  regent,  in  so  violent  and  even  furi¬ 
ous  a  manner,  that  the  proceedings  against  the  preachers  were 
suspended  and  the  proclamation  revoked.  Rather  elated  with 
tbift  success,  the  leaders  of  the  reformers  solicited  the  return 
of  Knox,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Calvin  and  other  divines,  re¬ 
solved  to  comply.  But  he  had  come  no  farther  than  Dieppe, 
wben  he  learnt,  that  many  of  the  Protestants  had  repented  of 
tbc  scheme  they  had  formed.  Without  proceeding  farther, 
therefore,  he  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  new  party,  a  very 
spirited  letter,  insisting  on  the  importance  of  their  undertak- 
I  ‘og,  and,  without  dissembling  the  difficulties  of  it,  urging 
I  tiiem  to  perseverance,  from  a  sense  of  the  duties  which^  in 
I  consequence  of  their  rank,  they  owed  to  the  nation.  Ashauied 
I  V0L.VIII.  N 
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of  their  iiulifference  aiul  inspired  niili  fresh  courage,  tber 
icx)k  a  stop  which  >eeined  to  preclude  retieat.  They  fnmeij 
and  suhscril>od  the  following  bond. 

*  “  Wc,  piTceWlng  how  Saun  in  hii  members,  the  Antichriiu  ofot 
lime,  cruelly  doth  rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  gospelrf 
Christ,  and  his  congregation,  ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to 
strive  in  our  Mastei’s  cause,  even  unto  death,  being  certain  ol  thevicton 
in  him.  The  which  our  duty  being  well  considered,  we  do  promise bcfoii 
the  maji'sty  of  God  and  his  congregation,  and  we,  by  his  grace,  ihil 
with  all  diligence,  continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  o« 
very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish  the  blessed  word  of 
Goii  and  his  congregation,  and  shall  labour  at  our  possibility  to  hxn 
faithful  ministers,  purely  and  truly  to  minister  Christ’s  gospel  and  lacn- 
ments  to  his  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them,  and  defrod 
them,  the  whole  congregation  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  t 
our  whole  power,  and  waring  of  our  lives  against  Satan  and  all  wickd 
power,  that  does  intend  tyranny  and  trouble  against  the  foresaid  congregi. 
tion.  Unto  the  which  holy  word  and  congregation  we  do  join  ut;  asd 
also  do  renounce  and  fors.ike  the  congregation  of  Satan,  with  all  tbi 
superstitious  abominations  and  idolatry  thereof' ;  and  moreover,  shall 
dare  ourselves,  manifestly,  enemies  thereto,  by  this  our  faithful  prooit 
before  God,  testified  to  his  congregation  by  our  subscription  at  these  prv 
Scots.*”  p.  SO,  31. 

From  ilie  ap|)licalioii,  in  this  deed,  of  the  term  coiigregafiofl 
to  the  ahettorsof  the  reformed  faith,  they  came  to  he  styled, The 
Congregation,  and  the  noblemen  who  siibstrihed  it,  the  Heads 
of  the  Congregation.  In  conformity  with  the  determinatino 
of  the  bond,  they  resolved  that  prayers,  with  suitable  scrip- 
tiires,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  should  be  read  in  all  the  churcho 
every  Sunday,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  and 
preaching,  should  be  made  use  of  in  private  houses,  until  it 
should  please  God  to  authorise  the  new  teachers  to  preach  *n 
public.  Ill  the  practice  of  these  resolutions,  which  tookplict 
indifferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  clergy  soon  discovered 
the  foundation  of  a  rival  church.  Hut  the  regent  being  too 
intent  on  procuring  for  her  soiuin-law,  the  dauphin,  a  mitri- 
monial  crown,  to  give  much  heed  to  their  representations  tit* 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  attempted,  by  detaching  from  thea 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  to  dissedve  the  union  among  the  Protcit- 
ants.  This  attempt  having  failed,  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
barbarity  of  pt*rsecution.  Walter  Mill,  an  old  man,  abort 
eighty  vearv  of  age,  who,  duririg  Beaton’s  primacy,  had  been 
accused  of, heit'sy,  but  had  concealed  himself,  was  now  drag¬ 
ged  to  punishment.  The  clergy  expected  an  easy  victon 
over  so  aged  a  person  ;  but  he  repelled  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience.  He  was, 
however,  declared  an  obstinate  heretic  ;  but  the  people  wen 
to  averse  to  those  horrid  scenes,  that  no  laic  could  be  fouo^ 
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to  pass  sentence,  until  at  len^h  a  proAigatc  domestic  of  the 
primate’s  undertook  the  odious  office.  Mill  siiiVered  with 
«rreat  fortitude,  and,  on  the  place  where  he  was  burnt,  the 
iiihabitants  of  St.  Andrews  piled  a  heap  of  stones  which  was 
no  sooner  removed  by  the  clergy,  than  it  was  built  again  by 
the  real  of  the  public  ;  so  tliat  at  lengfli  it  was  found  necessa¬ 
ry  to  enclose  the  spot  with*  a  guard.  This  was  the  last  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind  of  barbarity  which  was  exercised,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  over  the  Protestants. 

Filled  with  serious  alarm,  they  complained  to  the  regent, 
(who  acquitted  herself  of  participating  in  the  death  of  Mill, )and 
employed  their  agents  to  sound  the  public  feeling  and  gain 
auxiliaries  to  their  cause.  They  presented  likewise  an  address 
to  the  regent,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  the  priesthood, 
declaring  they  were  impelled  to  implore  protection,  and  inti¬ 
mating  their  resolution  to  defend  their  associates  from  vio- 
•Icnce.  To  this  they  added  a  petition  :  intreating,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  meet  publicly  or  privately  for  prayer  in 
the  vulgar  tongue:  that  baptism  and  the  Lord’s-supper  might 
also  he  administered  in  the  same  language,  the  latter  ‘  in  boll: 
kinds  :’  that  at  such  meetings,  qualified  persons  might  interpret 
obscure  passages  of  scripture:  and  that  the  scandalous  lives 
of  cliureliinen  might  be  reformed  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  times.  As  the  regent  still  reouired  the  support 
of  the  reformers,  she  graciously  received  their  address,  pre- 
lented  by  Sir  James  Sandilands,  promised  protection  to  the 
preachers,  until  parliament  slionhl  take  measures  with  regard 
to  them,  and  allowed  them  to  perform  public  worship  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  only  prohibiting  them  from  publicly  assem¬ 
bling  in  Eiiinburgh  or  Leith.  This  success  encouraged  the 
Protestants  to  present  requests  of  the  same  nature  to  a  con¬ 
vention  of  ecclesiastics  met  at  Edinburgh.  Though  some  ap¬ 
pearance  of  moderation  was  discoverciT  by  this  assembly,  the 
conditions  required  of  the  Protestants  were  such,  that,  instead 
of  returning  a  s^pecific  answer,  they  only  renewed  their  claims, 
which  so  provoked  the  clergy,  th.it  they  loaded  the  bearer  with 
▼irulcnt  reproaches. 

In  a  parliament,  held  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the 
Protestants,  believing  her  promises  to  be  sincere,  eagerly 
concurred  with  the  views  of  the  regent,  and  in  return,  ex¬ 
pecting  her  aid,  proposed  to  her  tlie  articles  they  wished  to 
recei?e  the  sanction  of  that  body.  In  the  name  of  all  the. 
Protestants,  the  lords  of  the  congregation  prayed  : 

'  1.  That  all  acts  of  parliamcDt,  empowering  churchmen  to  proceed 
against  heretics,  might  be  abrogated  or  suspended  till,  in  a  lawful  general 
fO'incil,  the  controversies  relating  to  religion  should  be  decided.  2.  That, 
*  the  mcaotime,  to  prevent  licentiousness  of  opinion,  all  who  were  con- 
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Cfived  to  be  guilty  of  heresy,  should  be  carried  before  a  temporal  judge,  I 
the  prelates  and  their  othcers  having  only  the  power  of  accusing;  thatu  I 
authentic  copy  of  the  accusation  should  be  delivered  to  the  person  accused,  I 
and  a  competent  period  be  allowed  to  him  to  prepare  his  defence.  S.  Tbs  ■ 
all  lawful  defences  should  be  received  from  persons  accused  of  heresy,  lad  I 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  object  to  witnesses,  according  to  Iri.  I 
4.  That  the  person  accused  should  be  permitted  to  interpret  his  ovi  ■ 
meaning,  and  that  his  declaration  should  carry  more  weight  tlian  tbt  I 
deposition  of  any  witness  whatever  ;  seeing  that  no  person  o^ht  to  idler  I 
for  religion,  who  is  not  obstinate  in  his  opinions.  Lastly,  '^Fhat  none  cf  ■ 
the  congregation  should  be  condemned  for  heresy,  unless  it  were  prosed,  I 
by  the  word  of  fJod,  that  they  had  erred  from  the  faith  which  the  Holy  ■ 
Spirit  witnesteth  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.*  p.5l.  I 

While  the  regent  appeared  in  earnest  to  gain  these  objects,  I 
she  pretended  that  the  publication  of  them  would  obstruct  I 
the  political  arrangements  now  on  the  eve  of  completion,  and  I 
assnreil  them,  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  adjusted,  sl>e  would  I 
support  the  men  who  had  so  lauaabiy  strengthened  the  go-  I 
vermnent  of  their  country.  This  imposed  upon  the  lords:  I 
blit  being  unwilling  that  parliament  should  be  dissolved  with.  I 
out  directing  their  attention  to  religious  atfairs,  they  framed i  I 
petition,  in  which,  after  having  made  mention  of  the  contro-  I 
versy  between  them  and  the  clergy,  the  complaints  they  had  I 
preferred  to  the  queen  regent,  and  their  intention  of  seckiui:  I 
parliamentary  redress,  they  protested — that  it  was  lawful  fix  I 
them  to  act  according  to  tlieir  consciences  in  religious  I 
matters,  until  their  adversaries  should  evince  tliemselves  tbf  I 
ministers  of  Chrises  church,  and  clear  themselves  from  the  I 
charges  they  were  ready  to  prove  against  them :  that  they  I 
were  determined  to  protect  themselves  and  their  associates  I 
from  the  injuries  to  which  they  might  be  liable  in  consequence  I 
of  violating  the  laws,  enacted  in  favour  of  tlieir  enemies: 
that,  as  they  had  petitioned  for  redress,  any  tumult  thit 
might  arise  must  not  be  attributed  them,  but  to  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  their  adversaries  who  were  deaf  to  their  supplica¬ 
tions:  and,  that,  as  their  requests  tended  only  to  correct 
abuses,  they  prayed  to  be  considered  as  faithful  subjects  and 
protected  from  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  tyrants. 

The  Parliament,  though  they  heard  this  protestatioBj 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  inserted  in  their  records,  and  thou£b 
the  regent  professed  to  feel  the  justice  of  their  claims,  « 
soon  discovered  her  hostility  to  the  innovations.  T.‘ie  Pro¬ 
testants  were  no  longer  serviceable.  Her  brothers,  men  of 
splendid  talents  but  no  virtue,  entirely  directed  the  French 
counsels,  and  as  they  were  resolved,  by  means  of  their  niece, 
now  married  to  the  dauphin,  to  disturb  the  government  of 
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Klizabetb,  who  appeared  determined  to  establish  the  Protest* 
ant  faith  in  her  dominions,  the^^  judged  it  most  expedient  to 
^*§10  ilieir  hostilities  on  the  side  of  Scotland.  The  Protest¬ 
ants  in  that  country,  however,  it  was  obvious,  would  by  no 
means  concur  in  a  war  upon  the  bulwark  of  their  faith.  They 
ini^t  be  sacrificed.  An  ambassador  having  been  sent  to  un¬ 
fold  the  scheme  to  their  sister,  as  she  was  inclined  to  modera¬ 
tion  both  from  policy  and  inclination,  she  remonstrated  with 
them,  but,  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture,  at  length  yielded 
to  their  violence. 

That  she  might  throw  off  the  mask  with  a  better  grace,  she 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  to  which  she  transmit¬ 
ted  some  articles  which  the  lords  of  the  congregation  present¬ 
ed  to  her.  On  these  articles,  which  were  the  same  as  the 
jietition,  with  the  addition  of  an  article  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion  of  priests  and  bishops,  they  deliberated  ;  but,  being 
securt*  of  the  support  of  government,  returned  such  an  an¬ 
swer  as  wa.s  calculated  to  irritate  tlie  petitioners.  The  regent 
now  bill  aside  all  reserve,  commanding  all  men  to  adhere  to  the 
esuhlislied  faith,  and  summoning  the  more  eminent  of  the 
new  teachers  to  answer  the  accusations  that  might  be  brought 
against  thcMu  in  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Stirling.  Though 
the  lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr, 
entreated  her  not  to  molest  their  teachers,  except  they  were 
found  guilty  of  preaching  false  doctrine,  of  immoral  practice', 
or  want  of  submission  to  the  government,  she  had  scarce  pa¬ 
tience  to  hear  their  representation  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  said, 
“  That  in  spite  of  all  which  they  could  do,  their  ministers 
should  be  banished  Scotland  though  they  preached  as  soundly 
as  Saint  Paul  had  done.”  Reminding  her  of  the  promises 
she  had  made  in  their  favour,  she  replied,  “  That  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  princes  should  not  be  urged  upon  them,  when  they 
could  not  conveniently  fulfil  them.”  Upon  which  they  con¬ 
cluded,  “  If  you  resolve  to  keep  no  faith  with  your  sub¬ 
jects,  we  wiil  renounce  our  allegiance  and  leave  you  to 
reflect  on  the  calamities  which  will  thus  be  entailed  on  the 
country.” 

Matters  were  now  come  to  extremities.  The  friends  of  the 
reformation,  instead  of  complying  with  the  recent  proclama- 
tioD,  openly  professed  the  new  tenets  in  the  town  of  Perth, 
'vbich  corning  to  the  regent’s  cars,  and  other  expedients  failing, 
•lie  again  summoned  the  preachers  to  appear  before  her  at 
Girling.  Not  being  able  to  stifie  her  resentment,  the  lords 
of  the  congregation  resolved  to  accompany  their  preacliers, 
*Qd,  to  prevent  misrepresentation,  sent  Erskine  of  Dun  to 
explain  ine  design  of  this  assembly.  As  slie  was  apprehensive 
of  the  excesses  which  severity,  in  this  conjuncture,  rnigh* 
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occasion,  slic  siKsnred  him,  that  should  the  people  quied?  ■ 
disperse,  she  would  not  proceed  against  the  preachers,  and  I 
would  again  discover  hei  solicitude  for  their  protection.  M 
FrNkine,  not  douhiing  her  sincerity,  informed  the  chiefs  of  I 
his  party  of  her  friendly  determitiation,  and,  though  sooae  m 
entertained  suspicions  of  deceit,  the  majority  appeared  satis*  K 
fled  and  returned  home,  leaving  the  preachers  with  a  few  of  B 
their  adherents  at  Perth.  Put  the  (|neen  regent,  having  in  B 
violation  of  her  declaration,  on  the  day  on  which  the  ininisters  B 
should  have,  made  their  appearance  at  Stirling,  denounced  B 
them  as  rchcls,  and  prohihitetl  all  her  snhiects  from  aiding  B 
them,  Krskinc  fled  the  court,  and,  after  justifying  his  own  B 
conduct,  exposed  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  regent,  and  n 
prepared  his  friends  to  expect  violent  opposition,  I 

About  this  time,  (May,  15i9,)  Knox  arrived  in  Scotland  ;and  I 
the  ferment,  into  which  the  regent’s  conduct,  had  thrown  tlie  [ 
minds  of  men,  was  greatly  heightened  by  a  discourse  he  I 
delivered,  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  condemnation  of  the  I 
proachexs,  in  wliich  he  insisted  on  the  vast  importance  of  H 
the  new  pririciples,  and  inveighed  with  peculiar  vehemence  1 
against  the  Romish  idolatry.  While  these  things  had  wrought  B 
the  multitude  up  to  an  extraoniinary  pitch  ot  zeal,  a  priest 
began,  in  contempt  of  Knox’s  docirine,  to  celebrate  mass, 
e.xhibiling  tlie  insruments  of  his  superstition  in  a  very  insult¬ 
ing  manner.  As  he  struck  a  young  man  who  exclaimed  against 
the  abominalinn,  one  of  the  images  was  thrown  down  In*  a 
stone,  and  the  whole  altar  was  demolished  in  a  moment.  Thii 
violent  spirit  difl’using  itself,  the  monasteries  of  the  Gray 
and  RIack  friars  were  stript  of  their  wealth,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Carthusians  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  nionki, 
however,  were  permitted  to  carry  oil  u  hatever  they  most  \i- 
Ined,  and  the  remainder  was  given  to  the  poor.  I'his  example 
of  violence  w'as  followed  at  Cupar  in  Fife. — Dr.  C.  makes  an 
apology  for  these  excesses,  which,  though  ingenious,  and  of 
considerable  weight,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  altogether 
satisfactory.  Our  readers  shall  judge. 

•  That  it  ii  desirable  that  the  magnificent  fabrics  which  our  anceiton 
devoted  to  the  solemnization  of  the  ntes  of  religion  had  been  preserved,so 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Who,  that  has  contemplated  them  with  tht 
feelings  which  such  objects  are  in  every  susceptible  breast  calculated  to 
excite*  does  not  trace  with  regret  the  mouldering  fragments  of  edifices,  the 
extent  and  the  sublimity  of  which  history  might  have  delighted  to  record! 
But  we  must  not  yield  so  far  to  these  impressions,  as  to  be  averse  to  exs* 
mine  into  the  merit  which  belongs  to  the  very  men  by  whom  the  buildiflgi 
were  OTcrtumcd  ;  wc  must  not  forget  to  uke'into  view,  that,  without 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  as  led  to  these  excesses*  the  ine.timablc  blei«f 
^  resuTtirg  from  the  reformation,  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  bW 
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jcquirfd.  Had  the  people  of  Scotland  been  indifferent  about  their  reliri- 
oui  opiniooi«  or  coldly  attached  to  them — had  they  not  been  elevated  by 
that  zral  which  looked  with  abhorrence  on  the  pa^antry  of  the  ancient 
nipentition,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  the  formidable  obstacles  which 
thrv  hnd  to  encounter  ;  they  would  have  purchased  the  ease  and  the  secu- 
ritv  which  all  men  so  dearly  value,  by  conforming  to  the  church,  or  by 
lecretly  cherishing  their  tenets,  which  would  thus  have  quickly  pt*rished. 
And  had  the  schemes  of  the  regent  been  successful — had  the  decaying 
foundation  of  the  church  been  strengthened  or  renewcil — had  the  formi¬ 
dable  influence  of  France  completed  the  subjection  of  Scotland-^ages 
might  have  elapsed  before  civil  and  religious  libt^rty  had  been  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  our  country  ;  we  might  even  now  have,  with  amazement  or  with 
envy,  beheld  amongst  other  nations  the  admirable  form  of  government  by 
which  we  are  protected — we  might  yet  have  been  obliged  to  excite  the 
spirit,  the  wanderings  of  which  have  been  so  keenly  and  so  injudiciously 
reprobated. 

*  From  the  manner  in  which  the  reformation  was  accomplished  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  cannot  reason  to  what  was  requisite  for  the  same  end  in  Scotland. 
In  the  former  country  it  was  the  work  of  the  government.  The  sentiments 
of  the  sovereign,  except  during  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  led  and  formed 
the  lentimenis  of  the  subjects;  and  interest  and  honour  wore  thus  general¬ 
ly  to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  protestant  communion.  'Fhere  was 
consequently  no  room  for  that  vehemence  which  impelled  the  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  and  similar  devastations  to  those  which  they  committed,  by  |)er8ons 
in  the  situation  in  which  the  members  of  the  church  of  England  were 

f)laced,  could  have  been  ascribed  only  to  unprincipled  rebellion,  or  to  the 
awless  violence  of  a  savage  and  exasperated  multitude. 

'  Before,  then,  Knox  and  his  adherents  be  branded  as  intemperate  zea¬ 
lots — be  treated  with  the  disdain  which  minds  infinitely  inferior  to  his 
have  not  scrupled  to  entertain  and  to  express,  let  what  has  been  stated  be 
maturely  weighed  ;  and  while  wc  read  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given,  and  those  which  must  yet  be  recorded,  of  wasted  churches  and 
ruined  monasteries,  let  us  moderate  our  lamentation  by  reflecting,  that 
this  was  a  price,  which,  however  high  in  the  estimation  of  taste  and  sen¬ 
timent,  we  cannot  scruple  to  have  paid  for  those  rights  which  the  reform- 
m  had  the  intrepidity  to  assert,  and  which,  through  their  perseverance, 
have  continued  to  spread  happiness  and  prosperity  among  the  generations 
by  which  they  have  Ixtn  succeeded. 

But  while  this  apology  is  urged  for  Knox,  it  would  be  injurious  to 
hii  reputation  to  conceal  one  must  striking  feature  in  that  revolution, 
^hich,  through  his  instrumentality,  was  effectuated.  The  reformation  in 
Scotland  was  unstained  by  blood.  The  celebrated  Leslie,  bishop  of 
a  strenuous  defender  of  the  church,  and  consequently  disposed  to 
rpprtient,  in  the  least  favourable  light,  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  had 
Joii^  to  overthrow  it,  even  where  his  antipathy  to  Knox,  whom  he  stig- 
nuiiici  as  inclined  to  persecution,  is  not  concealed— after  deplpring  the 
unhappy  situation  of  the  catholics,  with  much  candour  deebres,  that  the 
bumaoity  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
‘ileoce;  “  When  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they  banished  few  on 
^couni  of  religion,  doomed  still  fewer  to  imprisonment,  and  put  none  t« 
•nth.** 
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*  Hf  uho  lias  Tiewixi.  with  heart-rendiog  anguiih,  the  sangutit| 
atrocities  of  modem  times— who  has  mourned  orer  the  despotism  whki 
has  long  banished  that  liberty,  which  the  sanguine  had  fondly  antici{Nfei 
as  a  general  blessing  to  Europe,— should  hare  learnt  to  rceerence  men 
erected  the  standard  of  independence  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  gnudii 
j>eoplc  ;  and  ought  rather  to  be  amazed  at  the  small  degree  of  evil  whid 
arose  fiom  their  efforts,  than,  invidiously  and  unfairly  overlooking  tint 
manly  struggle  for  freedom,  to  point  to  the  calamities  or  to  the  desolM 
which  they  sometimes  unhappily  occtsioncd.*  p.  81 — 85. 

These  outrages  were  the  signal  of  hostilities.  The  regent, 
thouglj  she  soon  took  the  field,  yet,  finding  herself  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  make  head  against  the  lords,  who  had  collected  tlieir 
forces  in  gr(  at  numhers,  had  recourse  to  accommodation,  to 
n  hich,  through  the  intreaties  of  tho  Lord  James,  prior  of  .Su 
\ndrews,  and  the  Karl  of  Argyll,  they  were  hy  no  means  avent 
It  was  agreed, 

‘  “  That  both  the  armies  should  be  disbanded  and  the  town  left  opn 
to  the  quein-rcgcnt ;  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  molested  ob 
account  of  the  Tate  alteration  in  religion  ;  that  no  Frenchman  shoulder 
icr  the  town,  or  come  within  three  miles  of  it ;  that  when  the  queen  l^ 
tired  from  it,  she  should  not  leave  a  French  garrison  ;  .and  that  all  con¬ 
troversies  should  be  reserved  till  the  meeting  of  parliament.”  *  p.  102. 

Being  vety  suspicions,  however,  of  the  regent’s  designi, 
they  framcil,  with  the  concurrence  of  James  and  Argyll,  who, 
ilisgiiNtod  with  ilie  faithless  policy  of  the  court,  had  now  join¬ 
ed  them,  a  new  bond  to  this  purpose : 

•  **  That  the  congregation  of  the  west,  in  conjunction  with  the  congrrgv 
tionsot  Fife,  IVith,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  would  unitelo 
supjwrt  whatever  was  calculated  to  promote  the  purity  of  rcligpon  ;  thatii 
cast*  .any  trouble  was  intended  against  the  said  congregation,  or  any  partOf 
member  tlicreof,  they  w'ould  ^1  concur,  assist  and  convene  for  the. 
fence  of  the  same  congregation,  or  of  the  person  troubled;  that  they 
would  not  Sparc  laliours  goods,  substance,  bodies  and  lives,  in  maintainioj 
the  liberty  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  every  member  thereof,  again* 
any  |)Owcr  intending  the  said  trouble  for  cause  of  religion,  or  any  other 
cause  dep  ending  thereupon,  although  coloured  with  any  other  outwarJ 
pretence.”*  p.  104-. 

Soveral  events  took  place  serving  to  rekindle  the  ww. 
While  the  regent  entered  l\rth,  the  French  soldiers  dis¬ 
charging  their  fire-arms,  in  token  of  joy,  directed  then 
against  the  house  of  Patrick  Murray,  a  zealous  promoter 
tiie  nr  V  u-iigion  ;  ijis  son  a  young  man  was  shot;  and  hb 
body  bring  brought  into  her  prest  nee,  sIk*  observed,  it  tr® 
to  be  regieitid  it  was  the  son  instead  of  liie  father.  During 
herhtay,  ilie  inliahitanis  were  «  x posed  to  the  licence  of 
soldiers  ;  slie  loll  a  garrison  in  the  town,  though  not  of  French¬ 
men,  yet  111  ilie  pay  of  trance;  and  in  reply  to  the  renio#* 
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Frances  of  her  more  moderate  counsellors,  declared,  she  was 
uot  bound  to  keep  faith  with  heretics. 

Tired  out  with  the  st' verity  and  injustice  of  the  ret?ent,  the 
prior  and  Argyll,  with  several  otlier  noble  men  who  had  whb- 
Srtwn  from  llie  court,  to  evince  their  sinciTiiy,  and  restore  the 
congregation  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the  tri-H» y, 
summoned  the  Protestants  in  the  neighhourine  counties  to  as¬ 
semble  at  St.  Andrews.  It  appearing  to  he  tne  de  sign  of  tiic 
regent  to  subjugate  Scotland  to  the  dominion  of  biaii'e,  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  and  national  independence  were, 
from  this  time,  interwoven  togctlu-r. 

The  congregation,  reinforced  by  men  of  such  talents  and 
iiiflueiice,  no  lunger  kept  any  measures  with  their  en»*miei. 
They  destroyed  the  religious  buildings  in  Crail  and  AiiHtrn* 
ilier,  and  even  laid  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  ruins.  At 
ihcir  troops,  however,  were  not  yet  assembled,  the.  regent 
thought  she  might  be  able  to  seize  the  two  lords  by  surprise; 
but  such  were  the  zeal  and  activity  of  their  adherents,  and 
their  forces  were  instantly  collecttd  in  sncli  numbers,  that  it 
a|)^)oared  to  the  generals  of  the  regent’s  army,  who  had  the 
mean  while  assembled,  very  dangerous  to  attack  them;  and 
after  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negociation,  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon  fur  eight  days,  on  condition  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  troops  should  be  transported  into  Lothian  ,  and  the  re¬ 
gent  should  send  persons  to  St.  Andrew’s  with  full  |>oweni  of 
actominodation.  The  lords  being  again  tliiped,  now  per¬ 
ceived  that  hostilities  were  unavoidable;  and  liaving  assemi)|pd 
their  followers  whom  they  bad  dismissed  at  tlie  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  truce,  they  took  Perth,  whose  inhabitants  suffered 
grciit  hardships. — I’hc  following  extract  will  give  a  very  high 
idea  ol  our  historian’s  moderation  anil  imparti  uiiy. 

*  While  encamped  before  the  town,  they  had  learned  that  the  Bishop  of 
Moray  was  at  the  abbey  of  Scone,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
the  lords  had  sent  to  inform  him,  that  they  couM  protect  him  and  the  ab- 
hey*  only  upon  his  promising  that  he  would  aSdist  them  with  his  tollow- 
This  he  consented  to  do,  but  as  the  consent  was  n(>t  intimated  to 
them  till  they  were  independent  of  it,  and  as  this  prehte  was  regarded 
vnth  p^uliar  antipathy  by  tlie  great  body  of  IVotesunts,  on  account  of 
hii  activity  in  bringing  Walter  Mill  to  the  stake,  a  nuiiil^r  of  them,  im- 
^diately  after  entering  Perth,  went  to  Scone,  to  express,  by  acts  of  vio- 
ihe  feelings  by  which  they  were  aciu.  ted.  The  lords  were  no 
^®oiK*r  informed  of  this,  than  they  dispatched  pioper  persons  to  prevent 
They  probably  felt  much  reverence  for  buii  .ing,  in  which 
•0  many  of  the  kings  ot  Scotland  hau  been  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
^*lty,  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  most  anxious  to  wipe  away  the  ira- 
^tition  of  want  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  by  guarding  an  edifice,  the 
^^uciion  of  which  might,  with  so  much  appearance  of  reason,  be  attri* 
to  motives  which  they  disdaimed.  Knox  followed  tiioee  who  bad 
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btm  fint  sent  to  preserrr  tranquillity  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to 
that  it  was  more  easy  to  stir  up  the  multitude,  than  to  restrain  them,  ft 
tailed  in  his  attempt  to  stay  their  fury,  and  the  prior  and  Argyll  vrere  co%. 
prlled  to  interpose  their  authority.  Some  injury  had  been  done  to  tk 
buildings  before  they  arrived,  but  the  church  and  the  bishop's  house  see 
preserved,  and  aa  the  tumult  seemed  to  have  subsided,  they  returned! 
rerth. 

•  The  licentiousness  of  the  multitude  was,  however,  soon  again  ttai 
fested.  One  of  their  number  having  been  accidentally  slain,  they  4 
dared,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  check  them,  they  would  initanLi 
renounce  the  cause  of  the  congregation  ;  and  then  rushing  forth  to  phs 
der  and  to  destroy,  they  consumed  by  fire  the  venerable  fabric. 

*  For  this  outrage  no  apology  can  be  offered.  The  spirit  which  led n 
it  was  inconsistent  with  ail  regard  to  order  and  subordination,  and  was  tor 
allied  to  that  pious  though  excessive  zeal  which  had  laid  prostrate  thets 
thedral  and  the  monasteries  of  St.  Andrews.  The  people  were  impelM 
by  avarice  or  by  passion  ;  all  regard  to  religion  was  b;inished  from  their 
minds  ;  and  they  would  have  sacrificed  even  their  own  friends,  had  tbrj 
individually  attempted  to  oppose  their  unprincipled  and  lamentable  krs 
city. 

‘Although  the  lords  of  the  congregation  and  the  ministers  united  ii 
condemning  this  conduct,  they  did  not  with  sufficient  vigour  exert  theft* 
selves  to  prevent  it ;  and,  after  it  had  taken  place,  they  did  not  rcprobait 
it  with  th.it  high  tone  of  indignation  which  they  ought  to  have  asiumtd. 
Even  from  political  motives,  they  should  have  used  force  against  the  per* 
|H*trator8 ;  and  if  this  did  not  occur  to  them,  they  should  h.ivc  excludd 
from  their  society  all  who  h.id  presumed  to  set  at  defiance  the  authority 
which  they  were  bound  to  revere.  Had  they  thus  acted,  they  would  hire 
given  a  most  striking  and  saluury  proof  of  moderation ;  they  would  hut 
shewn  the  impartial,  that  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  n.'cessity  induced 
them  to  raise  the  hand  of  destruction  ;  that  wherever  they  were  lecwt, 
they  gladly  extended  to  all  classes  of  men,  and  to  every  species  of  pr» 
perty,  the  most  effectual  protection.'  pp.  134 — 5. 

1  Ik*  prior  ami  Argyll,  to  follow  up  their  success,  marchfd 
to  Stirling,  and  passing  through  other  towns,  got  possession cf 
Edinburgh,  desiroy  ing  the  religious  buildings  in  their  progresj. 
C'orrnpied  by  prosperity,  they  broke  into  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood-house,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  their  enemies, 
carried  oH  both  the  bullion  and  the  instruments  of  coinage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  regent,  who  hail  retired  to  Dunbar, 
taking  advantage  of  this  error,  issued  a  proclamation,  cl^ 
nouneing  the  congregation  as  rebels;  while  it  was  iiisinuatetl, 
that  It  was  their  intention  to  deprive  the  regent  of  her  aulbo* 
rity,  and  advance  the  prior  to  ilie  sovereignty.  In  consequence 
1)1  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  contest, 
and  the  watit  of  regular  finances,  manv  per.>ons  abandoned  ibc 
lords.  Alter  various  attempts  to  bring  matters  to  an  agfc^ 
ment,  to  which  the  regent  readily  consented,  as  advantagcoos 
to  her  cause,  she  approached  Edinburgh;  but  though  she  now 
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aditinher  power  to  crush  the  lords,  she  granted  them  terms, 
hick  the  necessity  of  their  alTairs  obliged  tliem  to  accept. 
7hev  were  tolerated  in  the  exercise  i»f  their  religion.  But 
hev acted  very  dfsingeiiuously  in  the  account  they  published 
I  the  treaty,  concealing  or  inisrcpreseniing  the  articles  of  it. 

Nc'ther  of  the  parties  being  sincere  in  tlteir  desire  of  peace, 
they  l>oth  prepared  it)  renew  the  war.  'The  regeiti  fortified 
Leith,  and  jirocured  from  her  son-in-law,  now  king  of  France, 
roinforcements  of  three  Sorbonne  Doctors,  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens,  and  two  thousand  men  under  La  Brosse ;  whih*.  the 
congregation  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the,  Duke 
of  Chatclhcrault,  and  his  son  the  Karl  of  Arran, — both  factions 
cniieavouiing  to  concilate  the  public  favour.  All  endeavours 
It  n*coneiliation  were  ineffectual,  the  regent  being  resolved  to 
reduce  the  malecontents,  and  they  not  being  convinced  by  the 
argiimentsof  the  Sorbonnists,  nor  awed  by  the  arms  of  her  aux¬ 
iliaries.  The  lords  having  met  at  Hamilton,  sent  her  a  letter,  in 
which  they  requested  her  to  remit  hostile  preparations,  threat- 
enitig  her  with  an  appeal  to  their  couiitrymeu, — to  which  she  did 
not  think  it  becoming  her  dignity  to  reply.  They  had  now 
entered  Kdinbiirgh,  hut  as  they  wished  if  possible  to  gain  their 
object  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  they  sent  her  another  let¬ 
ter,  avowing  themselves  determined  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  dieir  country ;  in  answer  to  which  she  commanded,  under 
pain  of  treason,  all  who  adhered  to  the  duke  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  leave  Edinburgh.  'Fhis  brought  the  lords  to  a  reso¬ 
lution,  in  which  the  ministers  concurred,  to  suspend  the  re- 
ifcnt’s  authority.  But  their  own  resources  being  by  no  means 
aderjiiate  to  second  these  bold  measures,  they  had  before  this 
this  lime,  hy  the  advice  of  Knox,  applied  to  Elizabeth  for 
as'‘istaiu'e;  vvliich  that  princess,  more  from  a  regard  to  ihcsecy- 
ritv  ol  her  own  dominions  than  to  the  itucrests  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  or  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  did  not  iong  hesi¬ 
tate  to  grant  them.  The  first  supply,  however,  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  the  second  was  inlcrrupied,  and  their  troops  being 
wuisted  ill  two  rencounters,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Stir¬ 
ling,  lamentably  sunk  in  the  public  estimation.  Here  again 
the  eloquence  and  fortitude  of  Knox  dispersed  the  cloud,  and 
rcineved  their  alVairs.  They  resolved  to  apply  directly  to  Eli- 
for  more  etfectual  aid,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  divide 
their  forces  into  two  parts.  Their  application  to  the  English 
court  was  successful.  An  English  soon  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  ill  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  pursuance  of  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  February  the  27th,  1560,  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
^0*1  noiwitlislanding  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of 
P  French  court,  they  were  joined  hy  an  army  under  Lord 
While  the  allied  army  formed  the  siege  of  Leith,  the 
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conferences  held  with  the  queen  regent,  induced  the  loris  : 
frame  their  last  bond,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  theEiilE  i 
Iliintly.  All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  cut  off,  j 

were  sul)miticd  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  But  the  diffict  | 
ties  of  sending  supplies  to  so  distant  a  country  as  Scoik^ 
and  tiie  civil  commotions  that  began  to  agitate  France,  J 

f)osed  the  counsellors  of  that  nation  to  peace, — to  which 
ittle  success  at  Leith,  atid  theapparent  sincerity  of  iheFrei^ 
court,  rendered  Klizabeth  not  a  little  inclined.  As  the  nl 
gent  died  while  the  commissioners  were  on  their  journey, aft 
some  difficulties,  a  tn^aty  was  concluded  between  France  c 
England,  including  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  W'h* 
this  treaty  brought  great  glory  to  Elizabeth,  it  secured  indts^ 
nity  to  the  lords:  and  thouj^h  no  express  stipulation  was  mt^ 
for  the  toleration  of  the  retorined  faith,  yet  a  vague  anick 
referring  it  to  the  deliberation  of  a  parliament  to  be  speeCi? 
convened,  gave  to  those  who  had  embraced  it  entire  satiAt 
ion.  For 

•  The  great  body  of  the  people  had  long  been  Inclined  to  tlie  Refonyopt 
They  were  gratified  by  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the  new  preaclicn;  t]k| 
were  delighted  with  the  knowledge  which  these  men  imparted  to  tbei; 
they  felt  the  sympathetic  fervour  of  religious  zeal  ;  and  the  effect  of  i 
was  increai>cd  by  the  striking  contrast  between  the  decent  con8cientioMd^ 
meanour  of  the  Protestant  cer^y,  and  the  ignorance,  the  sloth,  aod  tk 
scand-»lous  depravity  of  the  priesthood.  Shrinking  from  the  recollecta 
of  those  scenes  of  horror  and  of  cruelty,  which  had  agonized  thetr  W 
ingR,  and  entailed  deser^rd  infamy  on  the  persecutors  who  had  viem 
them  with  complacency,  associating  with  these  scenes  the  influence  oftk 
French  in  Scotland,  they  beheld,  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  reformed  bicki 
protection  against  the  most  grating  oppression—^  bulwark  io  defence • 
theiy)rinciplcs,  which  the  efforts  of  tyranny  would  be  unable  to  subvert. 

*  The  more  numerous  part  of  the  nobles,  though  from  different  motifs 
were  equally  eager  for  the  introduction  of  a  Protestant  establishmat 
Th^t  some  of  them  looked  on  this  interesting  revolution  as  cooDecfe^ 
with  the  wide  dissemination  of  principles  of  pure  religion,  cannot k 
doubted,  and  on  this  account  they  gave  to  it  their  unwearied  suppor; 
but  too  many  of  them  promoted  it  chiefly  from  secular  views.  w 

that,  by  gw  ing  power  to  its  votaries,  they  would  undermine  the  foundaDcn 
of  the  church,  and  that  thus  annihilating  the  necessity  or  the  proprictf  • 
munificently  supporting  the  popish  clergy,  the  enormous  wealth  which  » 
been  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  would  receive  a  different  destiniOiii 
and  might  be  seized  by  those  of  their  own  number  who  were  most  arthf 
or  most  active  in  getting  it  into  their  possession.  The  effect  of  aTm#* 
which  the  duke  long  before  had  pointed  out  as  the  surest  auxiliary  ofnk 
gious  innovation,  began  from  this  period  to  be  strikingly  apparent, 
shall  soon  trace  its  influence  upon  the  councils  and  decisions  of  parliaatf* 
•nd  the  still  more  mai  kcd  consequences  which  resulted  from  it,  witbR* 
gard  to  the  situation,  the  provision,  and  the  comfort  of  the  ministers  of  tk 
new  establishment.'  p.  514. 
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Men  of  all  classes  being  so  much  inclined  to  the  new  relu 
»ion,  in  die  parliament  that  met  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty 
Lrsons  were  cliosen  to  draw  up  a  summary  of  the  Protestant 
tenets,  which  was  no  sooner  presented  than  it  received  the 
Unction  of  that  assembly.  This  parliament  likewise,  in  com- 
^iliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  reformers,  passed  other  acts, 
[ibolishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  popes  in  Scotland,  abrogating 
the  laws  in  favour  of  the  ancient  church,  and  threatening  those 
who  should  attend  mass,  for  the  first  offence,  confiscation  of 
goods,  for  the  second,  banishment,  and  the  third,  death  ; — thus 
ustifving  the  cruelties  of  which  they  had  themselves  so  loudly 
complained.  As  the  family  of  Guise  had  now  defeated  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  persons  appointed  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  this  parlia¬ 
ment  before  the  king  and  queen,  found  them  notdisposed  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  The  consternation,  however,  into  which  this  refu- 
iil  threw  the  innovators  was  but  momentary,  for  the  death  of 
Francis,  which  happened  about  this  time,  delivered  them  from 
it,  and  meanwhile  the  new  teachers,  by  the  advice  of  the 
council, had  framed  the  Book  of  Discipline,  in  order  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  diffuse  the  doctrines  that  had  received  the  approbation 
of  the  estates. 

In  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  second  volume.  Dr.  Cook  en¬ 
ters  into  an  able  and  perspicuous  analysis  of  these  composi- 
tions~the  (’onfession  of  Faith,  and  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
which  contain  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Scotch  kirk. 
Having  detailed  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  framing  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  he  points  out  its  striking  contrast  to  the  old 
religion,  its  tendency  to  promote  pure  morality,  and  its  doc¬ 
trine  with  regard  to  the  church,  the  sacraments,  and  obedience 
to  civil  magistrates,  and  concludes  this  review  of  the  Confession 
with  some  just  and  moderate  observations  on  religious  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  Hook  of  Discipline,  containing  tnc  polity  of 
the  new  church,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  no  fonii  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  being  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
n^ent,  Christians  are  left  at  liberty  to  devise  such  a  policy  as 
may  appear  the  most  adapted  to  promote  the  yiterests  of  reli¬ 
gion.  On  this  principle  he  proceeds  to  evince  the  wisdom  of  its 
regulations  respecting  ministers,  the  education  of  youth, ^and 
the  support  of  the  poor.  Even  those  who  may  not  acquiesce  in 
the  principle  on  which  the  Book  of  Discipline  is  founded,  will 
not  be  offended  at  the  modest,  and,  in  many  parts,  merited  pa- 
negyric,  which  our  author  bestows  on  the  polity  of  his  churchi 
^nd  the  enlightened  and  pious  men  who  devised  it.  No  person, 
mdecd,  can  ])eruse  this  cfiapter  without  forming  a  very  high 
of  their  sagacity  and  virtue. 

T^he  new  faith,  having  thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
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ment,  may  now  be  considered  as  established..  Dr.  Cook.iM 
deed,  in  the  third  volume,  minutely  details  the  events 
nected  with  its  permanence  and  stability  ;  but  we  mustbecg^H 
tent  to  touch  slightly  on  the  incidents  that  secured  to  the 
of  Discipline,  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and  thus 
the  reformed  religion  as  that  of  the  nation. 

After  this  time,  the  partizans  of  the  ancient  superstkk. 
never  made  any  vigorous  or  even  regular  effort  to  rccovertbw 
authority.  I'hough  the  (|ueen,  even  after  the  demise  of  Fn 
still  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  seemed  to  sanction 
proceedings  of  the  late  parliament  with  regard  to  religion, 
being  herself  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  her  ow  n  worship,! 
up[H*ared  to  acquiesce  in  its  enactments.  The  great 
tion  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  church,  therefore, 
from  those  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  it.  'Fhc  n 
had,  at  an  early  period,  perceived  the  tendency  of  the  i^r^DT^ 
tions  to  increase  their  inlluence,  by  throwing  into  their  hio) 
the  wt'alih  and  power  of  the  clergy.  During  the  civil  cgi. 
vulsions  they  had  seized  on  the  possessions  of  the 
Though  the  parliament,  therefore,  gave  its  sanction  to  tliesai 
doctrine,  and  enacted  laws  in  its  favour,  the  convention  Wi 
on  the  death  of  Francis  would  by  no  means  approve  ofik 
Dook  of  Discipline,  which,  appropriating  the  patrimony  of  4 
ancient  church  to  the  support  of  the  new  teachers,  the  eduo 
tion  of  yoiuh,  and  tbtt  relief  of  the  poor,^  disappointed  tii9 
hopes  of  enriching  themselves.  To  amuse  the  teachers,  a 
deed,  the  more  eminent  l^otestants  consented  to  suhscribt 
the  Book,  and,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  secret  council, • 
well  as  the  convention,  held  in  May,  1561,  granted  the  pel^ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  idolatry,  making pti’ 
vision  for  the  ministers,  &c.  which  they  had  presented  for  ik 
security  of  the  infant  church.  But  though  the  preachers  tb»| 
failed,  at  first,  through  the  selfish  opposition  of  the  lords, it 
obtaining  legal  sanction  to  their  religious  polity,  their  zeal  s* 
assiduity  enabled  them  to  make  their  way,  at  lust,  to  the  object 
of  their  wishes. 

They  were  very  diligent  in  carrying  into  effect  the  proviiioo 
of  the  Book  of  Discipline  ;  they  declaimed,  with  pcculiir^ 
hemence,  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  even  a  lol^ 
ranee  of  the  old  religion,  and  thus  kept  up  the  public  zeal* 
their  favour;  they  recommended  themselves  to  the  people^ 
a  diligent  exercise  of  the  pastoral  function,  and  by  an  aosw 
and  morose  behaviour;  and  brought  odium  on  their  enefflift 
by  dwelling  on  the  excesses,  into  which  they  were  le<l  ^ 
their  interest  or  their  passions,  as  extremely  dangerous  botk* 
the  church  and  state.  In  consequence  of  these  circurosUDCtt 
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ibelonJs,  who,  in  order  in  some  measure  to  gratify  the  queen 
bv  whom  they  were  trusted,  endeavoured  to  repress  the  zeal  of 
ibc  preachers,  were  in  general  ohligeil  to  comply.  The  dispute 
with  regard  to  ilic  lawfulness  of  general  assemblies  convened 
without  royal  authority,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  preuch- 
ffi.  They  failed,  indeeil,  in  obtaining  the  queen’s  sanction 
(0  the  Book  of  Discipline,  but,  it  being  impossible  to  refuse 
them  support  any  longer,  it  was  agreed,  with  the  consent  of 
the  former  incumbents,  that  a  third  of  the  church  revenues 
ihould  be  appropriated  to  the  queen’s  service,  out  of  which 
the  reformed  teachers  should  be  maintained.  A  new  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued,  May  1562,  commanding  all  to  conform  to 
tbe  established  orders.  In  the  ensuing  year,  as  well  as  in  1564, 
icreral  laws  were  passed,  tending  to  the  security  of  the  new 
church.  Thus  the  reformed  faith  was  daily  gathering  strength 
in  ttpite  of  its  most  interested  as  well  as  powerful  and  malig¬ 
nant  adversaries.  When  the  imprudent  and  criminal  conduct 
of  Mary  had  given  general  disgust  to  the  nation,  and  enabled 
a  few  of  the  nobles  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  her  hand,  and  en¬ 
trust  the  Earl  of  Murray  with  the  regency,  the  friends  of  the 
new  government,  who  were  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for 
their  success  to  the  preachers,  procured  in  a  parliament  held 
about  the  end  of  1567,  acts  abolishing  the  pope’s  jurisdiction 
in  Scotland,  constituting  the  Protestant  the  national  church, 
and  making  it  the  duty  of  those  who  should  after  hold  the  reins 
of  guvernmettt,  to  support  and  defetid  it, — and  thus  tiie  re¬ 
formed  rt  ligion  was  fully  established  in  Scotland. 

The  Appetidix  to  these  volumes  contains  several  curious  do¬ 
cuments,  tending  to  illustrate  and  confirm  ditferetii  parts  of 
tbe  history.  Amottg  the  rarest  of  these  documettts  are  ^some 
extracts  from  Archbishop  Hamilton’s  Catechism;  *  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Deyne  and  Chapter  of  Ahdn.  to  my  Lord  Hischope 
of  Ahdn.’  alfording  a  lamentable  notion  of  Uie  profligacy  of 
the  Romish  clergy  ;  and  some  extracts  from  the  ‘  Buik  of  the 
universal  Kirk,’  with  a  dissertation  on  Mr.  Chalmers’s  remarks 
on  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  affected  Scotland.  'The 
other  papers,  though  important,  are  to  be  met  with  in  several 
Collections. 

We  must  now  close  our  account  of  this  history,  in  perusing 
I  ’»bich  we  have  been  very  much  gratified,  and  not  a  little  in- 
•iructed.  The  revolution,  of  which  it  narrates  the  rise  and 
I  jccomplisliiuem^  cannot  but  be  reviewed  with  pleasure  by  every 
friend  of  religion  and  liberty,  especially  in  this  age,  so  fruitful 
vicissitudes  threatening  universal  ilcspolism  and  tyranny, 
h*  progress,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  marked  with  many  cx- 
^eues.  The  instruments  of  it  were,  many  of  them,  interested 
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an  !  ;  while  the  best  of  them  were  sometimes  tna. 

p.i  tr  I  wiih  too  vehement  a  zeal,  and  much  more  severe  b(4 
in  I'lfir  (ensures  and  their  manners  than  the  spirit  of  Chri 
t  niit^  run  be  presumed  to  justify.  But  allowing  all  this,  ^ 
even  without  approving  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline  establisbe^ 
in  oiir  sister  kingdom, — in  comparing  what  the  reformers  estik 
liNhed  wiili  the  corrupting  and  debasing  system  that  they  oro. 
turned,  in  considering  the  fortitude,  disinterestedness,  ni 

Etliey  discovered,  in  uiking  into  the  account  the  little  rk 
3  they  exercised  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  andth 
propitious  influence  of  their  exertions,  on  science,  liberti, 
and  religion,  it  seems  hardly  possible  not  to  give  way  to  plet. 
surabie  feelings.  The  triumph  of  light  over  darkness,  of  k 
berty  over  tyranny,  and  of  virtue  over  crime,  must  alwajsk 
grateful  to  every  well-tempered  mind, — while  the  thongli 
of  the  souls  that  have  been  turned  from  the  error  of  that 
wavs,  through  the  prevalence  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scot, 
land,  niusi  give  joy  to  every  Christian  heart.  Nor  is  thisrs 
volution  less  encouraging  than  it  is  grateful.  When  tbef^ 
formers  first  began  to  sow  the  seeds  of  religious  knowledge  ni 
liberty,  they  could  have  no  hope  but  in  the  power  of  GoA 
Thev  had  to  contend  with  ignorance,  rendered  sacred  by  pm- 
cijile,  agreeable  errors  fortified  by  power,  and  corruptioa 
defended  by  the  double  rampart  of  passion  and  interest.  Bt 
a  series  of  wondtTful  and  unforeseen  incidents,  concurriif 
witti  their  activity  and  patience,  they  made  their  way  throoj 
all  these  ot)siacles.  W  liat  has  been,  may  again  be  effected; 
and  tliose  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  the  irnprovementiDd 
hup|finess  of  their  fellow  men,  should  certainly, while  theystro^ 
gle  with  error  and  corruption,  draw  encouragment  from  tk 
success  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same  cause,  and  consider 
the.  interpositions  of  Providence  in  past  ages  as  a  proof  botliflf 
the  interest  that  God  takes  in  their  labours,  and  of  the  grsid 
defi  at  that  error  and  corruption  of  all  kinds  have  yet  to 
sustain. 
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which  are  added,  TransLitions  from  the  Gaelic;  and  Letters  coDOcevd 
with  those  formerly  published.  By  the  Author  of  “  Letters  froadt 
Mounuint.'*  12tiio.  2  vols.  pp.  670.  Price  12s.  Loogman  aodCi 
Hatchard,  &c.  1811. 


JT  is  a  gloomy  reflection  which  occurs  to  us,  in  contempt** 
*  iiig  the  world  as  a  very  picturesque  scene,  that  much  ^ 
greatest  portion  of  what  man  has  contributed,  and  still  contn- 
Lutes  to  make  it  so,  is  the  result  and  proof  of  the  pervit^ 
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condition  of  the  understanding  and  morality  of  tlie  species.  If 
iTf  look  at  the  more  palpable  and  material  division  of  the 
things  by  which  that  species  have  given  to  the  world  an  aspect 
very  striking  to  the  imagination,  it  is  False  Religion  that  has 
rsiscHl  so  many  superb  temples,  of  which  the  smallest  remaining 
ruins  bear  an  impressive'  character  of  grandeur;  that  has 
prompted  the  creation,  from  shapeless  masses  of  substance,  of 
90  many  beautiful  or  monstrous  forms,  representing  fabulous 
super-bnman  and  divine  beings ;  and  that  has  produced  some  of 
the  most  stupendous  works  intended  as  abodes,  or  monuments, 
of  the  dead.  It  is  the  evil  next  in  eminence.  War,  that  has 
caused  the  earth  to  Ue  embossed  with  so  many  tlioiisands  of 
inassv  structinres  in  the  form  of  towers  and  defensive  walls — so 
many  remains  of  aneient  camps — so  many  traces  of  the  labours 
by  which  armies  overcame  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them  by 
rivers,  rocks,  or  mountains — and  so  many  triumphal  edifices 
raiscil  to  iK'rpetuate  the  glory  of  conquerors.  It  is  the  op- 
prodve  Self-importance  oi  imperial  tyrants,  and  of  their  infe¬ 
rior  coinip.aniiers  of  human  toils,  that  has  erected  those  magni¬ 
ficent  resiliences  wliich  make  a  far  greater  figure  in  our  iinagi- 
nation,  than  the  collective  dwellings  of  the  linmhler  population 
of  a  whole  continent,  and  that  has  in  some  spots  thrown  tlie 
surface  of  the  earth  into  new  forms.  Had  an  eidightened  un¬ 
derstanding  and  uncurrupt  moral  principles  always  and  univer* 
sally  reigned  among  inanKind,  not  one  of  all  these  mighty  ope¬ 
rations,  the  labours  of  nnnnmhered  millions,  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  and  direction  of  a  prodigious  aggregate  of  genius  and 
skill,  would  even  have  been  lliouglit  ol.  Not  one  stone  would 
have  been  laid  of  Pagan  temple  or  embattled  fortress,  of 
mausoleum,  or  triumphal  arch,  or  tyrant’s  palace.  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  once  perfect,  and  now  ruined,  mansions  of  the 
gods  at  Athens,  or  Palmyra,  or  Thebes,  or  Rome,  the*sitcs  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  of  the  Poman  amphitheatres,  and  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Alhambra  or  the  Serjiglio,  might,  some  of 
diem,  have  been  cultivated  as  useful  pieces  of  garden-ground, 
*nd  some  of  them  covered,  from  early  ages  till  now,  with 
commodious,  but  not  showy,  dw'ellings  of  virtuous  families, 

I  ot  plain  buildings  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  true  religion. 

,  In  short,  the  world  would  have  been  a  scene  incomparably  more 
1  Iwpj)}*  and  more  morally  beautiful,  but  it  would  have  been 
''without  a  vast  multitude  of  objects  that  now  conspire  to  make 
*  grand,  ami  even  awful,  impression  on  the  imagination. 

If  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  other  class  of  things  contri* 
huted  by  tlie  human  s|Fecics,  to  give  what  we  call  a  picturesque 
character  to  the.  world —the  class  supplied  by  their  personal 
coition  and  manners — we  find' that  in  this  part  _abo  of  that 
character  the  most  striking  appearances  are  those  which  rnani- 

VOL.VIII.  ‘  O 
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error  aiul  moral  evil.  W  hat  is  it,  in  this  view,  thatoiQi 
|><»wi*r fully  si‘izes  the  imagination  ?  It  is  the  wild  and  forii. 
dnhle  character  and  habits  of  savages  and  barbarians,^ 
North-  \merican  Indians,  Srruih-Sea  islanders,  Arabs,  m 
I'artars:  It  is  the  monstrous  forms  of  national  polity,  onj 
subordinate  social  institution  :  It  is  the  contrast  of  the  vario« 
systems  of  manners,  rivals  perhaps  in  absurdity:  It  is  whs. 
ever  is  most  pompous,  most  fantastic,  or  most  vicious,  in  tV 
ceremonial  appointments  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  society 
It  is  that  ferocious  aspect  of  hostility  with  which  the  liuam 
tribes  all  over  the  earth  arc  constantly  looking  at  one  anothr, 
and  those  dreadful  collisions  in  which  myriads  are  perishia: 
every  month  :  hut  perhaps,  above  all,  it  is  their  superstitioih 
for  these,  by  their  nature,  partake  more  than  all  the  oihc 
things  enumerated,  of  that  solemnity  and  mystery  which  haven 
mighty  a  power  over  the  imagination. 

W'c  now  come  towards  the  purpose  of  this  prolix  array 
common  places,  by  the  double  observation, — that  the  advana 
of  just  tliinking  and  right  moral  principles  will,  proportioi> 
ably,  annihilate  a  great  deal  that  is  very  striking  and  romantk 
in  the  now  existing  economy  of  the  human  species, — butdK 
we  ought  to  be  pleased  for  these  picturesque  aspects  to  vinii 
if  their  disappearance  be  ow  ing  to  the  removal  of  that  intellec¬ 
tual  or  moral  perversion  by  wTiicIi  they  were  produced,  Tbt 
coinplaceiU  feeling  here  demanded,  as  a  tribute  due  to  then- 
cellence  of  truth  and  moral  rectitude,  is,  of  course,  onljj 
called  for  at  the  disappearance  of  such  striking  features  of  tk 
world  as  belong  to  the  latter  division,  that  is,  of  suchiisaii 
presented  in  the  personal  condition  and  habits  of  the  hunu-' 
species,  and  indicate,  so  long  as  they  appear,  the  continixC 
operation  of  the  evil  causes  from  which  they  have  arisen.  Fof 
as  to  those  material  objects  produced  by  the  prevalence  of ctJ,! 
and  which  are  so  fascinating  to  the  imagination, — thepyo- 
inids,  the  ruined  temples,  and  the  vast  works  that  remains 
luonuments  of  former  wars,  we  suppose  almost- all  menw’ 
agree  in  wishing  they  might  continue  to  exist  to  the  latest  j*- 
riods  of  the  world,  to  assist  historians  in  representing,  ib^ 

'  a  distant  posterity  in  a  happier  age  in  believing,  the  trues®* 
of  mankind  in  former  periods.  But  the  picturesque  form* 
practical  superstition,  and  of  any  other  thing  i'.i  the  liuo® 
economy  which  indicates  and  results  from  a  still  operatingpf** 
version  of  understanding  or  moral  sentiments,  ought  not  to  b* 
deplored  when  they  vanish  to  return  no  more,— ^en  tboi^ 
they  were  as  captivating  to  the  fancy,  as  comparativel| 
noxious,  and  combined  with  as  many  virtues,  half  vir^ 
and  romantic  tine  qualities,  as  the  superstitions  of  the  Hi{> 
landers  of  Scotland. 
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Our  old  IViciul  Mrs.  Graut  is  some  trirte  below  our  staiulurd, 
on  this  subject.  She  acknawledges,  with  full  conviction,  that 
ihti  inoile  of  personal  character,  (comprising  notions,  morsil 
lentimenU.  and  practical  habits,)  and  that  constitution  of  the 
locial  economy,  which  should  be  formed  on  the  plain  ground 
of  absolute  truth  generally,  and  specially  on  the  ground  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  perfectly  clear  of  every  deceptive  fancy,  would 
be  belter  than  the  very  best  state  of  the  ancient  Highland  cha- 
rteter  and  social  system.  And  yet  there  is  something  so  singu¬ 
lar,  so  poetical,  and  really  in  some  points  so  truly  derated,  in 
the  ancient  character  aiul  economy  of  these  Celtic  trilxrs,  that 
ihc  sliews  a  kind  of  reluctance  to  lose  any  particle  that  en¬ 
tered  into  the  constitution  of  so  strange  and  interesting  a  moral 
order.  She  cannot  help  looking  back  with  a  feeling  perhaps, 
in  some  slight  degree,  tinged  with  fondness  and  regret,  on 
ionic  of  the  more  romantic  and  harmless  of  the  superstitions 
that  once  had  so  visionary  and  solemn  an  inllnencc.  She  has 
w.ncvviiat  of  a  similar  feeling,  in  this  retrospect,  to  that  with 
nhicli  a  solitary  devotee  to  contemplation  has  sometimes  be¬ 
held  ilie  lieaulifnl  delusive  aspects  of  things  by  moonlight 
fadiog  into  the  plain  stiher  forms  of  reality  under  the  com¬ 
mencing  ascendency  of  day-light,  or  with  which  a  person 
awaking  from  an  enchanting  dream,  strives  to  recal  the  vnnisliing 
images,  the  last  glimpse  of  which  seems  to  convey  something 
much  finer  than  the  oujecls  arranged  round  the  room,  or  to  be- 
set'n  through  the  window.  And  we  must  confess  we  were 
icarcely  ever  in  an  equal  degree  disposed  to  be  forbearing  tq 
‘ucli  a  feeling.  The  departed  or  departing  system  of  sen¬ 
timents  and  habits  certainly  did  contain  a  great  deal  that 
»cry  powerfully  tended  to  "fix  indelibly  a  fonilly  partial  im- 
jiressiun  of  almost  all  its  parts  on  a  youthful  mind  of  sensibi¬ 
lity  and  poetical  enthusiasm,  when  presented  to  its  view  amidst 
that  solemn  mountain  scenery,  where  that  system  had  prevailed 
w  many  ages,  had  left  so  many  religiously  admitted  tradition>, 
*nd  had  continued,  even  down  to  that  time,  to  maintain  a  very 
considerable,  though  declining,  degree  of  actual  prevalence 
I  among  the  people. 

I  Setting  aside  historical  correctness,  we  can  well  believe  that 
our  author  is  better  qualified  than  any  other  person  to  delineate 
a  lively  picture  of  the  former  economy  of  Highland  society. 
She  complains,'  however,  that  it  is  now  somewhat  too  late. 

*  Why  hai  not  this  wide  field  for  speculation  been  explored  ?  \Vhy 

the  loTcri  of  useful  knowledge  neglected  to  dig  into,  a  miae  so  rich  in 
even  the  most  valuable  science,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  ? 

*  But  the  lovers  of  this  coy  science  have  too  long  wlayed  to  follow  her 
*0  her  mrrat.  In  the  deep  recesses  of  oar  Alpine  glens,  they  might  have 

aod  won  the  nymph  who  presides  over  the  treasure i  ot  antique  lor% 

O  2 
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\n  the  Celtic  Mule  they  would  hare  found  an  Egeria,  who  would  hait  % 
^Ightcned  them  by  her  mystic  counsels,  and  told  them  the  secrets  of  otb 

V*me«,  now  doomed  to  long  oblivion.  Now  it  is  too  late.  * - ‘  Tbe^ 

^orm,  where  inspiration  has  for  so  many  ages  awaked  the  baid,  aniai^ 
the  hero,  and  sootlied  the  lover,  is  hist  glt^iing  into  the  mist  of  obioiris 
and  will  soon  be  no  more  than  a  remembered  dream,  **  when  the  hi^ 
awakes  from  his  noon-day  slumber,  and  has  heard  in  his  vision  the 
of  the  hill.” 

*  The  neglect  of  pretenders  to  science,  in  omitting  to  acquire  a  laagi^ 
through  which  so  much  is  to  be  known,  and  the  apparent  tndi6fereocti’ 
natives,  in  not  producing,  at  an  earlier  period,  into  the  light  of  a  morecs- 
rent  language,  the  hidden  treasures  of  their  own,  seem  equally  unaccosit 

able.’ - ‘  One  who,  like  the  writer  of  these  pages,  is  not  absolutely  a 

tive,  nor  entirely  a  stranger,  but  has  added  the  observant  curiosity  of 
latter  to  the  facilities  of  inquiry  enjoyed  by  the  former,  might  belt,! 
otlierwise  qualified,  explain  this  paraclox.’ 

It  certainly  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  had  not  been,  a  cm- 
tiny  sinc<‘,  or  even  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  just  such  aini 
server  as  our  author  (saving,  perhaps,  that  a  souiewliat  smallr 
portion  of  enthusia.sui  would  have  sufficed  for  the  obiecO  iniro- 


sufficed  for  the  object)  imro- 


(lueod  among  the  Highland  tribes,  and  domesticated  forscvc. 
ral  years  among  different  clans,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  ven 
recesses  of  their  character  and  social  state,  to  learn  their  tndi- 
tionary  histories,  to  preserve  the  most  striking  of  their  wriur 
and  imwri  ien  poetry,  to  collect  cliaracteri.siic  anecdotes, » 
discern  the  most  material  differences  in  the  general  character* 
appearing  among  the  different  sections  of  tlic  people,  and  ihcf 
to  coiiio  away  with  a  comprehensive  ilcscrijition  of  what  cer¬ 
tainly  had  no  parallel  among  nations,  and  of  what,  being  noi 
in  a  great  measure  broken  up  and  annihilated,  will  never  retun 
into  existence.  And  that  description  ought  to  have  becngitcc 
with  the  same  ease  and  animation  as  this  beford  us, — thcsnix 
power  of  presenting  such  moral  portraits  as  will  serve  as  well* 
if  we  conversed  with  the  real  living  beings, — the.  same  genen 
and  versatile  force  of  colouring, — much  of  the  same  frieiHll] 
sympathy  with  the  people, — and  as  little  as  possible  of  ibf 
same  neglect  of  method. 

Hut  our  author  shews  it  would,  at  any  time,  liave  been  ten 
ilifficult  to  acquire  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  o( 
the  Highlanders.  Between  them  and  the  Lowlandcrs  thcif 
uniformly  existed  such  an  active  antipathy  as  to  precluded 
unreserved  intercourse. 

‘  No  two  natioos  ever  were  more  distinct,  or  differed  more  com|Wj 
from  each  other,  than  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders  ;  and  the  •«•* 
timents  with  which  they  regarded  each  other  were  .it  best  a  kind  of  lo®* 
thcred  animosity.— -The  Lowlander  considered  the  Highlander  asa  ®^ 
and  savage  depredator,  speaking  a  barbarous  language,  and  inh.abiti3^* 
gloomy  and  barren  region,  which  fear  and  prudence  to;  bade  all  stnog^** 
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:o  cxplon:.  The  attractions  of  hii  social  habits,  strong  attachments,  and 
courtfous  manners,  were  confined  to  his  glens  and  his  kindred.  All  the 
pathetic  and  su'ifime  charms  of  his  poetry,  and  all  the  wild  wonders  of  hit 
were  concealed  in  a  language  difficult  to  acquire,  and  utterly  des- 
piled  as  the  jargon  of  barbarians  by  their  southern  nei^bours.  If  such 
irai  the  light  in  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  regarded  the  hunters,  gra- 
xiert,  atd  warriors,  of  the  mountains,  tlieir  contempt  was  amply  repaid  by 
their  high  spirited  neighbours.  They  renrded  the  Lowlanders  as  a  very 
ioferior  mongrel  race  of  intruders;  sons  of  little  men,  without  ancestry,  he- 
rtism,  or  genius ;  mechanical  drudges,  who  could  neither  sleep  without 
00  the  snow,  com|)08e  extempore  songs,  recite  long  talcs  of  wonder  or  of 
woe,  or  live  without  bread  and  without  shelter  weeks  together,  following 
the  chace.  Whatever  was  mean  or  effeminate,  whatever  was  dull,  slow, 
mechanical  or  torpid,  was  in  the  Highlands  imputed  to  the  Lowlanders, 
and  exemplified  by  some  allusion  to  them:  while,  in  the  low  country, 
erepy  thing  ferocious  or  unprinciplcd-=-cvery  species  of  awkwardness  or  ig¬ 
norance — of  pride  or  of  insolence,  was  imputed  to  the  Highlanders.’ 

The  distance  of  liulf  the  circumference  of  the  globe  could 
hardly  have  been  more  effectual  than  such  a  state  of  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  keep  the  best  and  the  most  romantic  cjualities  of 
the  niouniaineer:*  unknown.  And  any  friendly  and  inquisitive 
stranger  who  should  have  wished  to  reside  among  them,  would 
have  met,  according  to  Mrs.  G.’s  very  natural  representation, 
almost  insuperable  obstacles.  As  a  transient  visitor  he  would 
liave  betMi  received  with  |X)liteness  and  hospitality  ;  but  if  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  himself  he  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  intruder ;  aud  especially  any  attempt  to  obtain  tlie  smallest 
particle  of  land,  even  if  it  could  have  been  successful,  would 
nave  excited  so  strong  an  hostility,  as  to  leave  no  security  eitfier 
to  his  property  or  person.  T’he  land  was  not  more  in  anv  of 
the  districts  than  to  afford  moderate  allotments  to  the  members 
of  the  clan,  all  of  whom  regarded  themselves  as  the  family  of 
the  chief,  and  as  having  therefore  such  claims  on  him  that  his 
granting  one  acre  to  a  stranger  would  have  been  a  piece  of  out¬ 
rageous  injustice. 

NW  was  any  satisfactory  information  to  he  obtained  concern¬ 
ing  the  interior  character  of  this  race,  from  such  individuals  of 
them  as  soiiieiimes  came  among  the  more  southern  people  of 
the  island.  For  either  they  came  for  education,  too  early  in. life 
to  bring  with  them  either  the  mature  example  or  the  knowledge 
of  that  character ;  or,  if  they  came  at  a  more  advanced  age,  their 
quick  aud  proiul  perception  of  the  liability  of  their  most  pecu- 
liarfeelings  aud  superstitions  to  ridicule  among  a  leas  romantic 
generation,  has  put  them  on  tlie  most  cautious  reserve.  Some 
nf  them  have  even  endeavoured  to  extirpate  from  thein minds 
die  order  of  sentiments  so  incommodious,  because  reputed  to 
in*ational,  amidst  such  uncongenial  society  ;  but  our  author 
that,  once  fixed,  these  sentiments  became  so  deep  and 
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tenacious,  that  even  though  the  force  of  tlie  clearest  religloai 
truth  were  also  brouglit  in  aid  of  the  expulsion,  and  ini^htseei 
to  have  etVecteJ  it,  they  would  rectwer  ali!U)st  all  their  poter 
if  a  man  hapiicned  to  return  to  his  native  region. 

‘  The  monKtii  hf  frit  himself  within  the  stony  girdle  of  the  (jrampia, 
though  he  did  not  yield  himself  a  prey  to  implicit  belief,  and  it«  bcwddBi 
ing  terrors  and  lantastic  inspirations,  still  he  resigned  himself  wiliinglyi 
the  sway  ol  tha*  potent  charm,  that  mournful,  yet  pleating  illusion,  vlitt 
the  confined  influence  of  a  powerful  imagination  and  singularly  tnm 
affections  have  created  and  preserved  in  those  romantic  regions :  Thatlo» 
fold  band,  wrought  by  music,  poetry,  tenderness,  and  melancholy,  whid 
connects  the  past  udth  the  present,  and  the  material  with  the  inimatem 
world,  by  a  mystic  and  invisible  tie  ;  which  all  born  within  its  influoB 
feel,  yet  none  who  are  free  from  subjection  to  the  potent  spell  can  c(i» 
prt'bend.  1  hit  partial  subjection  to  the  early  habits  of  resignation  to  (h 
wilderlng  powers  of  song  and  8U))critition,  is  a  weakness  to  which  noeds 
cated  and  polished  HighUnder  will  ever  plead  guilty.  It  is  a  secret  is, 
and,  in  general,  he  dies  without  confession;  for  this  good  reason,  thatb 
could  not  have  the  least  hope  of  absolution.'  V.  I.  p.  36. 

I'cn  essays  make  the  substance  of  these  volumes;  andoir 
first  Intcniiun  was  to  attempt  a  slight  abstract  of  them  in  sucetr 
siun  ;  hut  ilieir  excessively  ilcsultory  and  immethodical  fon 
has  obliged  us  to  decline  this  attempt.  In  a  large  work  then 
really  would  have  been  no  forgiving  so  irregular  a  mode  ofoa^ 
nagiiig  a  subject.  In  the  present  instance  the  space  is  not  « 
wiile  hut  that  the  reader  may  traverse  again  any  partof  itwben 
he  imperfectly  recollects  the  curious  things  that  were  scattcret 
in  such  plenty  and  confusion.  I'aken  all  together,  these  emp 
lorm  probably  the  most  just  and  comprehensive,  and  heyoi^ 
all  (]uestion,  the  most  animated  description  of  Highland  semi* 
mems,  manners  and  customs,  that  li..s  ever  appeared. 
the  uoik  ahoumis  vvith  what  is  of  superior  merit  and  ability  to 
mere  pictniestjue  description  ; — with  acute  guesses  at  ctuoe 
and  ha|)py  illustialions  of  principles, — and  also  with  pensivcini 
elevated  sentiments,  sympathetic  with  tliuse  which  fortnedllK 
solemn  and  [teculiar  grace  of  the  mystical  and  poetical  peopli 
of  whom  the  work  is  a  worthy  memorial. 

A  variety  of  sensible  observations  are  made  concerning  tho 
intiuences  that  operated,  in  a  remote  age  and  progressiwly 
dow  n wards,  to  promote  the  growth  of  so  peculiar,  and  in  mwj 
points  so  dignified  and  attractive  a  character.  Sluch  isju*^ 
ascribed  to  tne  unmingled  quality  of  the  race,  and  consequ^ 
completeness  of  hutirnity,  from  identity  of  origin,  w'ilhwbi£> 
iliey  look  possession  of  their  mountains  and  glens,  asakif 
uvyiam  Iroiu  the  encroaching  power  of  the  southerns:  to 
still  more  concentrated  recognition  and  spirit  of  kindred, 
almost  family  economy  and  charities,  into  which  the  divi>i<®* 
respectively  were  compressed  in  their  several  vallies:  to  tk* 
fpirit  ot  independence  which  formed  them  all  to  heroism 
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throuf^li  each  Recessive  veneration,  in  defentiinjr  their  inoun- 
uin  terrilorv;To  their  pride  in  a  long  unbroken  line  of  honour- 


able  ancgkiry,  to  wiiich  they  were  most  solicitous  and  ambiti¬ 
ous  to  ho'honourahly  added,  in  the  reti  os|>ect  of  their  own  dis¬ 
tant  posterity  ;  ntnl  to  the  gloomy  and  sublime  character  of  the 
region  they  inliabiiod.  Music  and  heroic  songs  contributed  at 
once  to  augment  and  to  comliine  the  inHuences  of  all  tltese 


causes. 


These  particulars,  as  illustrated  in  a  very  spirited  maiu 
ncr  bv  the  essayist,  will  go  far  towards  accounting  for  the  mo¬ 
ral  phanomena  of  the  Highlands;  but  will  still,  we  think, 
leave  a  considerable  degree  of  mystery  resting  on  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  distinctions  of  the  character  in  (piestion.  Much 
of  a  similar  process  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  other  tribes 
of  mankind  without  |)roducing  the  same  result.  How.  especi¬ 
ally,  is  to  he  explained  that  refined  and  rellective  pensiveness 
50  prevalent  among  these  tribes  ? — if  we  are  to  admit  the.  fidelity 
ofour  amlior’s  representation,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  ge¬ 
nuine,  in  point  of  moral  spirit,  in  the  poetry  attributed  to  Ossian. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  comprehend  that  habits  of  warlike  passion 
enierprize  and  hazard, — that  the  freouent  employment  of  chas¬ 
ing  and  killing  the  wild  animals  ot  the  mountains, — that  the 


mountains, — that  the 


gloomy  impressions  of  a  bold  and  gigantic  but  most  dreary 
scenery, — and  the  combination  with  all  these  of  the  memo¬ 
ry  or  traditions  of  brave  ancestors,  and  of  dark  fancies  about 
tbc  haunting  of  their  ghosts,  might  well  have  produced  a  cer¬ 
tain  fierce  and  austere  solemnity')  such  as  that  which  throws  a 
frowning  shade  over  the  character  of  the  heroes  of  Odin,  as  re¬ 
presented  in  what  has  come  to  us  of  the  northern  poetry,  or 
such  as  that  whicli  lias  been  found  among  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  aborigines.  But  really  it  is  not  yet  explained  how  thisdi-’ 
vision  of  the  Celtic  barbarians  aerjuired  the  tender  melancholy, 
the  jiensivo  sublimity,  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  which,  a* 
far  as  vet  ap.pcars,  we  must  be  constrained  to  attribute  to  them 
HI  such  a  degree  as  to  no  other  uncultivated  race* 

^  The  essayist  has  made  a  strong  and  pleasing  representation 
general  good  sense,  thoughtfidness,  and  habits  of  shrewd 
^  ll  vigilant  observation,  of  the  flighlandcrs  ;  and  has  shewn 
•J  H  ibeir  local  circumstances  and  their  social  condition  very 
11 ’f^^Hgly  called  forth  their  thinking  (acuities.  The  compara- 
*  M  httle,  though  to  them  mo.st  important  affairs  of  their  vaU 
^  their  elan,  may  indeed  appear  to  furnish  but  a  narrow 
1^  H  *fopcfor  the  exercise  of  those  faculties,  and  of  that  conversa- 
delibemtive.  oratory  in  which  also  they  are  here  pro- 
bounced  to  have  excelled:  but  our  author  has  shewn  that  this 
Confined  sphere  did,  notwithstanding,  include  a  very  consider- 
*  le  diversity  of  such  occasions  as  demanded,  each,  a  specific 
J'idgement  and  plan  of  action.  She  has  represented,  too,  that 
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wliilc  iht'si*  irilies  were  secluded  in  complete  i(;norance  of  || 
the  kfuiwledvje  and  literature  of  the  world,  it  is  wonderful  hof 
much  truth  of  a  moral  and  practical  kind  had  been  struck  out 
aiiion^  them  by  the  co-operation  and  collision  of  their  out 
minds,  and  tixed  as  a  permanent  common  stuck  by  the  moi: 
taithful  trailitionary  preservation. 

Our  author  lias  eular«;ed  also,  with  i^reat  animation,  on  tk 
social  virtues  of  these  tribes, — the  well  governed  tempts  to^ 
passions,  the  promptitude  to  friendly  mutual  services,  (withio 
till!  boundary  of  ilie  clan)  ilie  matrimonial  fidelity,  and  the 
lofty  sense  of  honour  entertained  by  even  the  meanest  meiobm 
of  the  community.  And  sl;e  has  shewn  how'  much  these,  quali¬ 
ties  were  promoted  by  their  high  notions  of  a  digtiihed  ances. 
try,  from  whose  revered  character  it  would  be  infamous  to (16 
generate,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  being,  every  individmi 
ot  them,  at  all  limes  within  the  cognizance,  for  honour  or  for 
shame,  of  the  wlu)le  clan.  \V'e  (juote  her  observations  relalite 
to  this  latter  point. 

‘Heir,  too,  the  love  of  reputation  or  of  fame  acted  more  powerfuUf, if 
possible,  than  on  the  large  theatres  of  the  worlds  What  was  the  woridi 
him  who  tliuught  all  that  W'as  desirable  in  it  existed  within  the  rocky ih 
mits  and  watery  bourdarles  of  his  Alpine  home.  Here  was  no  cquifod 
fame,  nor  any  thing  tliat  rested  on  pretensions,  or  w'as  veiled  by  artifa 
The  world  at  large,  which  sees  a  man  as  he  chooses  to  shew  himself,  bit 
b(*,  for  a  while  at  least,  imposed  upon  ;  but  no  man  can  assume  a  false cb 
racter  in  his  native  district,  where  every  action,  with  its  motive  and  it 
suits,  is  known.  If  he  steps  out  of  the  common  rank  to  exercise  any  ft 
culty  which  lie  pre-eminently  possesses,  or  imagines  he  possesses,  wbt 
ther  it  Ik*  the  courage  of  the  lion,  the  s  igacity  of  the  fox,  the  wisdood 
the  serpent,  or  the  gentleness  of  the  dove,  he  cun  bear  no  ambiguous  ckt 
racter,  he  must  be  admired  or  despised,  beloved  or  detested.  Howdrr 
to  a  hum.in  being  is  the  love  and  esteem,  the  respect  or  the  admirutiootf 
tliat  small  concentr.ited  circle  which  he  has  ever  lx‘en  accustomed  to  it 
gard  with  affection  and  interest,  or  with  awe  and  reverence.*  Vol- 1 
p.  17. 

'riic  supciviitious  of  tlic  llighlamlcrs  related  chietly  to  iip* 
puiilioub  of  the  ilciul,  audio  faincs,  of  gi^od,  had,  and  cHjuiro* 
cal  character.  'I'hcsc  simple  elements  spread,  of  course,  iot* 
a  \erv  wide  diversity  of  particular  forms,  which  our  author b 
reprcseiilcd  a  good  deal  at  hfge  Lti  very  lively  colours,  w'ltfi* 
v.iriety  of  curious  illustrative  anecdotes,  many  of  which  k5 
within  her  own  kiiowle.dge. 

ill  looking  toward  the  probable  origin  of  the  belief  in  ap 
))arition^  ot  the  dead,  she  insists,  in  ojiposition  to  the  scorn¬ 
ful  liislu  lievcr.>  in  all  such  pluenoniena,  (wtiich,  however,  ^ 
liersell  ap[)cars  to  consider  as  being  uniformly  fallacies  of 
agination)  that  ilic  belief  of  sueii  mysterious  visitations  coc*^ 
not  have  oiigiiiaicd  witli  minds  of  the  weaker  order;  andsli* 
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iMiistrates,  in  a  very  forcible  and  poetical  maimer^  how  such  a 
belief  was  likely  to  originate,  and  probably  did  originate  in 
iffv  thoughtful  minds  of  powerful  imagination  and  deep  sen- 
^bility.  I’erliaps,  if  the  plain  truth  could  be  known,  it  would 
ippear  to  be,  that  the  persuasion  did  not  originate  in  the  mere 
coiistituiion  of  minds  of  any  class;  but  in  certain  real  preterna. 
tural  phenomena  in  the  earliest  ages,  combining  anu  convey- 
ing  down  their  edect  along  with  that  belief  in  the  existence 
after  death,  which  tradition  has  dimly  preserved  in  almost  all 
barbarous  nations.  We  will,  however,  transcribe  a  few  of  the 
sentences  in  which  she  conveys  licr  conjectures. 

<  During  the  dim  dawn  of  intelllgeace,  no  reason  appeared  why  the 
spirit,  still  supposed  to  exixt  in  a  separate  state,  should  not  still  cherish 
the  pure  affections  and  generous  sentiments  which  made  it  lovely  and  be- 
lofed  while  imprisoned  in  morulity.  To  such  enthusiastic  beings  as  we 
hare  been  contemplating,  it  could  not  appear  unlikely  that  spirits  so  attach¬ 
ed  and  so  lamented,  should  assume  some  serobUnce  of  their  wonted  form 
and  countenance ;  that  they  should  come  in  the  hour  of  deep  sorrow  and 
lihnt  recollection,  to  sootne  the  solitary  mourner,  to  assist  his  food  re¬ 
trospections,  and  to  cheer  him  the  hopes  of  a  future  meeting  in  some  state 
no  longer  incident  to  change  or  separation.  The  state  of  mind  thus  pre- 
supposed,  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  familiar  voices  to  the  winds  of  night, 
and  well-known  forms  to  the  mists  of  the  morning.  Thus  it  is  likely  that 
the  first  apparitions  Were  the  offspring  of  genius  and  sensibility,  nur^  by 
grief  and  solitude.  These  phantoms,  however,  which  exalted  the  musingt 
of  the  superior  order  of  souls,  and  K-nt  them  wings  to  hover  over  the  ob- 
Kure  abyss  of  futurity,  were  not  long  confined  to  their  visionary  solitudes. 
They  soon  became  topics  of  vulgar  discussion,  and  popular  belief ;  the  fan¬ 
cied  forms  which  were  now  supposed  to  people  solitude,  added  horror  to 
obscurity,  and  doubtless  gave  new  terrors  to  guilt.’  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

A  belief  in  the  conscious  existence  of  men  after  death  being 
pre.su|)|)oscd,  this  and  similar  passages  would  be  as  plausible, 
as  they  are  a  poetical  explanation,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
belief  in  apparitions  might  originate  among  a  people  of  the 
character,  and  in  the  stage  of  early  intellectual  progress,  which 
the  Kssayist  describes.  Indeed,  with  the  pre-supposition,  it 
is  highly  nrubabic  that  in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  society  the 
belief  really  rrou/c/ originate,  and  in  this  manner,  if  it  had  not 
existed  already  in  a  still  more  primitive  period  of  the  world. 
But  such  a  belief  could  not  have  failed  to  become  established 
in  that  more  primitive  age  in  consequence  of  the  notorious 
occasional  intervention  and  appearance  of  spiritual  agents, 
'''hicb  we  have  cause  to  be  assured  was  no  very  infrequent 
expedient  in  the  divine  government,  in  the  periods  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  a  written  revelation.  If  even  but  a  very 
few  instances  of  such  pre-ternatural  intervention  took  place, 
in  ilie  parent  nation  of  mankind,  the  possibility  of  spectral 
tnauilestations  would  be  one  of  the  most  fixod  notions  among 
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all  the  hi*anclirs  into  which  th/it  nation  exieiulrd  anti  divided; 
a  notion  that  prohahly  could  never  be  so  far  obliterated  i* 
that  Its  r‘xi>tcn(  e  anionir  the  Celtar,  or  any  other  people,  miv 
rationallv  he  atirihnted  to  the  inventive  conception  of  minds 
in  a  state  of  pensive  enthusiasm.  I'he  j^eneral  liclief  of  i 
future  state  would  powerfully  contribute  to  prt*serve  this  nn. 
luui  ntrmierriiptedly  in  existence.  We  repeat,  however,  thit 
this  hijih  probability  of  the  primeval  origin  of  the  notion  in 
(jiiestion,  does  not  foihid  us  to  admit,  in  such  an  enthusiastic 
state  of  mind  as  the  author  describes,  a  competent  creative 
energy  to  originate  ihe  idea  and  the  belief,  iti  minds  prevh 
onsly  entertaining  a  persuasion  of  a  conscious  existence  after 
death.  Some  of  otn*  author’s  expressions  seem  to  imply,  thit 
even  this  latter  belief  also  might  Imve  sprung  up  spontaueoui. 
ly  amidst  the  solemn  enthusiastic  emotiotis  of  heathen  and 
harharous  mi  nils.  I>ut  neither  was  this  great  truth  originallj 
left  hy  the  Creator  to  the  chance  of  being  or  not  being  in¬ 
ventively  apprelieuded  by  the  human  mind,  nor  ean  we  admit 
that  without  revealed  intimations  it  ever  would  have  been  so 
conceived  as  to  become  a  prevailing  belief  among  man¬ 
kind. 

I'he  nncient  occupiers  of  the  Iliglilands  having  doubtless 
bnmght  with  them  the  belief  of 'separate  spirits  both  existing 
and  appearing,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  in  such  a  coun- 
tr}’,  and  such  a  ♦itate  of  the  social  feelings,  the  instances  of 
this  supposed  apjx  arance  would  become  iiequcnt,  and  would 
he  with  an  aspect  and  circumstances  of  a  deeply  nu  lancholy 
character.  W  hen  the  scene  of  their  training  to  the  belief  and 
expectation  of  apparitions  was  a  wild  and  solemn  region, — with 
vast  nu>untain  solitudes,  lofty  or  fantastic  summits,  deep  dar¬ 
kened  glens,  torrents  ar.d  cataracts,  rocks,  precipices,  caverns 
and  echoes,  mists,  meteors  and  storms ;  and  when  some  of 
the  occii{>titions  of  some  of  the  seasons,  involved  considerable 
peril  ;  and  wlien,  besides,  each  gloomy  or  dangerous  loca¬ 
lity  hy  degrees  acquired  iis  tradition  of  being  the  scene  of 
some  mysterious  occurrence;  the  effect  could  hardly  fail 
to  he,  that  their  minds  would  he  kept  in  that  imagi¬ 
native  state,  in  which,  while  undefended  by  knowledge,  they 
would  be  subject  to  endless  illusions,  and  chiefly  of  a 
gloomy  kind.  And  then,  as  our  author  so  repeatedly  re¬ 
presents,  the  state  of  the  eommnnity  and  the  social  affre- 
tions, — the  cherished  memory  of  a  common  and  revered 
ancestry, — and  that  secluded,  compressed,  and  reciprocally 
dependent  condition  of  each  tribe,  which  produced  a  more 
warm  and  faithful  sentiment  of  fraternity  even  than  that  ao 
often  observed  in  uncultivated  small  nations,  and  which  fol¬ 
lowed  with  enthusiastic  and  inextinguishable  tenderness  etch 
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deparieti  n*lutive  and  associate, — wouKl  iKnverfuHy  contribute 
10  retain,  in  Highland  apprehension,  the  spirits  ot  the  depart¬ 
ed  Iricnds  as  a  shadowy  unt  sometimes  visible  adjnne.l  to  the 
living;  fonnnnnity.  And  tlieir*^  conversations  and  their  poetry 
uniilil  turn  very  often  on  this  solemn  snhject,  ami  on  the  sup- 
poseii  particular  instanci's  which  had  given  almost  every  man, 
in  liis  own  aj>prehension,  a  kind  of  practical  knowledge  ;md  in¬ 
terest  in  it.  Neverthek*ss,  it  is  asserted  by  some  who  hare 
paid  nf  tent  ion  to  such  remains  as  have  been  preserved  of  tho 
ijeiuii.n*  poetry  of  the  ancient  II igldatiders,  that  tliey  conhiin 
nothing  like  that  excessive  frecjucncy  of  ghosts,  which  lias 
made  their  appt*aranre  (jnite  a  vulgar  and  imimpressive  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  ilie  poetic  fal)rication  of  Macpiicrson. 

As  examples  of  the  mode  and  alVecting  circumstances  of 
these  supernatural  ituerventions,  the  Kssayist  has  introduced 
two  striking  poetical  stories,  one  from  the  Death  of  Gaul,  ‘  a 
she  says,  ‘  undoubted  antiipiity.’  *  But  after  all  that 
lias  been  writtt'U,  and  all  poetical  relics  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  it  still  appears  impossible  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of 
llie  mode  of  snlisistence,  and  tlic  degree  and  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge,  |M)vver,  or  happiness,  attributed  by  these  Celtic  tribes 
to  st;|)araU!  s|)iriis.  No  compreliensive  and  systematic  eco¬ 
nomy  of  their  condition  seems  to  have  been  matured  liy  their 
|)oeis.  Tlic  rude  conception  of  tlieir  existence  seems  to  keep 
iheni  in  lieing,  rather  that  they  may  not  be  lost  to  the  surviv¬ 
ors,  and  that  iliere  may  lie  society  for  those  survivors  to  go  to 
Hlieii  they  also  shall  depart,  tlian  to  regard  them  as  existing 
foriheir  own  sake,  in  an  independent  anti  a  dignified  economy. 
Nor  could  it  seem  that  they  were  regarded  as  in  possession  of 
any  very  animated  kind  of  happiin  ss  ;  wliicli  is  rather  strange, 
"hill  we  con^ide^  the  ardent  affection  with  which  departed 
friends  were  remembered,  and  thelively  interest  witli  which  tfie 
^ur\iv()rs  are  represented  as  anticipating  their  own  removal 
intoihe  disembodied  society.  Tliis  deficiency  of  attraction  in 
the  itiitc  of  the  separate  spirits  strikes  ns  so  forcibly,  that, 
though  it  will  be  allowed  that  such  a  people  might  feel  much 
interest  in  tljc  thought  of  rejoining  their  dead  friends  in  ffuy 
^te  not  positively  unhappy,  yet  we  may  very  reasonably 
doubt  whether  the  complacency  in  the  view  of  death  could 
hi* so  much  a  thing  of  course  as  is  implied  in  the  following 
passage, — if  the  representation  is  to  he  iiiulerstoo'd  of  a  time 
anietTdcnt  to  the  introiliiciion  of  Cliristianity. 

*  This  is  rather  indUcreet,  as  Mr.  Laing  has  pronounced  it  to  ^  of 
rtcpnt  workmanship ;  wc  do  not  know  whcUier  his  challenge  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  to  produce  any  good  evidence  that  it  was  not  written  by  hiiuiclf,  has 
accepted  or  not. 
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*  Thif  army  of  ghotUi  Uiat  coostan^  holered  round  those  tliat  mooi. 
ed  for  them,  and  kept  alive  both  their  affection  and  their  enthusiasnit 
two>fold  effect  upon  the  general  character  of  the  people.  It  was 
able  to  courage,  at  death,  which  did  not  put  an  end  to  existence,  and  a. 
united  them  to  their  departed  Trends,  could  have  nothing  very  ternUti 
it;  and  it  strengthened  attachment,  because  the  deceased  were  tux 
ever  present  to  the  memory,  but  supposed  to  be  often  obvious  to  theieaai  I 
The  tK'loved  object,  who  not  only  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  the  mourner,  hi 
seemed  ever  hovering  round,  with  fond  impatience,  to  watch  the 
of  the  union,  became,  if  possible,  more  endeared  than  ever.’  Vol.  Li 
113. 


It  was,  however,  very  necessary  that  these  pensive  and  ri. 
sionary  mountaineers  be  in  some  good  measure  habituiUt 

willing  to  quit  the  society  of  the  living  for  that  of  the  dead; 
as,  else,  their  living  so  close  on  the  frontier  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  with  so  slight  a  barrier  between,  must  have  bee 
felt  a  very  oppressive  privilege  *, — for  it  should  seem  that  the 
imagined  appearances  and  voices  of  their  departed  friends 
most  generally  comiminicated  warnings  of  approaching  death. 
And  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  these  communications  fromdt 
parted  spirits  have,  in  the  representation,  a  very  mournful  chi 
racier,  on  the  part  of  both  the  beings  by  whom,  and  the  per. 
sons  to  whom,  they  arc  made.  The  forms  imagined  to  be  sea 
are  not  only  of  shadowy  and  ominous  as])ect,  hut  also  have  a 
expression  of  dosnlateness,  languor,  and  melancholy',  the 
voices,  tiiough  solt  and  sweet,  have  a  tone,  and  convey  «• 
pressions,  strongly  allied  to  pensive  sorrow  :  and  emotiuns  pir. 
taking,  in  full  sympathy,  of  this  mournful  quality,  are  gene* 
rally  representeil  as  excited  in  those  to  whom  the  solemn  cooj- 
muiiication  is  nmde.  In  short,  if  the  quality  and  elVecl  of  ihest 
supernatural  visitings  are  at  all  correctly  represented  to  ui,- 
we  do  not  say  by  the.  poems  given  us  under  tlie  name  of  0» 
sian,  so  very  large  a  portion  of  which  may  confidently  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  Maepherson, — but  by  Mrs.  Grant  and  two  or  thrtt 
contemporary  admireis  and  interpreters  of  the  Celtic  muse;  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  there  was  not  a  pre- 
dominance  of  happy  feeling  in  the  sentiments  which  the  an¬ 
cient  Higlilanders  entertained,  concerning  their  relation  with 
the  world  of  spirits.  In  this  respect  their  mythology,  aoto 
call  it,  while  ot  so  much  more  pathetic  a  cast  than  whal«t 
chiefiy  know  of  the  Scandinavian,  appears  greatly  inferior  fw 
animating  excitement.  The  Hall  of  Odin,  with  its  lively  aoi 
heroic  company,  and  its  revels,  presented  much  more  palpa¬ 
ble  and  inspiriting  forms  of  delight,  of  however  rudeaqu*; 
lity,  than  any  thing  we  are  told  of  among  the  feeble 
^>cns)ve  shades  on  the  misty  hills  of  the  Highlands. 
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But  it  was  not,  as  we  have  alreaily  inentioneil,  by  departed 
sitil  frieiully  spirits  alone  that  the  people  of  these  tribes  were 
continually  liaiinted.  There  were  fairies  of  sundry  classes, 
detinetl,  or  iindetined  :  there  were  even  malignant  goblins,  ex- 
ccedin;:lv  watchful,  and  very  considerably  powerful,  to  do 
misthiet'.  An  ample  portion  of  the  book  is  employed  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  kinds  of  injury  they  were  most  inclined  or  per- 
mitieil  to  inflict,  illustrated  w/ith  a  number  of  curious  exam¬ 
ples,  selected  from  the  ample  stores  that  enrich  the  traditions  of 
every  glen  and  tribe.  The  longest  and  most  curious  story,  that 
of  a  man  who  by  regular  appointment,  which  he  was  mostcon- 
scientiuus  to  keep,  met  and  fought,  a  number  of  times,  an  evil 
spirit,  at  midnight,  in  the  most  gloomy  place  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  is  as  good  as  any  section  we  remember  in  the  romances 
of  mystery  and  terror.  Our  author  must  be  sensible  she  has 
left  it  quite  unexplained,  and  that  some  odd  particulars  of  cc- 
lnov\letlgiHl  fact  in  it  really  called  for  explanatioit. — She  re¬ 
counts  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  precaution  without  which, 
oen  in  modem  limes,  after  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
among  them,  (though  iiuleed  iu  an  extremely  imperfect  form) 
lor  so  many  ugc^,  the  Highlanders  did  not  deem  themselves 
or  ibcir  friemls  secured  against  the  power  and  spite  of  the  su- 
penuitural  agents  of  evil.  VVe  may  transcribe,  as  a  specimen, 
the  account  of  the  ritual  for  defending  an  infant  and  its  mo* 
ibor. 

*  The  lint  danger  to  be  guarded  against  was  the  power  of  Biiriet,  ia 
taking  away  the  infant  or  its  mother ;  who  were  never  considered  as  en- 
tirfly  safe  till  the  one  was  baptized,  and  the  other  had  performed  her  de- 
toiioni  at  some  chapel  or  consecrated  place.  All  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  even  those  equivocal  sprites,  who  did  good  or  evil  as  they  happened  to 
be  inclined,  were  supposed  to  yield  instantly  before  the  power  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  rite,  or  even  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Deity. 

*  But,  then,  the  danger  was,  that  pne  might  be  carried  off  in  sleep. 
Sound  orthodoxy  would  object  to  this, — that  the  same  power  guards  us 
waking  and  asleep.  This  argument  would  not  in  the  least  stagger  a  High- 
Uod  devotee.  He  would  tell  you,  that  till  the.*!.*  sacred  rites,  which  admit 
tbe  child,  and  readmit  the  ruotiier,  into  the  cliurch,  were  performed,  b^i 
were  in  a  state  of  impurity,  which  subjected  them  (the  body,  not  the  soul) 
to  the  power  ol  evil  spirits ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  such 
to  watch  them  during  their  sleep,  that,  on  the  approach  of  evil  spirits 
(whenever  came  unseen)  they  might  adjure  them,  in  the  holiest  name,  to 
dcpin  :  which  they  never  failed  to  do  when  thus  repelled.  If  these  vigi- 
^t  duties  were  neglected,  the  soul  of  the  abstracted  person  might  be  sav^, 
but  his  friends,  in  the  privation  they  sustained,  suffered  the  due  punish- 
®5^nt  of  their  negligence  of  what  was  at  once  a  duty  of  .affection  and  reli- 

II,  however,  they  were  not  able  or  willing  to  watch,  or  wished  fur 
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a  still  greater  security,  the  bed,  contaioing  the  mother  and  the  infant, H 
drawn  out  on  the  floor  ;  the  attendant  took  a  Bible,  and  went  thrice  roin^  H 
it,  waving  all  the  time  the  open  leaves,  and  adjuring  all  the  enemieiflfH 
mankind,  by  the  power  and  virtue  contained  in  that  book,  to  fly  inst«RH  H 
into  tiie  Red  Sea,  5cc. — After  this  ceremony  had  been  gone  through,  i 
slept  quiet  and  safely :  yet  it  was  not  accounted  a  proof  of  diligent » 
tachment  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  securing  a  night^s  rest  to  the 
watcher. 

‘  When  the  infant  was  secured  by  the  performance  of  this  hallowed  rkt 
from  all  risk  of  being  carried  away,  or  exchanged  for  a  fairy,  there  vat 
still  an  impending  danger,  which  it  required  the  utmost  vigilance  of  qu. 
taken  piety  to  avert.  This  was  not  only  the  well  known  drcad  of  a 
nril  which,  by  u  strange  coincidence,  is  to  be  traced,  not  only  in  eieq 
country,  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  but  in  every  age  of  which  any  nv. 
morials  are  presen'cd  :  there  was,  besides  this,  an  indistinct  notion,  thitit 
was  impious  and  too  self-dependent  to  boast  of  the  health  or  beauty  of  asy 
creature,  rational  or  irrational,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  us.’  [The  oil 
which  would  be  incurred  by  boasting  of  the  heiiltli  or  beauty  of  a  chiid 
was]  *  no  less  than  that  of  leaving  the  defenceless  babe  at  the  mercy  of 
evil  eyes  and  evil  spirits,  to  be  instantly  deprived  of  the  vigour,  or  the  blosn 
and  symmetry  so  admired.  An  infant,  in  short,  was  not  to  be  praised  x 
all,  without  a  previous  invocation  of  the  Deity.’  Vol.  1.  p.  165. 

Our  Essayist  represents,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  supersti¬ 
tions  entertained  by  these  tribes  when  pagans,  became  incor¬ 
porated  with  Christianity  on  its  introduction,  and  under  this 
union  and  sanction  continuetl  to  prevail  to  a  very  late  period, 
indeed  to  the  present  day  in  some  of  the  most  retired  partsof 
the  Highlands.  She  observes,  that  their  solemn  notions  and 
habitual  impressions  concerning  separate  spirits,  were  adapted 
to  facilitate  the  admission  of  some  grand  doctrines  of  Christi* 
anlty,  coalescing  with  them  rather  than  being  supplanted  by 
them  ;  so  tliat,  in  fact,  the  faith  of  the  early  Clirisiians  in  tbe 
Highlands  respecting  a  future  state,  consistetl  substantially  of 
piigati  elements,  metlindized,  exalted,  and  enlarged  by  that 
very  limited  share  which  their  teachers  could  impart  to  tlicmof 
the  light  of  revelation- — When  popery  at  length  made  its  way, 
though  ii«|>erfectly,  among  them,  it  introduced  into  their 
Christianity  more,  if  not  worse,  superstitions  tlian  Christianity 
had  expelled  from  their  primitive  paganism. 

A  somewhat  disproportionate  degree  of  anxiety  and  laboor 
appears  to  liave  been  felt  and  exercised  on  a  tojric  to  whicli 
our  author  returns  again  and  again,  namely,  the  great  moral 
benefits  derived  by  these  tribes,  truth  in  their  heathen  condi- 
tiou,  and  amidst  the  very  feeble  and  slowly  progressive  light 
of  revealed  truth  through  subsequent  ages,  from  their  super¬ 
stitious  notions  respecting  spirits.  She  represents  tn  how  nitnj 
ways  it  may  be  hoped  these  delusions  were  salutary, — liow  they 
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r»lsed  barbarians  above  the  grossness  incident  to  their  condi* 
tion, — bo'v  they  afterwards  uid  substantially  some  things  which 
purv  Christianity  was  not  yet  grown  strong  enongh  among  ibem 
to  do, —and  how  they  siipplieil  the  deficiencies  of  an  extremely 
hn|)erfcct  and  unautlioritative  legislation.  VVe  do  not  see  that 
the  reasonings  on  this  |X)int  amount  to  much  more  than  this 
very  plain  and  undeniable  proposition, — that  as  far  as  the  su¬ 
perstition  concerning  ghosts  gave  additional  power  to  con- 
jcience,  in  enforcing  such  just  moral  principles  as  the  people 
had  the  knowledge  ot,so  far,  and  relatively  to  the  matter  of  fact 
merely,  it  was  useful.  U  was  clearly  thus  practically  useful 
when,  to  take  one  of  our  author’s  illustrations,  a  man  was  de¬ 
terred  from  committing  a  murder  by  the  fear  of  the  liuunting 
and  vengeance  of  the  ghost,  or  from  being  a  dishonest  or 
cruel  guardian  to  the  children  of  persons  deceased,  by  the 
apprehension  of  an  affrighting  visit  from  the  spirits  of  the  pa¬ 
rents.  dust  in  the  matter  of  fact  the  operation  of  the  super¬ 
stition  was  obviously  good  :  but  was  it  good — must  it  not  nave 
been  in  many  ways  pernicious, — for  the  mind  to  be  under  a 
persuasion  that  the  ghosts  of  men  were  the  governors  of  the 
world,  and  the  sovereign  dispensers  of  retribution  ?  But  more 
than  this;  our  author  herself  is  candid  enough  to  observe,  that 
some  of  the  operations  of  the  superstition,  in  at  least  the  pa- 
jpn  period,  were  extremely  perniciou*  in  the  simple  matter  of 
fact.  For  instance,  it  gave  ten-fold  fury  to  revenge. 

‘  The  superstition  which  heightened  their  affection  to  their  friends, 
fven  to  3  pitch  of  extravagance,  produced  the  same  effect  in  exulting  the 
fervour  of  their  disposition.  The  Sean  Dana'*  (ancient  poems)  are  full 
of  instaocci  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  departed  came  sadly  to  his  surviving 
frieod,  shewed  the  wound  in  his  breast,  and  invoked  him  by  all  that  was 
dear  and  sacred  in  their  past  affection  to  revenge  his  death.-— Such,  no 
doubt,  were  the  lively  dreams  suggested  by  sorrow  and  resentment ;  and 
^ir  fata!  consequences  seldom  concluded  but  with  the  death  of  the  ag¬ 
gressor.* 

It  is  also  evident  from  our  author’s  statements,  that,  besides 
‘mposing  the  fetters  and  incumbrance  of  many  frivolous  and  ir¬ 
rational  ceremonies,  the  superstition  of  the  Highlanders  has,  in 
spite  of  the  beneficent  light  of  Christianity,  given  a  de- 
fr>nned  and  gloomy  aspect  to  the  providential  government 
of  the  world,  as  beheld  by  them.  Of  this  there  needs  no 
other  proof  than  the  fact,  as  stated  by  her,  that  they  had,  in 
rather  recent  times,  such  a  fearful  unremitting  impression  of 
the  vigilant  haunting  of  evil  spirits,  that  it  was  presumption  for 
t  person  to  go  out  alone  in  the  night. 

On  the  whole,  while  admiring,  perhaps  nearly  as  much  as 
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our  animated  author,  the  many  fine  romantic  features  in  tii 
most  singular  economy,  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  a  system 
notions  and  habits  which  involved  so  much  unhappy  supend 
tion,  with  such  a  peculiar  power  (from  the  constitution 
local  situation  of  the  community)  of  permanently  retaining  it 
is  breaking  up  and  passing  away.  On  the  cause  of  ibis  gut 
change,  a  cause  little  enough  to  be  sure,  directly  related  s 
Christianity  or  intellectual  philosophy,  our  author  has  Hum 
very  sensible  and  interesting  observations  toward  the  concli 
sion  of  these  Essays.  We  need  not  say  the  cause  is,  the  adop¬ 
tion,  by  the  great  Highland  proprietors,  of  a  new,  and  to  thetii 
-iolves  more  profitable,  use  of  the  land.  The  system  uhid 
supported  and  kept  together  each  clan,  as  a  little  tribe  imiw 
by  the  afiections  ami  interests,  and  indeed  by  the  actual  rela¬ 
tionships  of  a  large  family — that  of  numerous  small  allotmeM 
of  land,  partly  cultivated  for  grain — has  been  generally  rclii* 
quished,  by  what  would  formerly  have  been  called  the  chief, 
tains  of  elans.  Much  of  their  ancient  feudal  consequence  im 
authority,  and  some  portion  perhaps  of  the  alfectionate  and 
romantic  devotedness  of  their  dependent  clans,  had  beentl- 
ready  lost,  through  il;e  etVectual  interference  of  governmen: 
to  open  and  subjugate  the  Highlands,  after  the  events  of  1745. 
And  by  degrees  the  chiefs  have  come  almost  unanimously intt 
the  plan  of  living  in  style  in  the  great  cities,  like  other  people 
of  consequence,  and  drawing  the  greatest  possible  revenue 
from  their  mountain  tracts  ;  and  this  greatest  revenue  is  foaod 
tube  realized  by  giving  up  the  whole  to  pasturage, especially  of 
vheep.  Consequently,  a  large  portion  of  tike  iidtabitants  hare 
been  compelled  to  emigrate,  to  seek  subsistence  in  the  Low¬ 
lands  or  in  America.  'I'he  latter  is  naturally  chosen  by  all  who 
can  atford  the  expense  of  the  passage ;  and  great  numbers  hire 
already  become  diligent  cultivators  in  the  United  States,  or 
within  tlie  limks  of  the  English  Canadian  territory.  Thw, 
however,  our  author  asserts,  they  will  not  preserve  their  bijfe 
enthusiastic  and  romantic  sentiments  :  but  there,  then,  wt 
presume  they  will,  lortunately,  forget  by  degrees  their  super- 
.stiiions.  Benevolence  would  wish  that  they  might  there  ilw 
speedily  let  their  language  fall  into  disuse;  for  how  arolher 
ever  to  obtain  their  desirable  share  of  knowledge,  while  sina* 
gers  to  all  the  languages  in  which  knowledge  has  been  acciMnu* 
latcd  and  circulated  in  the  civilized  world  ? 

A  number  of  our  author’s  animated  and  ingenious  leUers*t* 
added  at  the  end  of  this  work. 
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S  pursuance  of  our  design  of  giving  a  pretty  copious  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  intcr(‘siing  publication,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
most  important  positions  and  reasonings  contained  in  the  sc- 
conil  volunu*,  whicli  the  author  has  devoted  to  a  display  of  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  We  aie  aware  tiiat  many 
will  suspect  him  of  a  partial  and  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own 
opinions,  in  consecjueitce  of  the  anxiety  he  manifests  to  coni- 
inunicatc  and  support  those  views  of  Christianity,  which,  in  his 
estimation,  form  its  most  striking  pecidiarity.  It  is  plain  our 
luihor  considers  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  entirely  scibser- 
vientto  its  doctrines;  and  that  he  is  consequently  far  from  sup¬ 
posing,  with  some  modern  divines,  that  he  has  accomplished 
nil  work  by  proving  that  Christianity  is  a  true  and  a  genuine  re- 
TfUtion  from  God.  lie  judges  it  necessary  to  spend  some  tim^ 
ind  some  labour  in  considerittg  what  it  is  that  is  true,  what  it  is 
that  is  revealed.  Were  we  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  we  should 
not  be  a  little  surprised  at  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  persua¬ 
sion:  we  should  probably  think  it  strange  that  such  an  anxiety 
sliould  he  evinced  to  rest  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  firmest 
possible  basis,  along  with  such  a  profound  indifiercnce  to  every 
attempt  to  investigate  its  import.  Some  wonderful  charm,  it 
seems,  is  contained  in  a  bare  avowal  that  Christianity  is  a  revc- 
btion  from  God,  apart  from  any  distinct  perception  of  its  truths, 
or  any  solemn  advertence  to  its  genuine  scope  and  tendency. 
Embalmed  and  preserved  like  some  Kgyptian  monarch,  in  the 
form  of  a  venerable  and  antiquated  documtmt,  it  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  kept,  and  always  approached  with  respect,  but  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  its  place  among  the  living,  nor  supposed  to  be 
useful  to  mankind  according  to  any  known  law  of  operation. 
The  most  magnificent  appellations  are  applied  to  it, — it  is  the 
iigbt  of  the  world,  the  true  riches,  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field, 
*nd  the  pearl  of  great  price :  all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  en¬ 
comiums  arc  lavished  on  the  scriptures  by  men,  who  at  the 
•re  time  leel  no  scruple  in  insinuating  that  this  boasted  com- 
municatioix  from  heaven  contains  no  truths  beyond  the  limits 
of  rea.son,  a*' J  that  what  the  bulk  of  Christians  in  our  ages  have 
^med  stKii,  are  the  distempered  visions  of  enthusiasm,  if 
are  not,  in  some  instances,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erroneous 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  Apostles  of  the  religion  they 
^cre  appointed  to  propagate.  It  is  the  fmscssion  of  a  rcvcla- 
'•on,  not  the  ujc,  which  these  men  are  accustomed  to  contem- 
and  to  value.  .  As  the  miser  conceives  himself  rich  by  the 
VoL.  VlII.  P 
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our  animated  author,  the  many  fine  romantic  features  in  tlaB 
most  singular  economy,  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  a  syttett  rfH 
notions  and  habits  which  involved  so  much  unhappy  supendB 
lion,  with  sucii  a  peculiar  power  (from  the  constitution 
local  situation  of  the  community)  of  permanently  retaining it.B 
is  breaking  up  and  passing  away.  On  the  cause  of  thisgresH 
change,  a  cause  little  enough  to  be  sure,  directly  related  iH 
Christianity  or  intellectual  philosophy,  our  author  has  mimH 
very  sensible  and  interesting  obser>'ations  toward  the  conclii>ll 
sion  of  those  Essays.  We  need  not  say  the  cause  is,  thetdop-H 
tion,  by  the  great  highland  proprietors,  of  a  new,  and  tothets  H 
-jolves  more  profitable,  use  of  the  land.  The  system  uhidH 
supported  and  kept  together  each  clan,  as  a  little  tribe  unii«^ 
by  the  afiections  atul  interests,  and  indeed  by  the  actual  rela¬ 
tionships  of  a  large  family — that  of  numerous  small  allotioeMi 
of  land,  partly  cultivated  for  grain — has  been  generally  rclift* 
quishod,  by  what  would  formerly  have  been  called  the  chief, 
tains  of  clans.  Much  of  tlieir  ancient  feudal  consequence  ind 
authority,  and  some  portion  perhaps  of  the  alfectionate  iuic 
romantic  devotedness  of  their  dependent  clans,  had  been  il- 
ready  lost,  through  il;e  etfeciual  interference  of  governmen: 
to  open  and  subjugate  the  Highlands,  after  the  events  of  1745. 
And  by  degrees  the  chiefs  have  come  almost  unanimously  into 
the  plan  of  living  in  style  in  the  great  cities,  like  other  peo()le 
of  consequence,  and  drawing  the  greatest  possible  revenue 
from  their  mountain  tracts  ;  and  this  greatest  revenue  is  foHod 
to  be  realized  by  giving  up  the  whole  to  pasturage,especiallyo(  | 
sheep.  Consejpienlly,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  inhtibitantsb*^ 
boon  compelled  to  emigrate,  to  seek  subsistence  in  the  Low¬ 
lands  or  in  America.  'Fhe  latter  is  naturally  chosen  by  all  who 
can  afford  the  expense  of  the  passage ;  and  great  numbers  hirt 
already  become  diligent  cultivators  in  the  United  States,  or 
within  the  limks  of  the  English  Canadian  territory.  Thw, 
however,  our  nnthor  asserts,  they  will  not  preserve  their  bijli 
enthusiastic  and  romantic  sentiments  ;  but  there,  then,  we 
presume  they  will,  fortunately,  forget  by  degrees  their  super* 
.stitions.  Benevolence  would  wish  that  they  might  there  ilio 
speedily  let  their  language  fail  into  disuse;  for  how  are  they 
ever  to  obtain  their  desirable  share  of  knowledge,  while  sina- 
gers  to  ail  the  languages  in  which  knowledge  has  been  accuinu* 
lated  and  circulated  in  the  civilized  world  ? 

A  number  of  our  author’s  animated  and  ingenious  letters 
added  at  the  end  of  this  work. 
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IN  pursuance  of  our  design  of  giving  a  pretty  copious  analy- 
^  sis  of  this  interesting  publication,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
I  ntost  important  positions  and  reasonings  contained  in  the  se- 
J  cond  voinnu*,  which  the  author  has  devoted  to  a  display  of  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  We  at  e  aware  tliat  many 
will  suspect  him  of  a  partial  and  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own 
opinions,  in  consetpience  of  the  anxiety  he  manifests  to  com¬ 
municate  and  support  those  views  of  Christianity,  which,  in  his 
estimation,  form  its  most  striking  peculiarity.  It  is  plain  our 
author  considers  the  evidences  of  Christiaitity  as  entirely  sabser- 
rientto  its  doctrines;  and  that  he  is  consequently  far  from  siip- 
.  posing,  with  some  modern  divines,  that  he  has  accomplished 
niswork  by  proving  that  Christianity  is  a  true  and  a  genuine  re- 
Tflalion  Iroin  God.  lie  judges  it  necessary  to  spend  some  tim^ 

Iand  some  labour  in  considering  what  it  is  that  is  true,  what  it  is 
that  is  revealed.  VVere  we  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  we  should 
not  be  a  little  surprised  at  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  persua¬ 
sion:  we  should  probably  think  it  strange  that  such  an  anxiety 
sitould  be  evinced  to  rest  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  firmest 
possible  basis,  along  with  sueh  a  profound  indifiercncc  to  every 
■  attempt  to  investigate  its  import.  Some  wonderful  charm,  it 
^  seems,  is  contained  in  a  bare  avowal  that  Christianity  is  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  God,  apart  from  any  distinct  perception  of  its  truths, 
or  any  solemn  advertence  to  its  genuine  scope  and  tendency. 
Embalmed  and  preserved  like  some  Kgyptian  inoiiurch,  in  the 
form  of  a  venerable  and  antiquated  document,  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully  kept,  and  always  approached  with  respect,  hut  never  al- 
’  lowed  to  lake  its  place  among  the  living,  nor  supposed  to  be 
i  useful  to  mankind  according  to  any  knowti  law  of  operation. 

*  The  most  magnificent  appellations  are  applied  to  it, — it  is  the 
‘  light  of  the  world,  the  true  riches,  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field, 
i  ind  the  pearl  of  great  price :  all  tliese,  and  a  thousand  other  eti- 
comiums  arc  lavished  on  the  scriptures  by  men,  who  at  the 
I  re  time  loci  no  scruple  in  insinuating  that  this  boasted  com- 
-  municatioh  from  heaven  contains  no  truths  beyond  the  limits 
of  reason,  a  d  that  what  the  bulk  of  Christians  in  our  ages  have 
deemed  siuli,  are  the  distempered  visions  of  enthusiasm,  if 
are  nut,  in  some  instances,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erroneous 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  Apostles  of  the  religion  they 
appointed  to  propagate.  It  is  the  possfssion  of  a  rcvcla- 
tion,  not  the  tisvy  which  these  men  are  accustomed  to  contem* 
phie  and  to  value.  .  As  the  miser  conceives  himself  rich  by  the 
VoL.  Vlll.  P 
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treasure  which  he  never  eiuplovs,  so  tlie  persons  to  whootiji 
allude,  suppose  themselves  enlightened  hy  a  hook  from 
they  profess  to  derive  no  information,  and  saved  hy  a  relign|| 
which  is  allowed  to  engage  little  or  none  of  their  attenti(t|| 
I'his  is  one  of  the  most  distingiiislu'd  features  in  the  cha^cJl 
of  those,  who  with  exemplary  modesty  style  themselves 
('hristians.  In  this  spirit,  a  distinguished  pi  elate  of  thepre^U 
age  has  puhlished  a  collection  of  tracts  for  the  henefit  of thejiU 
nior  clergy,  in  which  not  a  single  treatise  is  admitted,  wiuQ|l 
professes  to  exhibit  a  view  of  Christian  doctrii.e,  and  has  iQtr».|| 
duceil  it  with  a  preface,  ingeniously  calculated,  under  pi^|| 
tence  of  decrying  dogmas,  to  bring  all  such  inquiries  intocQi|! 
tempt.  It  certainly  is  not  dithcult  to  perceive  whence  thha)i:.l 
ncr  of  thinking  proceeds,  nor  whither  it  tends.  It  procedl 
from  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  genuine  truths  of  revelation ;  aM.| 
had  it  not  received  a  timely  check,  would  have  terminated k| 
the  general  prevalence  of  sceptici.sm.  It  presents  a 
ground,  on  which  professed  Cdiristians  and  infidels  may 
and  proceed  to  assail  with  their  joint  force  the  substantial  trail 
of  our  religion.  There  is  nothing  in  such  views  of  ChrisliarM 
to  appal  the  infidel ;  nothing  to  mortify  the  pride,  notliingkl 
check  or  control  the  exorbitances, of  that  “  carnal  mind”  viluc| 
is  “  enmity  against  God.”  In  stripping  the  religion  of  Cbnsl 
of  ail  that  is  spiritual,  it  renders  it  weak  and  ineiWaciousisvl 
instrument  of  renovating  the  mind  ;  and  by  fostering  its  padLi 
and  sparing  its  corruption,  prepares  it  for  shaking  otTther»| 
traints  of  religion  altogether.  It  gives  us,  however,  unfeignecl 
satisfaction  to  perceive  that  the  evil  we  so  much  deprecate, i^| 
pca’‘s  to  have  met  w  ith  a  fatal  check  ;  and  that  the  presentfuKi 
are  distinguished  by  two  things,  which  we  cannot  but  consiiic| 
its  most  favourable  prognostics, — an  increased  attention  to  tk| 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  a  growing  unanimity  wial 
respect  to  the  modes  in  which  those  doctrines  are  eutertiinetj 
There  is  less  disposition  on  the  one  hand  to  receive  for  Chnstrl 
anity  a  system  of  Pagan  ethics,  and  on  the  other  to  confs^ 
points  of  doubtful  speculation  with  its  fundamental  doctM^ 
The  religious  zeal  of  the  present  day  is  more  noble  aiulests^ 
lie  than  in  former  times,  partaking  less  of  the  acrimony  of 
and  more  of  the  inspiration  of  truth  and  charity.  Phe  lin€< 
demarcation  betwixt  sound  doctrines. and  heresy,  is  better*' 
certained,  than  it  has  ever  been  before;  and  the  Christian 
are  equally  averse  to  w  liatever  approaches  to  Sociniaii  ioip^» 
and  to  the  mooting  of  intenninahle  (|uestions. 

In  the  statement  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christi»n«)< 
there  are  two  extremes  to  he  avoided.  The  one  is,  that  of  p 
sillanimously  shrinking  from  their  bold  originality,  and  ^ 
tenipting  to  recommend  them  to  the  acceptance  of  proud 
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irorMIv  niinileil  men  hy  the  artifices  of  palliRtion  and  disg^uisi*  — 
of  winch,  in  ouropinion,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  given  an 
tHTrf^ioiis  specimen  in  his  late  work  ;  the  other  extreme  is  that 
ofsUtiiig  them  in  .a  metaphysical  form,  mixing  doubtful  de¬ 
ductions  with  plain  assertions,  and  thereby  incnmberinfij  them 
with  nee(ile»;s  subtleties  and  refinemonts.  We  should  neither 
bf  ashamed  of  the  dictates  of  the  spirit,  nor  “  add  to  his  words 
lest  we  be  reproved/’  They  will  always  appear  with  the  most 
ukania^e,  and  carry  the  most  conviction,  wlnm  tliey  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  their  native  simplicity,  without  being  mixed  with  he¬ 
terogeneous  mutter,  or  with  posiiiotis  of  doubtful  authority. 
In  our  apprehetisiot),  the  true  way  of  contemplating  the  pecu¬ 
liar  dociriiu  s  of  (Miristiatiity,  is  to  consider  them  ws  facts  be¬ 
lieved  on  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Beitig,  not  to  t)e  proved 
bv  reason,  sittcc  their  truth  does  not  I'esult  from  atiy  percep¬ 
tible  relations  in  our  ideas,  hut  they  owe  their  existence  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  will  atid  contisel  of  the  Almighty  Potentate.  On 
this  account  we  never  co.isider  it  safe  to  rest  their  truth  on 
a  philosophical  basis,  tior  imagine  it  is  possible  to  add  to 
their  evideitce  by  an  elaborate  train  of  reasotiing.  Let  the 
fair  grammatical  import  of  seri|)tnre  language  be  investigated, 
and  whatever  pn)positions  are  by  an  easy  and  natural  inter¬ 
pretation  deducihle  from  tlience,  let  them  he  received  as  the 
dictates  of  infinite  wisdom,  whatever  aspect  they  hear,  or 
whalevvr  ditficnlties  they  presemt.  Repugnant  to  reason,  they 
aerer  can  he,  because  they  spring  from  the  auibor  of  it,  but 
>uperior  to  reason,  whose  limits  they  will  infinitely  surpass, 
we  mu>t  expect  to  find  them,  since  they  are  a  communication 
ofvuch  matters  of  fact  respecting  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
»orld,  as  need  tiot  have  been  communicated,  if  the  knowledge 
ofthein  cottid  have  been  accinirotl  from  any  other  qu.irter.  The 
^acis  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  in  the  natural 
'»ur|d  would  appear  stupendous,  were  dtey  communicated 
®<*ivly  on  the  evidence  of  testimony  :  they  rail  to  astonish  us 
fhiefly  because  they  have  been  arrived  at  step  by  step,  by 
of  their  analogy  to  some  preceding  one.  We  liave 
diinhed  the  eminence  by  a  slow  progression,  ami  our  prospect 
^  iuseiisibly  widened  as  we  advanced,  instead  of  being  trans¬ 
ported  thither  instantaneously  by  a  superior  power.  Revela- 
*‘on  conducts  us  tothetrutli  at  once,  without  previous  training, 
^•ihout  any  intellectual  pmcess  preceding,  without  conJe- 
-^tfuling  to  aiford  other  proof  than  what  results  from  the  vera- 
^yand  wisdom  of  the  Creator ;  and  wh<*n  we  consider  that  this 
respects  much  subliiner  relations  and  concerns  than  those 
I  h  subsist  in  the  material  world,  that  it  regards  the  ways 
causes  of  Ciod  respecting  man’s  eternal  destiny,  is  it  sur- 
pnsingit  should  embrace  what  greatly  surpassed  our  previous 
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conjectures,  anil  even  transcendH  our  perfect  comprehetviioi, 
To  a  st  rious  atid  upright  mind,  however,  its  discoveries ^ 
no  sooner  made  than  they  become  supremely  acceptable:  ^ 
iiU(*rposiiion  of  the  neity  in  the  great  moral  drama  issefn^ 
be  absolutely  necess.iry,  since  none  hut  intinitc  wisiloni  coili 
clear  up  the  intricacies,  nor  any  power  short  of  omni|>oteiitt, 
relieve  the  distress  it  proiinced.  'Fhese  very  truths  abitt 
some  lidieule  as  mysteries,  aiul  others  despise  as  dogmiis,  m 
to  the  enlightened  “  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  honeycomb,’ 
apart  from  which,  whatever  else  is  contained  in  the  bibIt 
would  be  perfectly  tasteless  and  insipid.  Though  he  jeccirn 
every  communication  Irom  (?od  with  devout  and  grateful  eio- 
tions,  he  feels  no  hesitation  in  confessing,  that  it  is  in  then 
parts  of  revelation  he  especially  exults  and  triumphs;  iti 
these,  which  in  his  estimation  entitle  it  to  the  appellatioiij 

marvel lou$  light y 

If  it  is  no  small  gratificaiion,  tofind  so  perfect  aconcurrm 
in  iheNC  sentiments,  on  tite  part  of  onr  author; — to  find  lh«i 
slated  and  illustrated  in  so  able  a  manner  as  thev  are  throughou 
this  work,  is  a  still  greater.  'Fhe  first  letter  in  this  volume  i 
devoted  to  a  general  view  of  tlie  Christian  Doctrines,  designet 
to  obviate  certain  prejndices,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  forth* 
serious  inipiiry  into  thidr  nature  and  import,  which  cioti* 
fail,  under  the  blessing  of  (Jod,  of  conducting  it  to  the  mo* 
satisfacitiry  conclusions. — An  accurate  conception  of  hisf^ 
ncral  ideas  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  follomig 
extract. 

*  Christiimity,  it  is  true,  is  distinguishable  from  all  other  systefMi  h 
the  purity,  excellency,  and  extent  ol  the  morality  it  enforces  ;  yrtthbi 
not,  I  conceive,  its  most  promment  characteristic.  It  no  where  prcsai 
us  with  a  connected  scheme  of  ethics,  but  it  does  far  better,  in  adfaKif 
the  most  simple  precepts  relative  to  every  part  of  moral  duty,  and  aceom 
panying  them  with  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  upright  and  holye» 
duct.  Its  grand  peculiarity  consists  in  assuming  the  fact  that  maniiiii 
fallen  state,  that  he  has  lost  the  image  of  God,  that  he  is  himself  iocjp- 
blo  of  recovering  the  favour  of  his  Creator,  and  in  providing  a  rcm«lyli| 
which  he  may  lie  cured  of  his  moral  disorder:  this  remedy  being  oooip 
than  the  gift  of  “  the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  relation  to  mankind,  it  not* 
frequently  called  their  pattern,  at  the  Physician  of  Souls,”  the  gmiD^! 
liverer  or  the  Saviour  of  the  World.’  p.  4. 

‘  It  is  of  extreme  importance,’  he  clscwheir  observes,  *  to  haveri^ 
views  of  the  Christian  system,  because  our  eternal  safety  depends  npos* 
Among  the  various  sects  into  which  the  Christian  world  is  diviM^ 
except  one  embrace  the  hypothesis  that  Christianity  is  a  provision  of 
for  an  apostate  and  sinful  world,  through  a  divine  mediator.  To 
mine  w  hether  the  majority  or  the  minority,  are  wrong  in  this  respect,* 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  for  they  who  adopt  this  hypothesis,  aodtlfl 
who  reject  it,  “  having  different  objects  of  worship,”  and  differeot 
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ttfcoofiJfncff  wiAf/  allowed  to  bj  of  religions  essentially  different, 
then  saiili  the  Scriptures,  for  to  them  must  be  our  ultimate  appeal 

p.6. 

Our  author  never  lo:ios  sight  of  the  gospel  us  a  restoratiit 
:  ibis  is  its  pninary  and  most  erscMuial  feature*,  and 
tbe  mokt  iiiMgcMoiis  and  numerons  aberrations  from  it,  maybe 
iraceil  to  th.  lu’glect  of  considoiiiig  it  in  this  light.  It  is  not 
the  |)ie>(  ri[)iion  of  a  rule  of  life  to  the  innocent,  but  the  an- 
Diiiiciaiioii  of  a  stupendous  method  of  itdief  for  the  sinner. 
Overlooking  all  petty  varieties  uiul  suborditiale  ilistinctions, 
itplace>  the  whole  human  race  on  one  level,  abases  them  all 
in  the  ilu^t  before,  the  inbnilo  majesty,  and  olVers  indiscriini- 
uatelv  u  provision  of  sanetifieation  to  the  polluted,  and  of  par* 
don  to  the  guilty.  'I'ln  se  are  the  glad  tidings  ;  this  is  the  ju- 
bih’c  of  the  whole  earth,  proelaiined  in  the  songs  of  angels, 
Ctlehraiid  in  tlie  praiNes  of  the  ehmeli,  alike  in  her  ini- 
liunt  and  licr  triumphant  state,  whether  toiling  in  the 
vale  of  mortality,  or  rejoicing  before  the  throne. 

The  second  letter  in  the  series  which  coin^>oses  this  vo¬ 
lume,  is  on  the  Depravity  of  Human  Nature  ;  where  the  reader 
will  find  the  evidence  of  that  melancholy,  l)ut  fnndainental 
truth,  exliil)itcd  with  much  concisrniess,  perspicuity,  and 
forte.  The  third  is  employed  in  stating  the  arguments  for 
the  Atonement  of  Christ  under  the  three  divisions  of  typical, 

□ihetical,  historical,  and  declaratory  proofs  *,  and  the  whole 
osed  by  a  very  luminous  and  satisfac  tory  answer  to  the 
most  specious  objections  against  that  momentous  truth.  In 
adrerting  to  the  objection  to  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  founded  on 
the  notion  of  its  being  unjust  that  the  innocent  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  sutler  in  the  room  of  the  guilty,  we  nnvt  with 
the  following  admirable  passage  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  re¬ 
markable  for  that  perfect' good  sense,  simplicity,  and  perspi¬ 
cuity,  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  that  exceilent  prelate. 

*  If  the  matter,'  says  he,  ‘  were  searched  to  the  bottom,  all  this  |)erverse 
*  contention  about  our  Saviour’s  suffering  for  our  benefit,  but  not  in  our 
*  will  signify  just  ootliing.  For  if  Christ  died  for  our  benefft,  so  as 
*  some  way  or  other,  ly  virtue  of  his  death  am!  sufferings^  to  save  us  from 
*  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  procure  our  escape  Irom  eternal  death,-— this, 
*  for  ought  1  know,  is  all  that  any  body  means  by  his  dying  in  our  .stead. 

For  he  that  dies  with  an  intention  to  do  that  beneiit  tor  another,  or  to 
’  tone  him  from  deaths  doth  certainly,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  die  In  his 
*  place  and  stead.  And  if  they  will  grant  this  to  be  their  meaning,  the 
‘  controversy  is  at  an  end  ;  and  both  sides  are  agreed  in  the  thing,  and  do 
only  differ  in  the  phrase  and  manner  of  expression,  which  is  to  seek  a 
*  quarrel  and  an  occasion  of  difference,  when  there  is  no  real  ground  for  it : 

s  thing  which  ought  to  be  very  far  fironi  reasonable  and  peaceable  niiods. 
'  For  many  gf  bocioians  say,  that  our  Saviour’s  vcluntary  death  and 
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*  sufferings  procured  his  rxalution  at  the  right*hand  of  God»  aod  poi^  w 
'  and  authority  to  forgi?e  sini*  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 

*  pleased  :  so  that  they  grant  that  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  in  the^^ 

*  ritorious  consequence  of  them,  redound  to  our  benefit  and  advanta^,!^ 

*  much  as  we  pretend  to  say  they  do ;  only  they  are  loth,  in  express 

*  to  acknowledge  that  Christ  died  in  our  stead  ;  and  this  for  no  other  ns  K 

*  son  that  1  can  imagine,  but  because  they  have  denied  it  so  often  undnlm'^m 

Vol.  Il.p.  K 

Wi?  have  only  to  say,  on  this  part  of  the  snhject,  thitsrB 
heartily  commiserate  the  state  of  that  man’s  mind,  who,  nbauE 
ever  Sociniun  prejudices  he  may  have  felt  against  the  most  el®.  E 
rioiis  of  ail  doctrines,  that  ol  the  atonement,  does  nottecR 
them  shaken,  at  least,  if  not  removed,  hy  the  arguments  id.  B 
duced  in  this  letter.  B 

The  next  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  vxhich  onr  author  evinces  in  a  masterly  manner,  fmB 
the  predictions  of  the  aticient  prophets,  compared  with  theiK 
application  in  tlie  New  Testament, — from  the  conduct,  tbt  B 
miracles,  and  the  discourses  of  our  Lord, — from  the  declin- B 
tionsof  his  apostles — and  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of thr  ij 
early  Christian  writers  and  martyrs,  before  the  council  of  1 
Nice.  Lender  the  last  head,  the  reader  will  meet  with  a  cop’i- ■ 
ous  induction  of  passages  attesting  this  grand  doctrine,  sf.  I 
lected  with  much  judgement,  and  applied  with  great  force.  TV  I 
author  all  along  contends  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  i\  funii- 1 
mental  tei>et ;  and,  of  course,  will  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  I 
catulonr  with  rational  Christians,  on  whose  ap|)rohation,  in*  I 
deed,  he  appears  to  set  very  little  value.  I 

In  the  next  letter,  whidi  is  on  Conversion,  he  has  treated  d  I 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  that  new'  birth,  on  whieh  our  Lortl  I 
insisted  so  strenuously  in  his  discourse  v\ith  Nicodennis,  ini  I 
manner  which  will  be  as  olVensive  to  mere  nominal  Christians  I 
as  it  will  l>e  instructive  and  satisfactory  to  serious  and  humble  I 
iiKjuirrrs  after  truth.  He  .shews,  from  well  known  anil  indu. 
bitahle  facts,  the  reality  of  such  a  cliange ;  and  eviiK:es  itsin* 
dis|H*nsahle  necessity,'  from  the  express  declarations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  corruption  of  human  iiatim*,  the  exalted  character^ 
the  Deity,  and  the  nature  of  that  pure  and  perfect  felicity|W 
which  good  men  aspire  after  death.  In  illustrating  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  has  made  a  happy  use  of  Hisliop  Hurnet’s  narrative  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Karl  of  Rochester, — has  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  his  readers  ag.nust  the  pernicious  error  of  confounding  re* 
generation  w  ith  baptism, — and  has  closed  the  discussion  witk 
solving  certain  ditficuliies  arising  out  of  the  subject,  whidJ 
have  often  perplexed  serious  minds. 


have  often  perplexed  serious  minds. 

As  every  etlcct  naturally  invites  ns  to  contemplate  the  ciuiei 
iw  passes  from  conversioti  to  the  consideration  of  Divine  lo* 
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fluence,  which  is  llie  siiUject  of  the  succeeding  letter ;  and 
irffi' we  to  give  our  o'linion  of  the  coinparative  merit  of  the 
different  parts  of  th’s  volume,  we  should  l)e  inclined  to  assign 
the  palm  t«)  the  disvpiisilion  on  this  confessedly  mysterious  suh- 
’h*ci.  certainly,  is  the  vigour  of  the  anihur's  very 

piwerf'd  miiiei'itanding  more  eminently  exerted;  in  none  are 
the  prejudices,  ioiinded  on  a  pretended  philosophy,  more  tri- 
um:»ha:iJlv  dispelled.  He  has  shewn,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  iielief  ot  an  immediate  divine  intliience  on 
thMiiiiul,  no^  o  dy  acenriU  with  tire  sentiments  of  the  wisest 
men  m  Pa'^an  times,  but  that  it  is  rendered  highly  reasonable  by 
the  luM*  a  i  logy  it  lu'irs  to  the  best  established  laws  of  the 
malertal  'voriJ.  rhoiigo  there  are  many  admindile  passages 
ill  this  |) 'll toiMif  til'*  work,  which  it  wonhl  gratify  ns  to  lay 
Ix  thre  our  reader^;,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

‘  No  person  can  look  into  the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher, 
and  not  laon  ascertain,  that  the  grand  theatre  of  phenomena  which  lies 
before  him,  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two  great  classes  of  scenery : 
the  me  exhibiting  constrained,  the  other  voluntary  motion ;  the  form¬ 
er  characteristic  ol  matter,  the  latter  as  clearly  indicating  something  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  from  matter,  and  posS(\ssing  totally  opposite  qualities.  “  Pul- 
Terr  matter  (says  Saurini,  give  it  all  the  different  forms  of  which  it  is 
lUKepiiole,  elevate  it  to  its  highest  degree  of  attainment,  make  it  vast 
and  immense,  moderate,  or  small,  luminous,  or  obscure,  opaque,  or  trans¬ 
parent,  t'.ere  will  never  result  any  thing  but  figures  ;  and  never  will  you 
be  able  by  all  these  combinations,  or  divisions,  to  produce  one  single 
mtiment,  one  single  thought.”  The  reason  is  obvious  :  a  substance 
compounded  of  innumerable  parts  which  every  one  acknowledges  matter 
to  be,  cannot  be  the  suliject  of  an  individual  consciousness,  the  scat  of 
which  must  be  a  simple  and  undivided  substance  ;  as  the  great  Dr.  Clarke 
hai  long  ago  irrcfragably  shewn.  Intellect  and  volition,  are  quite  of  a 
different  nature  from  corporeal  figure,  or  motion,  and  must  reside  in,  or 
fnunate  from  a  different  kind  of  being,  a  kind  which  to  distinguish  it 
from  matter,  is  called  spirit,  or  mind.  Of  these  the  one  is  necessarily 
men,  the  other  essentially  active.  The  one  is  characterized  by  want  of 
animation,  life,  and  even  motion,  except  as  it  is  urged  by  something  ab 
f*  ra;  the  other  is  living,  energetic,  sell-moving,  and  possessed  of  power  to 
move  other  things.  We  ofti'n  fancy,  it  is  true,  that  matter  moves  matter  ; 
bst  this,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  correct.  When  one  wheel,  or  lever,  in  a 
•y*tem  of  machinery,  communicates  motion  to  matter,  it  can,  at  most,  only 
communicate  what  it  has  received;  and  if  you  trace  the  connection  of  the 
mechanism,  you  will  at  length  arrive  at  a  first  mover,  which  first  mover  is, 
mlact,  ipirituaJ,  If,  for  example,  it  be  an  animal,  it  is  evidently  thespi- 
|ttrt  of  that  animal  from  whence  the  motion  originally  springs.  If 
j^erwis**,  if  it  be  the  descent  of  a  weight,  or  the  fall  of  water,  or  the 
force  of  a  current  of  air,  or  the  expansive  power  of  steam,  the  action  must 
1*  ultimately  referred  to  what  are  styled  powers  of  nature,  that  is,  to  ^ra- 
^Ution  or  elasticity  ;  and  these,  it  is  now  well  known,  cannot  be  explained 
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by  aov  allusion  to  material  principles,  but  to  the  indcsinent  operatM^^ 
the  Great  Spirit,  in  whom  W'c  live  and  move,  and  have  our  bcinjj-^ 
finger  of  God  touching  and  urging  the  various  subordinate  springs,  uhic^ 
in  their  tarn,  move  the  several  parts  of  the  universe.  'I'lius  God  acuisg 
place  ,  in  all  times,  and  upon  all  persons.  The  whole  material  world, 

It  not  for  his  spirit,  would  be  inanimate  and  inactive;  all  motion  is  dermi 
either  from  his  energy,  or  from  a  spirit  which  he  animates ;  and  it  is  next* 
icrtatn^  that  the  only  primary  action  is  that  of  spirit,  and  the  mostdirtc: 
and  immediate  that  ol  spirit  upon  spirit.*  p.  154. 

W  e  tioiibt  not  the  intelligoiu  reader  will  be  of  opinion,  ilat 
the  author  has  gone  to  the  very  boiloni  of  this  subject,  in^ 
will  feel  biinseif  highly  gratified  in  seeing  it  placed  in  so  clear 
and  convincing  a  light ;  the  more  so,  as  he  has  taken  careto 
guard  agiiinst  its  most  obvious  abuse*,  by  shewing  that  the  inflo. 
dice,  for  which  he  contends,  is  not  to  he  expected  indepcMidtni 
of  means, — among  which  he  considers  prayer,  and  a  conscs 
entious  regaril  to  known  duty,  as  the  principal.  \\*e  oarni*siij 
recommend  this  part  of  the  performance  to  such  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  as  have,  upon  too  light  grounds,  iiidiihed  philusophtcil 
prejudices  against  the  doctrine  contended  for :  a  doctrine 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  religion,  thougli 
treated  by  many  with  an  excess  of  insolence  and  scorn,  which 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  without  adverting  to  the  injudi¬ 
cious  conduct  of  its  advocates. 

I'lie  important  iloclrine  of  .lustification  liy  Faith,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  next  letter  in  the  series.  Here,  after  confirm¬ 
ing  the  position  he  means  to  defend  by  the  authority  of  ibc 
lloinilies,  he  proceeds  to  a  more  particular  discussion  of  ttie 
subject,  under  three  heads  of  impiiry  :  What  is  meant  by 
jnsiificaiion,  what  by  faith,  and  what  is  the  genuine  iinportof 

jnstilication  by  faitli.”  Under  each  of  these  the  reader  witt 
iiu'ct  with  much  instruction,  arising  from  u  very  lumiiiois 
statement  of  truth,  accompanied  with  happy  illn.stralions.  The 
charge  against  the  doctrine  plcailcil  for,  of  its  tending  to  li* 
rcnliousness,  is  very  successfully  combated  and  refuted. 

1'1l‘  exhibition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  (Miristianity  is 
completed  in  the  three  following  letters, — on  Providence,  the 
llesurieciion,  and  the  Fiernal  Exisieuce  of  Man  after  Death. 
W  e  are  sorry  our  limits  w  ill  not  allow  ns  to  take  that  full  wd 
particular  notice  of  their  important  contents  wliicli  we  could 
wish.  W  e  |H*rused,  with  mucli  satisfaction,  the  author’s  tuts- 
tcrly  defence  of  a  particular  providence,  the  denial  of  which 
IS,  to  ail  practical  purposes,  equivalent  to  the  denial  ofapro- 
viilence  altogether.  'Trust  in  (iod  is  the  act  of  an  individuti, 
.IS  ail  the  exercises  ot  piety  must  necessarily  he  ;  so  that  if  the 
providence  ot  God  embraces  not  the  concerns  of  individuals 
no  rational  foundatiuu  can  be  conceived  for  expecting  proicc. 
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tionfrx^m  or  relief  under  distress,  in  answer  to  prayer. 

Thcilrnial  of  a  particular  providtMice,  is,  it  must  be  confcsseil, 
thebi’>i  jMssible  expedient  forkcepino  God  at  a  distance-— and 
on  that  r.c'  ounl  so  vehemently  insisted  on  hy  certain  periodical 
writers  the*  poison  of  whose  impiety,  prepared,  it  is  generally 
uiiilerstood,  by  fuiUou'cd  hands,  and  di^tiihuted  litrough  the  na- 
liou  ill  :i  popular  and  seducing  vehicle^  has  met  with  a  power¬ 
ful  antidote  and  rebuke  from  Dr.  Gregory,  who,  himself  a  lay- 
u  an,  '♦ill  honourrul  as  the  chumpiun  of  that  religion,  which 
acleigvuiun  had  insulted  and  betrayed.*  How  is  it  that  the  con¬ 
ductors  rf  the  publication  alluded  to,  allot  to  this  clerical  asso¬ 
ciate  the  province  of  lil>ellint;  religion  f  Is  it  that  its  alliance 
with  nominal  sanctity  gives  rank  impiety  a  new  zest,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  total  dereliction  of  principle  more  perfectly 
incorporates  the  specific  design  of  the  article  w  ith  the  general 
character  ol  the  work  ^ 

In  treating  t)f  tlie  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the  author  has 
luppily  availed  himself  of  the  striking  analogies  which  the 
i)sieinof  nature  presents,  as  if  designed  on  purpose,  as  I'er- 
tullian  more  than  intimates,  to  excite  the  expectation  of  such 
an  event.  Among  other  highly  deserving  attention,  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  the  following,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Gregory. 

*  Nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  cxaniples  of  peculiar  transformatioiu 
undergone  by  various  insects,  and  the  state  of  rest,  and  insensibility,  which 
prreede  those  transformations  ;  such  as  the  chrysalis,  or  auielia  state  of 
buttrrHies,  moths,  and  silk-worms.  The  mymieleon  formicaleo,  of  whose 

re  given  accu« 
ite,  about  four 
in  its  state  of 
margin  of  its 

pond  in  quest  of  a  convenient  place  of  abode  during  its  insensible  state. 
It  attaches  itself  to  a  plant,  or  piece  of  dry  wood,  and  the  skin,  which  gra¬ 
dually  becomes  parched  and  brittle,  at  list  splits  opposite  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax ;  through  this  aperture  the  insect,  now  become  winged, 
^ckly  pushes  its  way  ;  and  being  thus  extricated  from  confinement,  be- 
gioi  toexp..nd  its  wings,  to  Butter,  and,  finally,  to  launch  into  the  air  with 
^  gr.Kefulness  and  ease  which  are  peculiar  to  this  majestic  tribe.  Now 
»hothat  saw,  for  the  first  time  the  little  pendant  coBin  in  which  the  insect 
by  entombed,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  transformation  of  which  we  are  now 
•peaking,  would  ever  predict  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  few  days 
^  hours,  it  would  become  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  active  of  winged 
?  And  who  that  contemplates  with  the  mind  of  a  philosoplier  this 
cunoui  transformation,  and  knows  that  two  years  before  the  insect  mounts 
^air,  even  while  it  is  living  in  water,  it  has  the  rudiments  of  wings,  can 
I  that  the  body  of  a  dead  man  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  again  in- 


una,and  its  extraordinary  histoiy,  Reaumur  and  Roe'vsel  ha 
rate  descriptions,  continues  in  its  insensible,  or  chrysalis  St 
weeks.  1  he  libellula,  or  dragon-fly,  continues  still  longer 
inaction.  Naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  worm  repairs  to  the 
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tt  tted  with  rigour  and  actirity,  and  soar  to  regions  for  which  some 
orgaoiz  ttion  may  hare  peculiarly  fitted  it.’  p.  225. 


He  observes,  a  little  further  on,  in  tracing  another  sirikii^ 
analogy,  drawn  from  vegetation, 


‘The  apparent  corrupdon  which  a  grain  of  wheat,  when  depoo^ 
in  the.  earth,  undergoes,  may  be  considered  as  a  casting  of  the  euVtj. 
whose  renjOTal  and  decay  arc  necessary  to  the  dawninrri  of  luem  iL 


w  hose  renjOTal  and  decay  arc  necessary  to  the  dawningi  of  l;uem 
and  thus,  in  like  manner,  mny  the  future  body  be  ripening,  through tk 
mysterious  process  of  dissolution,  till  the  day  of  the  general  ms- 
rection,  when  it  shall  come  forth  a  gloiious  body,  fitted  for  ki 
union  with  the  soul,  from  which  it  had  been  separated,  aod  i 
formed  as  thence-forward  to  endure  for  ever. 

‘  I  he  principal  difference  in  the  two  cases  relates  to  frequency  • 
occurrence  ;  the  process  of  vegetation  from  a  corrupted  grain  ii  ok 
served  annually  ;  v^hlle  the  deliverance  of  a  body  from  corruption  '• 
the  grave,  will  occur  but  once.  Yet  this  ought  rather  to  siimolat 
our  hopes  than  to  generate  scepticism ,  the  contrast  lietwcen  the  «• 
rility  and  death-like  appearance  of  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  vis 
ter,  and  the  gladsome  verdure,  vigour,  and  variety  ot  spring,  vba 
God  “  renews  the  face  of  the  earth,”  is  admirably  fitted  to  texi 
us  what  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe  can  effea,  v 
convince  us  that  he  can  ‘  loosen  the  b  inds  of  death,’  as  easily  i 
he  can  educe  vegetation  from  corruption,  and  in  conjunction 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  to  produce  a  lively  and  rapturous  astid- 
pation  of  that  delighful  period,  wlien  one  unboundeJ  sjuing  shjH  n- 
circle  all.*  p.  126. 


Id  (lescantihg  on  the  ehange  that  will  he  elVected  hy  iheR*- 
sm leelioii,  when  weshall  lie  invested  with  a  glorified  body, the 
language  of  the  author  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  elevation, 
exhil)its  a  scene  which  snr|msses  the  brightest  visions  of  pue- 
try,  while  the  exactness  of  the  delineation,  in  its  mostessentifc 
lineainciits,  is  attested  liy  the  “  true  sayings  of  God.”  We  r^ 
gret  that  onr  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  extract  some  passages 
from  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  we  are  persuaded  noio* 
teiligent  Ciiristiaii  can  peruse  without  admiration  and  delight 
'File  scietice  with  wh:.  n  the  mind  of  the  author  is  so  ricbl} 
imbued,  enables  him  to  mingle  a  retined  spirit  of  philosophy 
with  the  eolours  of  imagination,  wliich,  without  diminishing 
their  brightness,  compels  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  whik 
it  captivates  the  heart. 

In  the  letter  on  the  Eternal  existence  after  Death,  the  author 
strenuously  opposes  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  urges  formiri** 
ble  and,  we  apprehend,  irrefragable  argummits  for  interprcuii| 
the  passages  of  scripture  which  speak  of  the  everlasting  *w* 
sery  of  tlie  impenitent,  in  their  obvious  and  literal  sense; 
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have  wc  vnei  with  a  discussion  of  this  awful  suhjrrt  so  calcu- 
Jited  to  cariy  conviction  to  a  philosophical  mind,  providing 
it  br  disposed  lo  bow  to  the  authority  of  revelation.  His  con- 
fuiJiion  of  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents,  fonniU  tl  on  the 
supposed  ambiguity  of  the  terms  employed  to  denote  an  eier- 
nd  duration,  is  particularly  masterly. 

On  the  tliird  branch  of  nis  subject,  which  relates  to  the  Du¬ 
ties  of  Christianity,  he  is  comparatively  brief, — not,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  from  his  undervaluing  their  importance,  but  partlv,  we 
conceive,  on  accoutit  of  the  length  of  his  lormer  d^senssions, 
and  partly  because,  in  this  part,  tliere  is  little  room  for  contro¬ 
versy.  He  has  contented  himself  with  arranging  the  duties  of 
Christianity  imdcr  three  heads, — those  which  relate  to  God,  to 
our  fellow  creatures  and  to  ourselves;  and  with  il.ustrating 
<nd  enforcing  them  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  language  of 
Scripture. 

Having  endeavoured  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
geikral  plan  and  design  of  this  work,  we  shall  close  this  article 
with  a  few  general  observ.tt’ons  upon  it. 

Dr.  Gregory  throughout  denominates  the  abettors  of  the 
simple  liumaniiy  of  Christ  .Sfieinians,  instead  of  employing 
their  favourite  appellation  of  Unitarians.  We  reioire  that  he 
his  done  so,  and  liope  his  example  will  he  generally  followed. 
Tu  accede  to  the  appellation  of  Unitarians  is  to  yield  up  the 
very  point  in  debate;  for  ask  them  what  they  mean  by  Unita- 
larian,  and  they  will  feel  no  sernpU*  in  replying,  that  it  de¬ 
notes  a  believer  in  one  God,  in  opposition  to  a  Tritlieist.  That 
this  is  not  asserted  at  random,  is  evident, as  well  from  many  other 
tacts,  as  from  the  following  very  remarkable  one,  that,  when  a 
noted  academic  was,  some  years  since,  expelled  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  amidst  various  points  which  he  insisted 
on  in  his  defence  one  was  this, — that  it  was  quite  absurd  to 
censure  him  for  avowing  Unitarian  principles,  since  he  never 
heard  hut  of  one  person  who  publicly  declared  himself  not  an 
Initarian.  Now  what  did  lie  mean  by  this  singular  assertion  ? 
bid  he  mean  to  say,  that  lie  never  heard  of  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  who  publicly  aHirmed  his  h(  lief  in  a  plurality  of  versons  in 
the  Godhead?  'i'his  is  impossible.  What  could  ne  mean, 
then,  but  that  he  nev<*r  knew  hut  of  one  person  who  affirmed 
himself  7iot  to  be  a  believer  in  one  God 'I — which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  identify  the  term  Unitarian  with  a  believer  in 
one  God,  and  the  term  Trinitarian  with  a  believer  in 
three.  Let  tiie  intelligent  public  judge,  whether  it  is  not  high 
time  to  withhold  from  these  men  an  appellation  which  assumes 
die  question  at  issue,  and  winch  cannot  be  bestowed  without 
ovin^  tiuiverii'd  into  an  occasion  of  insult  and  triumph  over  their 
opponents.  I'here  was  a  lime  wfien  the  learning  and  modera- 
boiiot  Lardiicr,  and  the  fame  and  science  of  Priestley,  com- 
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binetl  to  throw  a  iransiiorv  splentionr  over  their  system, 
to  procure  Irom  the  C  l)rt^tian  uoriil  a  forhearauce  ami  co*. 
pUi>aiu*e  to  wiucii  ihey  were  ill  iutitUvi.  That  time  is  pas!«t 
Suc  h  lationai  (’hribiiaiis  as  tliey  are,  should  have  tliscernineai 
to  perceive,  that  it  iioi  with  them  us  in  months  past,  whe 
the  candle  ot  iheir  leader  shone  around  them  :  it  i)ecoinr8 theg 
to  how  their  >piiit  to  ilie  hnmbleci  stale  of  tfieir  fortuntt. 
'riiey  slujuiii  learn  at  last  to  know  themselves.  The  world h 
perlectly  aware,  whether  they  perceive  it  or  not,  that  Socinii. 
Iiisiii  i>  non  a  lieadless  trunk,  bleeding  at  every  vein,  and  ei< 
hihiting  no  oilier  symptoms  ot*  lite,  but  its  frightful  convulsiom. 
Can  a  greater  humiliation  hefal  a  party,  than  instead  of i 
Priestley,  to  have  a  for  its  leader?  'fhe  poets  were 

once  ratincally  painted  in  the  shape  of  dogs,  lapping  a  pare 
and  c  opious  siieani  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  Homer.  In  the 
iu'iiaiiee  hefore  u^;,  in  detauli  of  the  pure  stream,  this  miseri. 
ble  reformer  U  reduced  to  tb.e  necessity  of  swallowing  anddis* 
gorging  the  half  digested  notions  and  nauseous  crudities  ofhii 
master. 

Put  why  should  they  be  orteuded  at  being  styit*d  SociniaDs, 
when  it  is  undeniable  that  lliey  agree  with  Sociims  in  his  fun¬ 
damental  position,  the  simple  humanity  of  (dirift;  which  n 
all  the  ogreement  that  subsists  betwixt  the  lollowers  of  Cil 
viu  orof  Armmius,  and  those  eminent  persons  ?  T  he  Calviniw 
are  lar  from  concurring  in  every  pariienlar  with  Calvin,  the 
Ariiiiniaiis  with  Arminins, — yet  neither  of  them  have  violently 
disclaimed  these  appellations,  (  r  eonsidt  red  them  as  lerinsof 
reproach.  W  hy  are  the  Sociniaiis  only  olfended  at  being  d^ 
nominated  alter  Sociiuis  ?  'Is  it  because  they  ditVer  in  the  na¬ 
ture  (d  idirist’s  person  iVoiii  that  celelirated  Heresiarch  ?  Thii 
they  will  not  pretend.  Put  tht‘y  dilVer  from  him  in  many  re 
specis!  In  what  respects  ?  Is  it  in  those  respects  in  which 
sentiments  gave  most  olTenee  to  the  Christian  world?  Is  it 
that  they  have  receded  from  him  in  that  direction  which  brings 
them  nearer  to  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  church! 
Just  the  reverse.  In  the  esteem  of  all  but  themselves  they 
have  descended  many  degrees  lower  in  the  scale  of  error,  hnt 
plunged  many  fathoms  dee|M'r  in  the  gulph  of  impiety 
with  an  assurance,  of  which  they  have  furnished  the  only  ci 
ample,  they  aiVect  to  consider  themselves  injured  by  oeing 
styled  ^ociiiians,  when  they  know,  in  their  own  consciences^ 
thill  they  ditVer  from  Sucinns  only  in  pushing  the  degradalioo 
of  the  Saviour  to  a  much  greater  length — and  that,  in  the 
views  of  the  Christian  world,  their  religious  delinquencw* 
ditfer  from  his,  only  as  treason  ditVers  from  sedition,  or  sacrilcp 
from  Uielt.  I'lic  appellation  of  iSocinian,  as  applied  to  tbe^ 
is  a  term  of  forbearance,  calculated,  if  they  would  suffer  H, 
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i  not  to  expose,  ImU  to  hide  a  |)art  of  tlioir  shame.  Let  them 
i  ijLiiiaie  any  deiiominalion  thev  please*,  providing  it  he 
^  such  as  Nvill  fairly  represent  their  sentiments.  I.et  them  be 
Kvied  Anil-scriptiiralists,  Hnmanirarians,  Semi-deists,  Priest- 

Ilfiins,  or  Socinians.  But  let  them  not  he  designated  hy  a  term, 
which  is  merely  covetoil  hy  them  for  the  purposes  of  chicane 
ami  imposture. 

3  Our  read<’rs  will  |>crceive  that  the  system  which  Dr.  Gregory 
I  5trenuously  ahets  is  orthodoxy  :  hnt  it  is  moderate  and  catholic; 

I  it  is  the  ortltodoxy  of  the  three  first  centuries  ;  ir  is  that  system 
!  which,  communicated  hy  Christ  and  his  apostles,  pervaded  tite 
church  long  before  the  confusion  of  modern  sects  arose,  or 
even  the  distinction  betwixt  Protestants  and  Catholics  was 
heard  of;  it  is  the  orthodoxy  which  has  nourished  the  r(X)t  of 
piety  in  every  age,  warmed  the  breasts  of  saiiits  and  martyrs, 
and  will  continue  to  subsist  in  the  church  till  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  are  uo  more. 

Wc  congratulate  tin*  public  on  the  accession  of  Dr.  G.  to 
§uch  a  cause ;  and  .sincerely  rejoice  that,  amidst  his  multifa* 
rious  scientific  pursuits,  lie  has  found  time  and  inclination  to 
meditate  so  deeply,  and  to  exhibit  so  sneeessfnlly,  the  “  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.”  W'e.  hope  his  example  will  stimulate  other 
men  of  science  and  genius  to  pursue  so  noble  a  caiei*r.  We 
will  venture  to  assure  them,  that,  upon  a  dying  bed,  it  will 
occasion  no  regret  to  refiect  upon  their  having  enrolled  their 
names  with  such  illustrious  laymen  as  Boyle,  Newton,  and 
Locke,  in  the  defence  of  Christianity. 

In  a  beautiful  passage  of  Euripides,  Medea  is  introduced 
ex|)res^il',g  her  surprise,  that,  amidst  such  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
ventions  and  inquiries,  the  art  of  persuasion,  the  mistress  of 
human  volition,  should  alone  have  been  neglected.  This  neg- 
j  lect  cannot  he  imputed  to  Dr.  Gregory,  lie  has  united  with 
1  extraordinary  attainments  in  the  severer  sciences,  the  art  of 
1  recommending  his  sentiments  with  the  most  impressive  effect ; 
j  »nd  though  he  is  above  a  solicitude  respecting  the  minuter 
*  graces  of  finished  composition,  he  exhibits,  in  an  eminent  de- 
i  grec,  the  most  important  ingredients  ol  good  writing.  He  is 
I  correct  and  lnminou>,  atid  often  rises  to  the  tone  of  the  most 
i  impassioned  feeling.  His  language  is  eminently  easy ,  fiowing, 
i  ^nd  idiomatic.  The  abstractions  of  science  have  not  in  him 
exerted  the  iniliieiice  often  imputed  to  them,  of  chilling  the 
i  and  impairing  tlie  vigour  of  the  imagiiiation.  While  he 

I  with  the  comprehensinn  and  depth  which  distinguish 

j  philosopher,  he  feels  with  ardour  and  paints  with  force. 
I  oe  is  often  inspired,  and  transported  with  his  theme.  In  the 
midst  of  pursuits  which  are  not  always  found  to  have  a  propU 
tious  effect  on  the  religious  character  of  their  votaries,  hp  has 
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fonml  the  incuns  of  preserving  his  devotion  in  its  warmth,  ^ 
faith  in  its  pnriiy,  and  Ills  sensilniity  in  its  infantine  freshiMn 
and  vigour, 

W  e  imiNt  conclude  with  earnesly  recommending  this  workti 
the  attentive  perusal  of  young  persons  whose  minds  have  ben 
cultivated  hy  science  and  letters ;  and  must  be  permitted  toidd, 
that  we  are  acquainted  witli  no  book  in  the  circle  of  Englak 
literature,  which  is  etjunlly  calculated  to  give  persons  of  thi 
description,  just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the 
importance  of  n'vealed  religion. 

Art.  VI.  Vitws  of  Military  Reform.  By  Edward  Sterling,  Esq.  F«. 
merly  Ca^in  in  the  16th  Regiment  of  Foot,  8vo.  pp.  170.  ^ 
Ss.  (id.  Egerton.  1811. 

Art.  VII.  A  Commentary  on  the  Military  Establishments  and  Defna 
of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.  I.  By  the  Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Dilloi, 
Colonel  of  his  Majesty’s  lOlst  or  Duke  of  York’s  Irish  Regiment  if 
Foot,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Mayo.  8vo.ps 
350.  Price  lOs.  (xl.  Kcrby.  1811. 

NOT  HING,  pcriiaps,  has  contributed  more  to  the  stateof 
fearful  excellence  to  which  the  French  army  has  attained, 
in  every  branch  of  its  organization,  than  the  minute  attention 
which  has  been  uniformly  paid  to  every  suggestion  of  reform. 
It  is  well  known  that  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  while  import- 
ant  enterprizes  have  been  in  agitation,  the  superior  ofticen 
have  mingled  with  the  privates  and  subalterns,  and  encoa- 
raged  them  to  comment  upon  the  plans  in  course  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  has,  we  believe,  more  than  once  happened,  that 
the  operations  of  a  campaign  have  been  inHuenced  by  hints 
casually  thrown  out  by  a*  common  sentinel.  In  the  bunatti 
of  ini.itary  administration,  the  same  wise  system  has  been 
pursued.  Every  pamphlet  has  received  its  due  sliare  of  atten¬ 
tion,  commendation,  and  reward;  and  the  mere  cominunici- 
lions  of  the  post,  whether  anonymous  or  authenticated,  hare 
been  treasured  up  as  valuable  documents.  Though  we  arc 
far  from  wishing  to  dwell  on  the  errors,  personal  or  official, 
of  the  present  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  and 
are  still  less  disposed  to  echo  the  ap|)lauses  which  have  been 
lavished  by  courtly  scribes  on  his  w  isdom,  his  purity,  his  fore¬ 
cast,  and  his  military  getiius ;  it  is  impossible  to  forbear 
the  observation,  that  while  the  continental  armies  have  more 
or  less  imitated  the  improvements  of  the  French,  our  troopi 
have  remained  nearly  stationary.  A  multitude  of  little  alien* 
(ions  have  indeed  been  made.  Cocked  hats  and  conical  cap 
have  b.en  compelled  to  abdicate;  the  comfort  of  the  loios 
has  been  duly  consulted  by  lengthening  the  jacket  ;  and  pro¬ 
per  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  cut  of  the  collar  aud 
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ibe  an)plituile  of  il»e  surtout.  But  while  these  necessar\’ mi* 
iiutenesses  have  been  niagnitied  into  fe:reat  measures,  France 
has  btvn  covering  the  heads  of  her  soldiers  with  sabre- proof 
b^hnets,  and  defending  the  bodies  of  her  horsemen  bv  im¬ 
penetrable  cuirasses.  She  has  adopted  the  lance  of  the  Cos- 
>ack,  and  bv  combining  with  his  .active  and  desultory  use  of 
that  deadly  weapon,  the  weight  and  discipline  of  regular  squa¬ 
drons,  lias  actually  added  to  the  closeness  and  protrusion 
of  a  hedge  of  bayonets,  tlie  momentum  of  a  cavalry  charge. 
In  addition  to  all  these  important  innovations,  she  has,  by  the 
perfection  of  her  etat  major,  and  the  masterly  arrangement  of 
the  entire  mechanism  of  her  army,  acq^uired  the  power  of 
making  excellent,  available  soldiers,  while  ours  are  paltering 
at  the  elements  of  the  drill. 

From  this  state  of  military  pupilage  we  now  have,  however, 
!»omo  faint  hopes  of  emancipation.  A  spirit  of  emulation  and 
ambition  seems  to  he  awakened ;  and  among  a  considerable 
number  of  publications,  a  few  have  appeared  which  contain 
enlightened  views  of  the  stale  and  composition  of  our  army, 
and  important  plans  for  their  improvement.  The  essays  of 
Sunvart,  Wilson,  and  Pasley,  several  anonymous  produc¬ 
tions  ami  on  the  whole,  the  treatises  now  under  review,  arc 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  public  mind,  and  to  enforce  upon 
our  lulci's  the  necessity  of  conceding  something,  if  not  to 
reason  and  policy,  at  least  to  the  exigency  and  urgency  of  our 
situation. 

Cuptaiu  Sterling’s  pamphlet  is  eloquently  written,  and  we 
regret  the  necessity  which  is  imposed  upon  us  of  stating  in 
few  words  the  substance  of  bis  ideas,  abstracted  from  tlieir 
important  though  subordinate  details  :  the  subject,  however, 
is  of  universal  interest,  and  the  essay  itself  may  be  easily 
procured.  His  object  is  to  discuss  the  means  of  rendering 
the  regular  army  more  formidable,  without  suffering  it  to 
become  sensibly  more  burdensome  ;  and  the  domestic  force 
less  burdensome,  while  wo  make  it  considerably  more  effec¬ 
tive.  With  a  view  to  this,  Capt.  S.’s  first  proposal  is,  ‘  no 
matter  at  what  price  of  constitutional  feeling,  or  by  what  sur¬ 
render  of  individual  liberty,’  to  ballot  Jor  tne  line  !  Our  pre¬ 
sent  shifts  to  supply  the  deficienccs  of  recruiting,  he  justly 
terms,  ‘  living  on  our  capital:’  but  we  apprehend  that  his 
plan  would  lead  us  somevvliat  farther  even  than  this.  He  next 
recommends  an  efficient  and  almost  iiuh-finite  enlargement  of 
*be  college  at  Great  Marlow, — the  abolition  of  purchase, — 
institution  of  an  order  exclusively  military  for  subordinate 
t>rticers^ — and  a  provision  for  siq)cramuiated  veterans.  After 
inexposure  of  the  defects  of  the  volunteer  and  militia  sys- 
lie  proposes,  what  appears  to  us,  a  very  feasible  plan 
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for  disciplining  completely  and  in  rotation  the  ^vliolc  malepQ.|l 
puliition  of  the  empire,  at  no  greater  ex  pence  than  is  no|ll 
incurred  hy  the  support  of  a  permanent  militia  of  50,000  aiet.W 
An  interesting  let'er  from  Joseph  l^incnster,  and  some  obse  ll 
vations  on  foreign  conquest,  are  subjoined.  ||| 

Colonel  Dillon’s  book  is  considerably  more  desultory  in  iuH 
contents,  and  refers  to  a  greater  variety  of  points.  It  is  writ, 
ten,  however,  with  spirit  and  good  sense,  and  suggests  nrl 
ous  judicious  modifications  and  impnivemcnts  which  migiK, 
we  think,  be  adopted  with  eifect.  Col.  D.  recommends ih* 
our  foreign  possessioiis  sbould  be  left  to  the  defence  ofloc^ 
and  colonial  corps,  that  the  militia  be  abolished,  and  th 
regular  army  augmented  to  a  most  formidable  amount,  sok| 
to  enable  us  to  engage  on  a  large  scale  in  continental  warfert 
\\'c  observe  that  all  men  of  military  habits  arc  fond  of  recon 
mendingtbis  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In  our  opinionils 
absolutely  idle  to  speculate  upon  it  for  a  single  moment;  itbe- 
inguttcrly  impracticablejfor  ibis  country  to  provide, the  expenw, 
and  supply  the  loss  of  men  abroad,  and  to  presene  hcrcoo- 
stitutiouul  liberties  at  borne.  Mr.  Dillon  is  clecidedlv  advene 
to  the  system  of  purchase.  He  proposes  various  improT^ 
ments  in  the  cejuipment  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  toi 
strongly  urges  the  immediate  and  extensive  organization  oi 
a  local  insurrectionary  force,  with  various  judicious  hints  ocj 
the  best  methods  of  employing  it  in  case  of  invasion.  fi> 
chapter  on  the  defence  of  Ireland  contains  much  importan 
matter,  aiul  alTords  much  scope  for  gloomy  meditation.  He 
proposes,  as  the  best  means  of  defending  and  civilizing  tk 
important  outwork  of  Great  Rritain,  ‘the  maintenance  of  i 
series  of  fortified  towns.’  The  member  for  Mayo  is,  aswel, 
as  Major  Sterling,  an  advocate  for  continental  campaigns 
especially  for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain,  bi: 
he  totally  dilVers  from  liim  on  the  subject  of  compulson 
enlistment.  ‘  Forced  levies,’  he  observes,  ‘  arc  the  l» 
recourse  of  such  a  iiovernmeut  as  cannot  attach  the  aifectioib 
or  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  its  subjects.’  There  is  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  iliis  volume  containing  a  number  of  importao: 
observations  on  various  subjects.  The  second  volume  of  Mr.  I 
Dillon’s  w’ork  is  stated  to  be  in  preparation,  and  is  intended 
to  comprise  '  an  epitome  and  analysis  of  the  Prussian  na¬ 
no*  uvres.’ 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  that  both  these  oil** 
tary  gentlemen  are  occasionally  unsound  in  their  principles 
and  disposed  to  carry  their  views  to  an  unwarranted 
But  we  have  no  hesitation,  -at  the  same  time,  in  admitting  tk 
their  respective  publications  discover  much  acuteness  of  thio^* 
ing,  aiul  are  upon  the  whole  liighly  creditable  to  their 
and  acquirements. 
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Vlll.  Elements  <if  Linear  Persfiectlve^  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Smdents  in  the  University.  By  D.  Creswell,  A.M,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  66.  Nine  folding  Plates.  Price  68. 
Cambridge,  Dcighton  ;  London,  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

WF.havc  often  been  surprised  that  an  University  at  which  the 
mathematical  sciences  are  so  ardently  and  successfully 
cultivated  as  at  Cambridge,  should  have  been  so  long  without 
producing  an  elementary  treatise  on  Perspective.  Considereil 
a*  an  application  of  the  principles  of  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
the  theory  of  Linear  Perspective  is  extremely  elegant  and  inter¬ 
esting  :  while  it  is  so  simple,  that  any  student  of  moderate  fit¬ 
ness  to  pursue  geometrical  investigations,  may  successfully  stu¬ 
dy  it  din  ing  his  second  year’s  residence  tit  college.  We  there¬ 
fore  gladly  notice  ilic  appearance  of  the  present  little  tract ; 
and  hope  it  will  soon  he  adopted,  not  only  in  every  college  at 
Cambridge,  hut  in  the  other  national  institutions  where  mathe¬ 
matical  studies  form  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught. 

Mr.  Cresweirs  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  treatise  on  Per- 
spc'ctivc  in  all  its  branches  ;  that,  indeed,  being  incompatible 
with  the  object  he  had  in  view*.  But  it  comprehends  all  that 
can  fairly  he  looked  for  in  a  course  of  general  education.  After 
the  detiiiitions,  which  are  delivered  very  perspicuously,  the 
author  investigates  tlie  principles  of  the  delineation  of  objects 
upon  a  plane  surface, — explains  the  meaning  of  the  w’ord  givtn 
when  it  is  applied  to  a  point  in  fixed  space,  and  to  the  Perspec* 
live  plane, — and  proceeds  to  the  application  of  the  elements  of 
Linear  Perspective,  and  the  preparation  of  the  plane  on  which 
8  picture  is  to  he  drawn,  with  some  well-selected  examples. 
Thisoccuj)ies  rather  more  than  half  the  w  ork.  'Fhe  author  then 
proceeds  to  the  examination  of  pictures  supposed  to  be  drawn 
according  to  the  principles  of  Linear  IVrspectivc ;  and  makes 
deduciions,  from  the  propositions  of  the  preceding  section,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  examination  of  pictures  drawn  upon  a  vertical 
plane.  He  next  investigates  the  appearance  of  pictures  seen 
Irom  a  point  which  is  not  their  proper  point  of  view  ;  ex|dains 
some  ot  the  common  appearances  of  pictures;  and  concludes 
vilh  developing  the  principles  of  the  delineation  of  shadows, 
'♦ith  examples. 

He  does  not  give  any  propositions  relative  to  what  is  usually 
denominated  Military  Perspective,  or  the  orthographic  pro- 
^^ciion.  Nor  does  he,  indeed,  funfuh  nearly  so  many  rules  and 
examples  as  Emerson,  and  some  other  writers  :  hut  for  this  lie 
^ply  compensates,  in  our  estimation,  by  his  perspicuous  and 
cvrect  exhibition  of  principles.  'Phe  work  throughout  dis¬ 
plays  consicltTJiblc  knowledge,  and  a  very  good  geometrical 
VoL  Vlll.  Q 
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taste.  It  is,  in  short,  sucli  a  book  as  many  indeed  might  htr^ 
written,  but  as  very  few  who  possessed  the  competent  knot, 
ledge  would  have  been  at  the  pains  of  wriiinji.  The  proposi. 
lions  are  well  enunciated,  the  diagrams  ingeniously  contmed 
and  the  engravings  most  beautifully  executed  by  that  admirable 
artist,  in  this  department  of  engraving,  Mr.  Lowry. 

This,  we  believe,  is  Mr.  CreswelTs  “  first  appearance’* b^ 
fore  the  public  as  a  mathematical  autlror;  hut  we  are  far  too 
well  pleased  with  him  to  wish  it  may  be  tbe  last.  As,  hnweror^ 
he  is  a  young  author,  and  probably  not  a  very  old  man,  wt 
trust  he  will  excuse  us  if  we  recommend  him  not  farther  toio- 
ilHte  the  example  of  his  brother  mathematicians  at  Cambridge, 
(with  the  exception  of  Mr.  W'oodbuuse,)  in  giving  such  indeco, 
rous  titles  to  their  hooks.  ()l  late  years  we  have  had  from  that 
<ptarier  several  treatises  of  Algebra,  Fluxions,  Astronoror, 
rilechanics,  ike.  For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  University.” 
Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  invidious  characteristic?  b 
it  intended  to  insinuate  that  Cambridge  is  the  only  Univeratr 
in  Ureal  Hriiain,  or  the  onlj/  University  at  which  the  abstrtet 
sciences  are  taught  ?  But  if  not,  why  is  this  odious  custom 
persisted  in  ^  And  why  moreover  has  it  been  so  recently  in¬ 
troduced?  Hi  Shly  as  we  think  of  the  present  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  at  Cambridge,  and  warmly  as  we  have  defended  itbuti 
few  months  hack*,  we  are  far  from  supposing  the  principi! 
literary  or  scientific  information  in  the  country  is  confind 
within  the  limits  of  that  learneil  University;  and,  tliereforc,  we 
cannot  without  slirinking  from  our  duty  to  the  commonweilth 
of  letters,  sutVer  any  more  insinuations  like  those  to  which  wc 
now  point,  to  pass  wbliout  animadversion.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  I'ambridgc  mathematical  authors,  to  look  at  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  Dr.  David  (iregory’s  .Astronomy,  of  Keill’s  Astronomy, 
of  Dr.  Abraham  Roherlson’s  Conic  Sections,  published  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  to  so  comparatively  recent  a  work  is 
the  Analysis  of  the  Course  of  l.pcturcs  “  Read  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Atwood,  to  learn  that  there 
a  time  when  mathematicians,  and  those  men  of  eminence, 
hail  minds  too  capacious  to  deal  in  sucli  indirect,  though  very 
obvious,  methods  of  depri'ciating  the  character  of  those  wbo 
were  “  out  of  their  own  pale.”  For  our  parts,  we  have  done 
ail  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
(/ambridge  mathematicians  being  confined  to  “  the  useofsto- 
dents  in  the  University  and  we  hope  that  in  future  they  will 
NO  moilify  their  titles,  as  not  to  indicate  either  the  wish  or  ibe 
apprehension  tliat  they  may  not  extend  farther. 
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4ft  IX.  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character^  by  the  Ute  George  Camp- 
btll.  D*  I Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeea. 

EJiteJ  by  Jamoi  Fraser,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Drumaik,  Aberdeen- 
ihlrc.  8fO.  pp. ‘J5S.  Black,  Parry  and  Kingsbury.  1811. 

•THE  advtTii’^eini'nt  prefixed  by  the  editor  to  these  lectures, 

^  contains  a  particular  or  two,  with  which  our  readers  will 
noidisliketo  he  made  acc|UHinted,  before  they  enter  upon  any 
ilt'scription  or  abstract  of  their  contents. 

As  the  posthumous  lectures  of  Dr.  Campbell,  both  on  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  and  on  systematic  theology  and  pulpit  elo¬ 
quence,  were  given  to  the  public,  without  the  editor’s  name, 
some  persons  turned  this  circumstance  into  a  confirmation  of 
the  surmises  insinuated  respecting  their  authenticity.  To  do 
away  these  surmises  entirely,  the  editor,  besides  giving  iiis 
Dime,  adds,  that  several  bundred  persons  still  alive  recognize, 
in  the  published  volumes,  the  sentiments  and  expressions  they 
hoard  delivered  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  andihat  the  manuscripts, 
being  in  his  hands,  could  easily  be  produced  if  it  were  neces- 
lary.  All  Dr.  Campbell’s  theological  productions  are  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public ;  the  only  liberty  Dr.  Fraser  has  taken  witli 
them,  being  to  omit  repetitions  and  correct  immaterial  or  ver¬ 
bal  inaccuracies,  without  however  suppressing  any  of  the 
sentiments.  All  this  seems  very  satisfactory. 

These  lectures,  nine  in  number,  treat  of  the  vices  that  tend 
to  obstruct  the  success  of  the  pastor,  the  virtues  more  particu¬ 
larly  required  by  his  office,  and  the  evils  to  which  it  exposes 
him.  We  shall,  in  a  few  words,  give  an  abstract  of  what  our 
lulhor  has  said  under  each  of  these  heads,  subjoining  a  pas- 
wjje  or  two  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of /he 
work. 

Although  the  duties  of  all  Christians,  consisting  in  the  love 
of  God  and  man,  be  sulistaiitially  the  same,  Christian  pastors 
iccm  obliged,  above  others,  to  a  propriety  and  delicacy  of 
behaviour;  since  a  good  example  conveys  the  jusicst  notion 
of  the  duties  of  life,  is  more  persuasive  than  discourses,  and 
gives  energy  to  public  teacliing.  Now  tlie  vices  which  infect 
the  character  of  that  order  of  men  with  tfie  foulest  stain,  and 
for  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  excuse,  are  intemperance,  im- 
pioty,  and  levity.  'Fhe  first  is  an  unequivocal  sign  of  inward 
^privity,  alike  understood  by  all  and  incapahle  of  any  plaus¬ 
ible  colouring ;  the  second  is  the  crime  of  treason  against  the 
‘'Supreme  Power ;  and  the  third,  though  not  so  atrocious  as  the 
former,  betrays  an  habitual  thoughtlessness,  totally  incompat¬ 
ible  with  a  due  sense  of  religion.  Even  in  matters  of  indiffer- 
reason  no  less  than  scripture  requires,  •that  the  religious 
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trarlicr  shoiiUl  observe  :i  ^rcat  dep/ee  of  (iecoruin  in  his  coo,  1]  pop 
iJnet,  not  wantonly  vioiatin*;  the  notions  of  propriety  that  dot  H  jne 
happen  lo  prevail,  nor  vet  yielding  to  0[)inion|  if  contrary  t)  U 
duty,  in  order  to  gain  popular  applause.  H 

h  is  not,  however,  enougli  for  the  pastor  to  be  free  from  the  l|  »ui 
stain  of  those  s  ices — or  indeed  of  every  vice:  lie  must,  with  otba  H  iru 
Christians,  be  possessed* of  all  the  virtues,  but  especially  cu!«  H  has 
tivate  those,  which,  though  little  attended  to  by  the  geneniity  H  |ir 
of  pastors,  will  yet  have  unspeakable  influence  on  his  succeN.  Il  Iti 
Of  those  virtues,  the  first  is  meekness,  us  opposed  both  topruie  II  asc 
and  anger.  I'he  ebuHiiions  of  passion,  so  far  from  being  mett  H  ca 
infirmities,  are  faults,  if  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  cha-  Ij  ea 
rity,  yet  betraying  a  great  deficiency  of  that  Christian  gract  1} 

If  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  conduct  toward  hiidu*  H  tu 
ciplcs,  the  people,  and  his  enemies, — or  the  means  that  the  II  At 
pastor  should  employ, — or  the  end  of  his  otiice,  be  considered;  B  u( 
irom  each  of  these  particulars  it  will  appear,  that  he  should  H  n 
he  a  man  of  a  meek  and  (juiet  spirit,  with  the  entire  mastery  B  ol 
over  the  irascible  atfections.  He  should  also,  in  the  next  B 


over  the  irascible  atfections.  He  should  also,  in  the  next  ■ 
]dace,  be  endowed  with  fortitude;  being,  in  a  goodcausei  I 
alike  superior  to  fear  and  favour.  This  virtue  is  enforced  I 
both  by  oui  Lord  and  bis  apostles.  The  danger,  indeed,  to  I 
whieh  tlie  teacher  is  now  liable,  is  not  so  great  as  in  primiihe  P 
times:  ihe  contest  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  about  smaller  ' 
matters,  and  he  has  not  so  much  lo  dread  open  enemies  as  pro¬ 
fessed  friends.  On  these  grounds  there  is  great  probability 
of  his  becoming  secure,  and  thereby  being  the  more  easily 
led  astray  ;  while  the  present  state  of  things  being  so  cor-  I 
nipt,  it  is  impossil)h‘  to  maintain  integrity  and  preserve  a  f 
good  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  sufTering.  But 
thougli  a  riiristian  pastor  should  be  intlexibly  firm  in  what  re¬ 
gards  the  matter  of  duty,  he  should  be  kind  and  alTectionttc 
and  eomteous  in  his  manners.  Lasiiy,  with  meekness  and  for¬ 
titude  he  sliould  associate  temperance,  which,  without  ex¬ 
terminating  the  appetites,  never  indulges  them  immoderately» 
or  ar  tlie  expense  of  others,  or  so  as  to  occasion  evil,  or  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  good. 

Among  the  evils  to  which  the  pastoral  office  presents 
teinpiatiuns,  may  be  ranked  hypociisy  ;  pastors  being,  iti* 
preiendcil,  under  a  necessity  of  appearing  serious  and  devoul» 
even  when  liiey  are  jaded  with  the  t*xcrcist‘s  of  religion,  and 
thc'ji*  miiuis  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  life.  To  be  got^ 
and  [UoiK,  as  it  is  a  proper  preservative  from  this  evil,  soil® 
v\bat  every  Christian  teacher  will  aim  at,  who  has  a  due  senic 
•  'I  his  duty  or  interest.  I'hc  next  evil  to  which  the  pasioial 
luneiien  pujsents  strong  temptation,  is  an  excessive  desire  of 
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popular  applause,  and  a  recurrence  to  mean  and  criminal  arts 
in  order  to  secure  it.  To  guard  against  this  evil,  pastors 
i5oslii  consider,  that  the  approbation  of  men  is  desirable  only 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  tlieir  edification,  and  should  ab¬ 
stain  from  whatever  might  prove  injurious  to  those  who  arein- 
irosied  to  their  care.  'Co  avoid  bigotry,  to  w'hich  their  otficc 
has  likewise  been  supposed  to  tempt,  they  should  pay  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  endeavouring  to  promote 
it  in  others  by  argument  and  persuasion.  And  to  prevent  the 
ascendency  of  indolent  habits,  they  sliould  addict  themselves  to 
coaiposiiion,  us  well  as  to  a  regular  distribution,  and  diligent 
effiploymcnt,  of  their  time. 

Such  are  tlie  topics  which  Dr.  Campbell  has,  in  these  lee* 
tures,  haiulled  with  the  same  acuteness  of  discrimination,  in¬ 
dependent  tone  of  judgment,  shrewd  and  often  solid  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  unadorned  but  Incid  and  energetic  style,  that  appear¬ 
ed  in  his  former  publications.  While  they  bear  these  marks 
of  the  aiithorVs  character,  they  arc  likewise  pervaded  by  a 
^tronij  seasoning  of  very  serious  moral  and  religious  feeling. 
It  will,  pcrlia|)s,  be  regretted  that  the  grand  motives  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  make  not  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  the  hortatory  parts; 
->while  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  admire  the  mild  and  liberal, 
yet  firm  and  dignified  style,  in  which  many  brau«hcs  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morals  are  treated. 

It  is  with  pl(‘asurc  we  lay  before  oiir  readers  the  following 
extract ;  both  hecan.se  it  is  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
and  hecanse  it  iiiciilcates  practice  too  much  neglected  by  the 
pastors  and  people  of  all  sects. 

*  Ifwc  recur  to  the  dictates  of  our  holy  religion,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Christian  law  requires  of  us  all, — not  of  pastors  only,  but  even  of  all  the 
disciples  of  .Tesus,  and  that  upon  the  most  solid  grounds, — that  “  wc 
bear  widi,  and  forbear  one  another  in  love  that  such  of  us  “  as  arc 
ttroog,'*  and  have  more  enlarged  views  of  things,  •*  ought  to  bear  the  in- 
fnniiiei  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.”  It  rcq^uircs,  by  con- 
>fqu«ice,  that  we  abstain  from  such  things  as  arc  in  themselves  innocent, 
when  wc  know  that  they  are  accounted  by  others  unlawful :  and  when  wc 
lu»e  reason  to  conclude,  that,  by  our  acting  in  a  different  manner,  and 
indulging  ourselves  in  such  things,  they  would  be  shocked  at  our  bold- 
oeti;  and  that  thus  our  example  and  admonitions,  however  edifying  in 
other  res|)ects,  would  be  rendered  unprofitable,  and  even  offensive  to 
them. 

This  injunction,  however,  has  not  entirely  escaped  censure.  Il  has 
bfm  deemed,  by  some,  unreasonably  rigid,  in  the  self  denial  it  imposes  ; 
which  is  worse,  as  tending  to  nourish  prejudices,  and  foster  super- 
among  ahe  people.  But  that  the  precept,  in  the  proper  construction 
jod  lult'ibic  application,  gives  no  ground  for  this  imputation,  will  appear, 
1  an  persttadeJ,  on  the  most  cursory  review.  A  moderate  share  ot  cx- 
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penmen  may  convince  us,  that  it  it  not  a  violent  opposition  to  popular  bi 
rort, which  is  the  way  to  remove  them;  that  this,  on  the  contrary,  proid 
often  the  surest  way  to  rivet  them  in  their  minds.  “  In  order  cffecmli 
to  extirpate  superbtitious  notions,  the  people  must  be  managed,’*  said  i  lit 
ingenious  divine,  **  as  infants  aa*  managed  in  regard  to  their  rattles^ 
other  play-things.  These,  if  ye  attempt  to  wrest  out  of  their  hands, 
will  cry  and  grasp  them  more  tenaciously  than  before  But  if  you  don 
mind  them,  they  come  naturallv  to  forget  these  things,  and  will  soondr^ 
them  of  their  own  accord.**  Now,  the  bare  abstaining  from  any  gradfco 
tion  can  never  be  made  to  imply  that  one  deems  it  sinful,  and  so  cannot br 
construed  by  the  pimple  into  an  approbation  of  any  popular  mistake.  Bv 
K't  us  hear  the  apostle  Paul’s  opinion  on  this  subject,  which,  I  am  hoprfd, 
to  every  impartial  jx'rson,  will  appear  decisive.  I  know,**  lays  In 
(Korn.  xiv.  14.)  **  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  thatnotbio|ii 
unclean  of  itself.**  “  Meat,  again  commend eth  us  not  to  God ;  neither,  J 
we  eat,  arc  we  the  better;  nor  if  we  forbear,  are  we  the  worse.*’  SkI 
things,  then,  are  quite  inditferent  in  themselves,  when  we  abstraa  froi 
tlie  Opinions  of  mankind ;  but  if  once  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  tit 
case,  according  to  the  Apostle,  is  altered;  what  before  was  harmless,b^ 
comes  instantly  pernicious.  “  Nevertheless,**  says  he,  “  if  thy  brother  It 
grieved  with  thy  meat,  now  walkest  thou  not  charitably:  destroy  not  himvid 
thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died.”  And  in  regard  to  himself,  he  adds 
If  meat  make  my  brother  offend,  I  will  not  eat  flesh  whilst  the  world 
standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.**  Nothing  can  be  more «• 
plicit  than  these  words,  wherein,  at  the  same  time,  is  conveyed  the  reaioi 
of  the  precept.  Acting  otherwise,  he  tells  us,  opposeth  charity ;  “  No» 
walkest  thou  not  charitably. **  By  your  example,  you  cither  erabolda 
your  brother  to  do  w  hat  is  contrary  to  his  conscience,  and  therefore  stihi 
in  him;  **  for  to  him  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to  himkii 
unclean:**  and,  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin.**  Or,  if  he  be  not  «#• 
Imidcncd,  by  your  example,  to  transgress  the  dictates  of  his  own  col¬ 
ic  ience,  you  make  him  look  upon  you  as,  in  some  degree  at  least,  dariij 
and  in  pious ;  you  so  far  mar  the  union  which  ought  to  subsist  araoi| 
Christians  ;  and  render  your  conversation  unedifyingto  him,  though  fW 
so  exemplary  in  other  instinccs;  you  do  what  you  can  to  destroy  yow 
brother.  To  abstain,  in  such  cases,  is  therefore  a  duty  incumbent  ® 
every  Christian,  if  charity  itself  is  so.  But  that  there  is,  rcsultiog  fta 
their  station,  a  peculiar  obligation  on  the  teachers  of  religion,  must  app* 
from  coniidcnng  the  nature  and  the  end  of  their  ofhcc,  as  well  aicitk 
meant  by  which  the  end  must  be  attained.*  pp.  45 — 49. 

\Vi*  were  particularly  graiified  with  the  whole  lecture  ob 
the  meekness  retpiisito  in  tiie  4)astoral  character, 
with  that  on  tcMiipeiance.  We  must,  however,  forbear 
ing  aiiv  extracts  from  them  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  direc¬ 
tions  liiat  onr  author  gives  for  securing  popularity.  Weilw®^ 
he  carries  matters  rather  too  far  ;  yet  the  whole  deservestobt 
stud  led  by  preacher.»j,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  covet  pop®’ 
lar  favour  but  as  the  instrument  of  being  useful. 

*  Ooc  of  the  first  cngioci  that  is  commonly  and  lucccssfully  set  at  ^ 
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b*  iboic  idolaters  of  popular  applause,  is,  to  be  very  liberal  in 
itmthet.  The  multitude  is  everywhere  credulous ;  they  rarely  tail  to  lie 
tbe  dupes  of  the  most  shameless  pretenders ;  they  seem  to  proceed  on  a 
Iffy  simple,  and,  one  would  think,  a  very  honest  principle,  that  nolx)dy 
lijould  know  a  person’s  character  so  well  as  he  does  himselt,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  what  they  have  from  his  own  mouth,  on  this  topic,  they  have  from 
the  bell  authority  imaginable  : — hence  the  success  of  ouacks  and  mounte- 
hioks  of  every  denomination.  Would  ye  then  be  blindly  followed  and 
admired  by  the  crowd,  make  loud  pretensions  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of 
purity  and  zeal ;  assure  them,  boldly,  that  your  indignation  is  moved,  io 
ibcbighen  degree,  at  the  prevailing  evils,  which  others  seem  to  be  totally 
unalTecied  with,  and  unconcerned  about.  They  will  swallow  with  gree- 
dioeis  esery  word  you  utter ;  and  you  will  hardly  find  it  possible  to  stretch 
your  aiieverations  and  assurance  beyond  the  measure  of  their  credulitv. 

Another  common  and  powerful  engine  of  the  policy  of  these  dema- 
goguei,  is,  (tf traction.  Be  sure,  as  much  as  possible,  to  depreciate  oilier 
:e*chers.  Tell  them  of  the  danger  they  run  in  hearing  them.  Every 
riling  is  judged  of  by  comparison ;  be  not  therefore  sparing,  rather  be  pro- 
fwf,  in  bestowing  tlie  worst  and  most  opprobrious  epithets  the  language 
us  furnish  you  witli.  This  you  will  find  another  excellent  expedient  of 

Irli-praiie.  They  will  give  you  full  credit  that  you  must  be  perfectly  free 
from  faults  which  you  exclaim  against  in  others  ;  and  the  lower  you  make 
other  teachers  sink  in  the  people’s  estimation,  the  higher,  by  consequence* 
}oa  raise  yourself. 

A  third  engine  is,  be  sure  to  declaim  with  the  greatest  vehemence 
I  igiinsi  those  vices  with  which  your  congregation  is  hast  cliargcable.  A 
I  preacher  of  this  stamp  will  be  careful,  in  haranguing  the  multitude,  to  in- 
*  ffigh  with  bitterness  against  the  sins  of  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  pow- 
reful;  all  the  tropes  and  figures  of  his  eloquence  will  be  exhausted  in  ex- 

I  panning  on  their  chambering  and  wantonness,  rioting  and  luxury,  levity 
aad  profane  diversions.’  pp.  187— 190. 

*  But  lest  I  should  be  thought  too  severe  on  this  shameful  common  device 
ofircuiing  the  adulation,  not  to  say,  the  adoration,  of  the  rabble,  I  would 
Wre  you  only  impartially  to  consider,  whether  you  ever  knew  a  popular 
who  took  the  contrary  method,  and  chose  particularly  to  insist,  in 
hiiiernions,  on  those  vices  of  which  the  generality  of  his  hearers  had,  by 
^  pncticc,  most  exposed  themselves  to  be  accused,— did  you  know 
*%h  a  one  declaim  to  his  people  against  the  detestable  crimes,  but  too 
fonimon  among  the  lower  ranks,  of  tlieft  and  lying,  of  fraud  and  circum- 
^Uooofihclr  dealings,  of  calumny  and  detraction  in  their  conversation? 
Ihd  you  crer  hear  him  inveighing  against  their  uncharitableness  in  judging 
*  ^«ir  neighbour,  and  their  scTf*sufHciency  in  judging  of  themselves  ? 
ropci  of  this  kind  would  be  branded,  by  many,  with  the  odious  name  of 
^  *nd  heathen  morality.  But  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  invectives 
the  vices  of  the  great  come  to  be  considered  as  a  more  Evangelical 
nothing  would  be  more  difficult  than  to  assign  a  good  reason,  though 
can  be  more  easy  than  to  discover  the  cause. 

L  niention  several  other  inferior  arts,-  which,  though  not  so  con- 
**'«^blc  at  the  preceding,  are  not  without  effect.  Among  the  rest,  1 
say,  Jjj  yQyp  Fcligious  cxcrciscs.  With 
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the  Ignorant,  in  which  class  the  bulk  of  the  people,  1  am  afraid, 
where,  are  to  be  comprehended,  there  are  two  measures  by  which  tbey^ 
ways  estimate  the  value  of  what  is  said.  The  meaning  is  none  of  ^ 
measures,  for  of  that  they  are  no  judges;  but  the  only  two  are,  tbeM 
tity  of  what  the  speaker  says,  and  the  noise  he  makes  in  saying  it. 
ever  much,  in  those  respects,  you  exceed  others,  the  hearers  will  pMi)^ 
whole  surplus  to  the  credit  of  your  greater  zeal  and  greater  abiliiin 
Every  preacher  should  endeavour  to  speak  so  as  to  be  he^rd,  otherwiiek 
speaks  to  no  purpose  ;  but  if  he  would  be  idolized  by  the  multitude,  k 
must  stun  them  with  his  din.  They  are  not  nice  in  the  powers  of  disa. 
guishing ;  and  therefore  readily  conclude,  that  it  must  be  strong  lot, 
tliai  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  organs.’  pp.  192 — 19f. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  iccoinmend  these  lectures  to  tk| 
allenlion  of  those  of  every  party,  who  are  just  hegiimingts 
exercise  the  pastoral  ofiiee,  or  who  may  be  preparing  fork. 
Some  things  in  them,  indeed,  arc  more  particulai  ly  applicibie 
to  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  ;  hut  they  contain  so  tnuci 
judicious  and  scriptural  counsel,  so  many  wise  and  useful  ok 
servations,  together  with  salutary  rules  and  maxims,  respea* 
ing  the  behaviourof  the  I'brisiian  teacher,  that  it  niuslbeof 
signal  advantage  for  persons,  entering  into  that  order,  top^ 
ruse  them  with  seriousness  and  self>appiication.  Their  ro* 
peciahiHly,  and  comfoit,  and  usefulness,  will  all  depend  ini 
great  measure  upon  ilicir  behaviour ; — and  as  they  cannot  ci* 
peel  in  a  college  or  academy  to  derive  from  observation  lo- 
sons  for  the  conduct  of  life,  \vc  would  advise  them,  by  all 
means,  to  study  these  lectures. 

Art.  X.  The  Lives  of  John  SelJen^  Esq.  and  jirchlishofi  Usher ;  vkil 
Notices  of  the  Principal  English  Men  of  Jitters  with  whom  they  iwf 
connected.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  143.  Price  10l.6i 
Matthews  and  Leigh.  1812. 

mental  exertion  is  the  kind  of  toil  rt’gariled  with  the 
most  dread  and  aversion  by  mankind,  while  it  is,  nem* 
iheless,  indispensable  to  their  welfare  that  a  proportion  of 
be  induced  to  undergo  it  ;  and  as,  also,  there  is  among  the 
generality  of  even  tolerably  enltivated  persons,  a  very  lot 
esiimate  of  both  what  may  attd  what  should  he  effected  intlw 
department;  there  eannot  he  a  too  frequent  exhibition  of tfe 
most  memorable  examples  of  successful  mental  industry.  The 
vexation  witli  which  wc  shoidil  confidently  hope  that,  in  some 
hundreds  of  instances,  a  book  like  this  will  he  read,  (and  retUy 
wc  are  afraid,  as  to  those  who  can  read  such  a  book 
vexation,  that,  to  the  greater  number  of  them,  it  will  not  he 
of  much  use  to  read  at  all,  cither  this  or  other  books,)— ihn 
vexation  will  he  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  such  works.  Thf 
quie.'^cencc  and  seif-eomplacency  of  lazy  spirits,  yet  prr.tftKl* 
ing  peihaps  to  somewhat  of  faculty  and  of  attainment,  bite 
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nxw*  little  chance  of  being  beneficially  disturbed  by  such  an 
eihibition :  while  men  of  some  real  exertion  and  acquire¬ 
ment  are  tauglit  by  force,  that  a  great  deal  is  yet  to  be  done 
10  bring  thcMii  to  even  the  middle  point  between  the  perfectly 
fulgar  state  of  the  human  mind,  with  respect  to  exertion  and 
intellecOial  wealth,  and  the  state  exemplified  at  the  upper 
extreme  of  mental  cultivation.  And  therefore,  though  Selden 
ind  Usher  had  not,  by  their  studies  and  wriiittgs,  done  one 
particle  of  good  directly y  they  would  have  conferred  indited* 
/yan  imsiiinable  benent  on  society,  by  practically  furnishing 
such  ail  admonitory  and  stimulating  illustration,  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  within  the  short  space  of  human  life. 

It  is  still  belter  when,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  pe- 
ricni  and  |)l<ice  in  which  the  distinguished  persons  lived,  the 
record  of  their  lives  must  necessarily  bring  again  into  view’, 
ind  in  some  degree  into  discussion,  subjects  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  present  and  to  all  limes ; — it  is  so  much 
the  better,  prto  idetl,  we  mean,  that  the  writer  of  this  record 
hi  jwison  of  such  extensive  information,  sound  sense,  and 
cimlour,  and  such  a  temperate  lover  of  liberty,  ntul  yet  zea- 
loih  enemy  to  tyranny  ot  all  sorts,  as  the  author  of  this  vo- 
Inme.  1’hc  limes  of  Selden  and  Usher,  and  the  transactions 
in  which  they  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  actively  or 
passively  concerned,  should  often  be  brought  hack  to  the 
liew  of  Knglisluncn,  as  supplying  a  grand  practical  conimen* 
urv  on  hotli  the  slavish  principles  at  present  so  prevalent, 
ind  those  violently  extreme  ones  into  which  the  ardent  friends 
of  freedom  are  always  in  danger  of  being  carried,  by  the  recoil 
of  antipathy. 

The  im  lertaking  of  this  performance  was  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  a  previous  employment  of  the  Author. 

*  The  composition  of  this  volume  has  been  the  result  of  a  work  in 
•bich  I  was  some  time  ago  engtiged — a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Huet.  Having  thought  it  expedient  to  elucidate  that  piece  with 
a  iotroduciory  view  ot  the  general  state  of  literature  at  the  period  whence 
bit  career  commenced,  I  was  necessarily  led  to  cast  an  eye  upon  that  of 
pv  own  country ;  and  the  cursory  survey  I  took  of  it  gave  me  an  ioteresl 
■  ibe  subject  which  urged  me  to  further  enquiry.  On  tracing  backwards 
tbtbiitory  of  English  erudition,  1  soon  came  to  two  names  which  seemed 
nkm  an  era,  previously  to  which  our  contributions  to  the  slock  of  criti¬ 
cs  literature  were  comparatively  inconsiderable;  whilst  those  namea 
^bnnielves  were  annexed  to  writings  quoted  and  applauded  by  the  most 
contemporary  scholars  in  Europe.  These  were  Seldtitiad  Usher ^ 
whose  celebrity  (that  of  the  former,  especially,)  was  not  coofioed  to 
"•wt  authorship ;  but  who  acted  important  parts  in  the  church ‘and  sute  at 
of  extraordinary  interest  in  English  history.  1  was  therefore  io- 
carefully  to  examine  the  extant  narratives  of  their  lives,  together 
^  the  biographical  documents  afforded  by  their  own  writiogfs;  and 

''ot-  Vlll.  u 
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this  research  convinced  me  that  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  account  ot  tk  I 
services  they  rendered  to  letters,  and  of  the  conduct  they  pursued  in  th  I 
momentous  transactions  of  their  time,  might  still  be  rendered  worthy i 
the  public  notice.* 

'I’lie  Iiun»diiction  contains  an  extrenirly  rapid,  but  cley 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Knglish  literature,  froiti  the  reign  d 
Henry  VIII.  down  to  the  period  when  Selden  and  Usher  nk. 
cd  the  literary  character  of  the  country  to  the  level  of  tk 
continental  nations, — some  of  which  had  made  a  very  cowi. 
derable  progress,  while  Knglaiul  hatl  remained  comjjaratifeh 
barharous.  Dr.  A.  observes, 

‘  The  returning  dawn  of  polite  and  critical  literature  which  broke  « 
with  so  much  splendour  upon  the  horizon  of  Italy  and  other  countrieta 
the  continent,  sited  at  its  commencement  only*a  faint  light  upon  thisiiliDi 
remote  as  it  v\  as  from  the  usuai  track  of  scholars,  and  little  provided  lid 
helps  and  encouragements  to  learning.  A  general  communication, » 
def^.  between  the  members  of  the  clerical  order  was  preserved  by  nee 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  through  the  extent  of  that  religion  of  which  it  w 
the  centre  i  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as  a  necessary  inedi* 
of  intercourse  for  the  transaction  of  public  affairs,  and  as  a  common  in- 
guage  for  the  purposes  of  science,  was  never  intermitted  in  any  Lb> 
pean  country  advance.!  beyond  ^  state  of  barbarism.  But  Grecian  lito 
ture  spread  slowly  from  those  regions  which  first  received  it  after  itia- 
pulsion  from  Constantinople  ;  and  those  profound  researches  into  antiqoh 
which  were  the  base  of  improved  philology,  could  advantageously  be  or- 
ried  on  only  in  countries  affording  the  aid  of  well  furnished  librariei  af 
cabinets,  and  rich  in  the  relics  of  former  ages.* 

\Vc  will  aiitMupt  a  very  brief  abstract  of  each  of  these  well- 
wriili  n  memoirs,  which  are  themselves  very  compressed,  lai 
are  very  movlerate  in  taking  privilege  for  reflection  aiuliiisKf* 
tation.  John  Seldeu  was  horn  in  Sussex  iu  1584,  received^ 
t  arly  ctiucaiion  at  the  free-school  of  Chichester,  and 
t  (pial  to  the  composition  of  a  Latin  distich  at  the  age 
ten.  T  his  first  literary  exhibition,  however,  was  not  indici- 
tive  of  his  vocation,  to  which  nothing  could  well  hear  lo* 
resemblance  than  the  making  of  verses.  He  early  commencfc 
the  sttidy  of  law ,  at  the  inns  of  court: ‘but  the  bent  of* 
gi'iiius  rather  inclined  him  to  closet  researches  into  the  ** 
tory  and  antitpiities  of  the  law,  than  to  the  practice  of  if  • 
a  pleader.  Wood  affirms  that  “he  seldom  or  never 
at  the  bar,  but  sometimes  gave  chamber  counsel,  and  ^ 
good  at  conveyancing.**  'Fhis  inclination  was  doubtless 
tered  by  the  friendship  which  he  cultivated  with  suebrnf' 
asC'amden,  Spelman,  and  Cotton,  with  whom  he  became  cop- 
nccied  on  setting  out  in  life.*  W  hile  quite  a  youth  he 
a  work  on  English  antiquities  ;  from  the  preface  to  which  P* 
A.  quotes  a  most  uncouth  and  pedantic  sentence  as  a 
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meu  of  iiis  Latin  style,  which,  though  afterwards  much  im¬ 
proved,  never  attained  classical  simplicity  or  grace.  A  tract 
which  he  wrote  a  few  years  later,  on  “  Single  Combat,”  fur¬ 
nishes  a  sample  of  his  English  style,  wliich  we  transcribe. 

«  Reader,  I  open  not  a  fence-school,  nor  shall  you  here  learn  the  skill  of 
aeocountcr,  nor  advantageously  in  the  lists  to  traverse  your  ground. 
Historical  tradition  of  use,  and  succinct  description  of  ceremony,  arc  my 
cods ;  both  deduced  from  the  ancients,  but  without  proselenick  affectation.” 
After  some  more  sentences,  interlarded  with  learning,  he  concludes,  “  Best 
of  the  supreme  aspects  bestow  their  rays  on  you.”  p.  7. 

About  the  age  of  thirty,  ‘  he  gave  to  the  public  his  largest 
English  work,  and  that  which  utiords  the  most  copious  display 
of  bis  profound  research  into  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
his  own  and  other  modern  countries  ;  this  was  his  treatise  on 
Titles  of  Honour'  'Elirce  years  later  appeared  his  work  J)e  Diis 
Si/riiy  which  ‘  placed  him  at  once  in  the  rank  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  age,  and  introduced  him  to  the  men  of  letters 
throughout  Europe.*  Its  ‘  primary  purpose  was  to  treat  of  the 
fsUe  deities  mentioned  in  the  Old  'Lestament,  but  witli  this  he 
joined  an  enquiry  into  the  Syrian  idolatry  in  girneral,  and  oc¬ 
casional  illustrations  of  the  ancient  theology  of  other  heathen 
nations.* 

By  his  next  work,  the  History  of  Tythes^  published  in  1618, 

*  he  exposed  liimself,*  says  Di\  A.  ‘  to  a  contest  “  with  the 
powers  that  he” — a  contest  always  formidable  to  those  whose 
only  wca|)ons  are  pen  and  ink,  and  whose  only  alternative 
becomes  apology  or  patient  endurance.* 

*  The  clergy,  naturally  solicitous  to  render  their  maintenance  as  secure 
u  possible,  had  not  been  content  to  rest  it  upon  the  sense  the  laity  mighi 
entertain  of  the  utility  of  their  profession,  and  the  reasonableness  of  an 
^uate  remuneration  for  their  serviees,  but  had  endeavoured  to  implicate 
ihdf  claims  with  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  obligation.  They  had  there¬ 
fore  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  tythes,  as  inherited  by  the 
^rirtian  priesthood  from  the  Jewish,  and  derived  to  the  latter  from  the  pa¬ 
schal  ages.  This  doctrine  had  been  maintained  by  several  English  di- 
^»»and  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental  to  the  establishment 
oft  national  church.’ 

1  it  is  presumed  that  Selden,  like  the  other  lawyers  of 
was  an  enemy  to  ibis  doctrine,  bis  book  was  not 
'^ften  with  any  avowed  intention  of  controverting  it ;  he  in- 
that  he  liad  written  and  intended  purely  aitd  exclusively 
i  history;  and  that,  without  at  all  touching  the  question,  or 
*>ignedly  invalidating  any  evidence,  of  the  divine  right,  he  had 
ampler  contribution  towards  a  proof  of  the  legal  right 
ail  other  writers.  The  very  rumour,  however,  of  his  work 
^*nted  alarm  ;  and  its  appearatM:e  caused  a  complaint  of  the 
Majesty,  previously,  as  it  seems,  to  any  trial  of 
R  i 
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the  cfTeci  of  argumentative  censure, — the  point  of  prcCcdcnc? 
beinj;  given  to  the  most  efficient  critic  ami  polemic.  The  autkoi 
WAS  summoned  into  the  presence,  held  two  learned  coufereoca 
wddi  his  Majesty,  and  had  begun  to  flatter  himself  that  liisei* 
planations  and  his  respectful  humble  deportment  had  paciU 
die  royal  displeasure,  when  Ite  received  a  citatiointo  ajuieir 
before  some  members  of  the  High-Commission  court, 
he  was  reduced  to  make  and  subscribe  a  humble  and  ‘  unfeigaei 
protestation’  of  grief,  aud  deprecation  of  anger,  on  accow 
of  the  publication  and  tendency  of  the  obnoxious  hook.  The# 
are  various  circumstances  in  his  life  to  prove,  that  he  was  ten 
considerably  l>elow  the  level,  in  point  of  intrepid  inflexibilHv, 
of  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time :  but  we  irifi 
quote  the  biographer’s  and  flume’s  observations,  to  shew  hot 
far  the  defect  of  honesty  and  resolution  may  in  this  instance bi 
extenuated. 

*  Bclorc  this  eminent  person  is  censured  for  want  of  firmness  oi  till 
trying  occasion,  c.indour  requires  us  to  cast  a  view  on  the  terrihe  povea 
with  which  the  court  of  High  Commission,  established  by  Elizabeth,  ad 
then  subsisting  in  all  its  vigour,  was  invested.  “The  Commissionen," 
says  Hume,  Eit%,  ch.  iv.  “  were  empowered  to  visit  and  reform  all  erron, 
heresies,  schisms,  in  a  word,  to  regulate  all  opinions,  as  well  as  topoii 
all  breach  of  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  public  worship.  They  «Bi 
directed  to  make  enquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  af  juries  and  vk* 
nesses,  but  by  all  other  means  and  ways  tliat  they  could  devise;  that  li,bv 
the  rack,  by  torture,  by  inquisition,  by  imprisonment.  Where  they  bid 
reason  to  suspect  any  person  they  might  administer  to  him  an  oath  called 
ex  officio^  by  hich  he  was  bound  to  answer  all  questions.  The  fines  wlad 
they  levied  were  discretionary,  and  often  occasioned  the  total  ruin  of  tk 
offender,  contrary  to  the  esttiblished  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  imprtfOs 
ment  to  which  they  condemned  any  delinquent  was  limited  by  no  rule  It 
their  own  pleasure."  To  confront  a  judicature  thua  armed  required  * 
ordinary  skire  of  fortitude  ;  and  Selden  seems  to  have  thought  that  be  ^ 
all  that  the  cause  of  truth  could  demand  by  avoiding  any  direct  retnetn 
of  his  opinion,  or  any  acknowledgement  of  error  in  his  . statement  d 
facts.’  [After  several  more  exculpatory  observations,  Dr.  A.  adds]  ‘b 
all  instances  in  which  the  arm  of  power  is  applied  to  for  taking  a  conn*- 
verty  out  of  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  argument,  and  intimidating  d 
the  parties,  they  who  employ  such  unfair  means  are  primarily  ebargab 
with  the  devistioDs  from  truth  and  integrity  which  may  be  the  result' 

The  book  was  prohibited:  and  while  all  bad  full  liberty 
write  whatever  they  pleased  against  it,  and  did  write  with 
rulence,  the  author  to  write  in  its  defence*  ^ 

himself  aflirnis  that  ‘at  an  aiulitnce  of  the  king,  at  the  WW 
when  Montagu  was  pre|>Hring  his  Confutation  of  the  History  » 
'rytlies,  his  Majesty  sternly  forbade  him  to  make  any  replji 
Using  these  words :  “  If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  shall 
against  this  confutation,  I  will  throw  you  into  prison:”*^** 
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(Tilly  royal  way,’  says  the  biographer,  ‘of  interposing  in  a 
liieraiy  controversy.* 

Till*  iniquitous  zeal  of  the  monarch  in  support  of  that 
dkine  right  which  S<*lclen  was  deemed  to  have  impugned,  was 
exertril  partly  as  a  grateful  return,  and  partly  as  a  new  in- 
diiment,  to  that  correspondent  zeal  with  which  it  was  very 
important  to  him  that  the  ecclesiastics  should  abet  another 
divine  riglii— that  of  kings.  And  certainly  the  people  were 
under  some  little  obligation  to  him  for  the  bold  undisguised 
lioiplicity  of  conduct,  by  which,  us  in  such  instances  as  the 
one  here  recited,  he  was  pleased  to  rid  this  latter  question,  as 
concerning  himself,  of  all  complexity  arising  from  iny  se^ 
mdary  grounds  of  right.  Such  a  mode  of  governing'  might 
tolerably  satisfy  them  that  he  had,  at  any  rate,  no  other  rightml 
cliim  than  that  n^iuejus  divinuvi ;  and  the  men  who  had  grown 
above  the  superstition  of  helievuig  in  right,  could  have  .ho 
questions,  hut  those  of  prudence,  to  settle  respecting  their  duty 
of  obeiJiciu:jc  to  a  monarch,  who  would  forbiu  an  author  to  vin^ 
dicate  his  hook  with  arguments  against  iu  patronized  a#* 
sulaiiu,  and  forbid  a  n^ion  to  read  the  history  of  its  own 
iamiutions. 

It  migiit  have  been  expected,  perbapa,  that  such  treatmtat 
ofa  man  of  talents  and  distinguisned  fame,  would  have  iin» 
pelted  him  quickly  to  a  decided  coalition  with  those  indignant 
spirits  that  were  now  beginning  to  make  some  irreverent  inroads 
on  the  despotism,  even  through  the  formidable  fence  of  divina 
rigfht.  But  whatever  were  his  opinions  or  his  resentments,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  an  enraged  monarch  was  a  very 
fetiful  object  to  look  at,  or  to  hear;  that  “the  king's  wrath  is 
IS  the  roaring  of  a  lion  ;  but  his  favour  as  dew  upon  the  grass,** 
Tbii  benignant  dew  was  invoked  to  fall  by  some  servile  and 
hypocritical  offerings  to  the  literary  and  theological  vanity  of 
the  royal  pedant,  ‘  humbly  presented,*  says  the  biograpW, 
'with  an  aildress  which  cannot  be  read  without  a  very  painful 
lenseof  the  degradation  incurred  by  literature,  when  brought 
in  collision  with  power,  unless  supported  by  a  proper  sense 
of  its  own  dignity.*  In  the  whole  of  this  sacritice  made  to  the 
will  and  prejudices  of  the  sovereign,  wc  discern  that  “  indul¬ 
gence  to  his  safety**  which  Lord  Clarendon  mentions  as  a 
feature  in  the  character  of  Selden. — It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  observed  in  his  favour,  that  this  very  censunsble  con- 
<luct  (and  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life  presents  one  or 
tvo  more  instances  of  nearly  similar  demerit)  is  not  to  be 
bribed  to  a  worse  cause  than  timidity  ;  for,  though  not  quail-* 
bed  for  a  hero  or  a  martyr,  he  was  not  mercenary  ;  nor 
1^  exhibit  any  thing  of  that  ‘  honourable  ambition,*  as  it  is 
•mally  called,  that  eagerness  for  station  and  office,  which 
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has  so  often  given  a  character  of  littleness  to  men  of  ukuB 
and  literary  ac(jnirements  in  recent  times.  And  even  tbesed^B 
linquencies  result ing’from  liis  timidity,  were  partially  rcdeet&ecH 
by  liis  general  fuleliiy  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  througbotH 
the  course  of  public  conduct  into  wllicfi  he  was  drawn  I 
the  great  political  questions  in  which  he  was  not  allowed 
remain  neutral. — That  state  of  hostility  between  the  parlwB 
ment  and  the  king,  which  was  leading  to  such  ineniorabliB 
events,  had  advanced  to  a  rapid  and  ominous  interchange  of  tbt  B 
respective  acts  of  otVence — tlic  remonstrances  and  royal  rewi.  B 
inands,  the  protestations  and  dissolutions — w  hen  the  p&Hu.  B 
ment  cadied  for  the  information,  which  Selden  was  qualified  B 
beyond  any  other  man  to  give,  concerning  the  ancient  priti.  B 
leges  of  that  body.  And,  B 

*  He  largely  discouiscd  on  the  subject,  before  the  house,  and  giving  vij  B 
to  his  feelings,  digressed  to  the  imminent  dangers  from  popery,  and  th  | 
injurious  practices  of  the  courtiers  in  alienating  the  King’s  affection  firaa 
the  parliament.  He  was  also  the  framer  or  the  adviser  of  the  obnoxiov 
protestation,'  (in  which  they  had  re-asserted  their  claims  to  liberty  «f 
speech  and  interposition  with  their  advice.)  On  these  accounts,  wba 
the  king,  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  thought  proper  to  mamfex 
his  resentment  against  the  advocates  of  the  popular  cause  by  impriiooio| 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  Scldcn  was  one  of  tboK 
selected  for  this  honour.* 

In  1623  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  borough  of 
l^ancaster;  hut  had  full  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  hb 
studies — the  political  warfare  languishing,  thiough  defect  of 
energy  on  the  royal  side,  during  the  last  two  or  iliree  yetri 
of  James.  WMicn  it  resumed  its  animation  with  the  coin- 
mcncemeiit  of  the  new  reign,  we  find  Selden  by  no  means 
declining  the  danger,  hut  actively  co-operating  with  the  friends 
of  the  people  against  the.  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  court, 
as  directed  hy  the  unprincipled  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham.  As  an  appropriate  reward  atid  stimulus,  in  his  pa¬ 
triotic  course,  he  was,  in  I62i)  and  the  following  year,  accoo- 
modated  for  a  very  C()nsidend)le  time  with  apartments,  first  in 
the  'rower,  and  afterwards  in  the  Marsbalsea  prison.— But 
we  most  not  regularly  aitciui  his  progress  any  further.  A 
brief  notices  may  suffice  for  the  sequel  of  the  memoir. — Hit 
learneil  studies  were  iiulefaiigably  and  with  little  interruption 
pursued  during  this  imprisonment,  and  for  several  years  afier- 
ward*;,  and  resulted  in  several  works  on  Jewish  laws  and  bii- 
lory,  and  in  tlie  rcvisal  for  publication  of  the  treatise, com¬ 
posed  many  years  before,  entitled  Mare  Clausum^  which 
probably  contribute^!  the  mbst  to  the  notoriety  of  his  name* 
The  biographer  states  at  some  lentgh  the  occasion,  and  th« 
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ieiiiing  principles,  of  lliis  formal  and  learned  assertion  of  the  • 
ri^i,t  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  •• 

Seldcn  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  took  an 
ictive  and  useful  part  in  many  important  discussions  and  trans* 
actions.  He  appears  to  have  been  regarded  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  a  valuable  piece  of  national  property,  like  a  museum  or 
(rn*ai  public  library,  resorted  to  as  a  matter  of  ct)ur.se  and  a 
matter  of  right,  in  all  the  numerous  cases  in  which  iissistance 
ms  wanted,  from  any  part  of  the  whole  compass  of  legal  and 
historical  learning.  He  appeared  in  the  national  council,  not 
so  much  the  representative  of  the  contemporary  inhabitants 
of  a  particular  city,  as  of  all  the  people  of  all  past  ages,  con¬ 
cerning  whom,  and  whose  institntiotis,  he  was  deemed  to  know 
whatever  was  to  he  known,  anil  to  be  able  to  fninisb  what¬ 
ever,  wititin  so  vast  a  retrospect,  was  of  a  nature  to  give  ligltl 
And  authority  in  the  decision  of  me  ipiestioiis  arising  in  a 
(louhtfnl  and  hazardous  state  of  me  national  atlairs.  He  was 
unifornilv  foniul  acting  with  the  friends  of  freedom  ;  hnt  yet 
evinced  sneli  a  friendly  moderation  wiiii  respect  to  the  king, 
iuch  a  disinclination  to  the  demolnion  of  the  natio!ial  consti¬ 
tution,  and  such  an  un(|uestionable  superiority  to  any  mean 
views  of  self-interest,  that  he  w:is  held  in  great  respect  by  the 
royal  party.  He  protested  eipially  and  zealously  against  the 
measures  of  both  parties  in  their  commencing  approaches 
toward  war;  hut  when  the  mutual  demands  and  re.sentmeius 
had  rendered  it  inevitable,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  as  a  citizen 
and  a  public  man,  to  continue  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  the 
national  concerns — and  therefore  to  lake  that  side  on  which, 
whatever  errors  his  judgement  charged  upon  it,  he  regarded 
the  balance  of  justice  as  decidedly  preponderating  He 
judged  it  enough  that  he  could  perceive  which  of  the  parties, 
and  that  he  was  absolutely  certain  that  only  one  of  them, 
afforded  any  ground  of  hope  for  national  liberty.  But  wheti 
this  cherished  hope  had  declined  with  the  progres.s,  and  at 
last  perished  with  the  complete  ascendancy  of  a  military 
tyranny,  he  withdrew  in  a  great  measure  from  public  busi¬ 
ness,  and  was  consoled  by  the  unabated  delight  with  which  he 
could  still  pursue  his  learned  studies.  To  these  his  pertinacity 
pf  application  was  such  that  he  could  not,  sometimes,  endure 
nuerruption  even  from  his  learned  acipiaiiitance,  and  it  is  told 
‘  that  when  Isaac  Vossius  sometimes  was  ascending  his  stair¬ 
case  to  pay  him  a  visit,  when  he  was  engaged  in  some  deep 
f^sf^rch,  J^dden  would  call  out  to  him  from  the  lop  that  he 
*^asnot  at  leisure  for  conversation.*  Tiiis  indefatigable  course 
prosecuted,  with  probably  very  liitie  reiiiissioii,  till  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  took  place  ‘  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  1654,  sixteen  days  short  of  Uie  completion  of  hii 
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Seventieth  year.’ — As  to  the  use  which  such  a  life  of  thinkbf  I 
had  taught  him  to  make  of  religion  at  the  close  of  it,  we  ut  I 
informed  that,  I 

*Scnsible  that  his  end  u  aa  approaching,  he  sent  for  his  frieixis,  PruBn  D 
Usher  and  Dr.  Lnngbaioe,  with  whom  he  di8Couri.ed  concerning  the  ««  I 
of  his  mind.  He  ot^nred  **  that  he  had  his  study  full  of  books  and  pipm  I 
of  molt  sijbjccti  in  the  world  ;  yet  at  that  time  he'  could  not  recollea^  I 
passage  wherein  he  could  rest  bis  soul,  sare  out  of  the  holy  scriptom;  I 
wherein  the  most  remarkable  passage  that  lay  most  upon  his  spirit,  n  I 
Titus  ii.  11,12,13,14.’"  p.  151.  I 

His  opinions  on  controverted  doctrinal  points  appear  to  hare  I 
been  kept  very  iiiuch  to  himself ;  but  the  biographer  very  fairh  ! 
presumes  that  the  spirit  of  his  motto,  “  Liberty  in  all  things,^ 
was  extended  to  his  theological  inquiries,  aud  that  the  leghi. 
mate  consequence  might  very  probably  he  some  defect  ol 
exact  conformity  to  any  model  of  faith,  prescribed  by  natiooil 
authorities,  or  taught  by  tlic  leaders  of  sects.  Some  rather 
licentious  observations  in  his  “  Table^'ralk,”  appearing  toiro* 
plicate  in  some  degree  as  well  bis  moral  sentiments  as  lib 
faith,  are  considered  by  Dr.  A.  as  only  a  sort  of  free  and 
sometimes  witty  vivacities,  to  which  he  would  not  have  given 
his  authority  as  serious  principles.  He  was  not  favourably 
disposed  toward  the  puritans,  except  as  the  enemy  of  the  per* 
securing  measures  employed  against  them  ;  and  he  was,  cou* 
sislenily,  not  less  the  enemy  of  that  intolerant  spirit  strongly 
manifested,  on  the  attainment  of  power,  by  some  of  those  who 
had  previously  suHered  and  protested  under  persecutiou.— 
Sclden’s  general  faith  in  Christianity  had  the  approving  testi¬ 
mony  of  Sir  Matthew;  Hale ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  character 
on  the  whole,  the  biographer  says, 

*  That  he  was  regarded  with  extraordinary  veneration  aod  eiteem  by 
hit  contemporaries  of  different  parties,  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  :  it* 
deed,  the  man  who  reckoned  among  his  friends  and  admirers  Whitelod 
and  Clarendon,  Usher  and  Hale,  must  have  possessed  no  ordinary  ihire 
of  moral,  as  well  as  iotellectual,  excellence.’ 

The  memoir  concludes  with  a  number  of  sensible  obsem* 
lions  on  his  character  and  opinions,  principally  founded  oo 
passages  taken  from  the  work  called  his  “  Table-Talk." 
Anmng  them  is  a  wild  exclamation  concerning  the  abuse 
the  precept  ‘  Searcii  the  Scriptures  the  biographer’s^co®- 
nient  on  which  excessively  exaggerates  the  difficulty,  (espc* 
cially  if  we  take  into  view  the  assistance  so  easily  obtain^#  ^ 
a  number  of  confessedly  very  able  and  very  lionesi  critics 
and  expositors  ot  ditlcrent  parties,)  of  obeying  this  injuiitlioni 
to  any  extensively  good  purpose,  without  uiKiersiaiiding  da 
original  bingiiages. 

I'he  Life  ol  I'shor  will  occupy  a  short  allotment  of  space 
a  future  number. 


(  20i)  ) 


Art.  XI.  rht  JEscuIapmn  Monitor  ;  or  Fnithful  (fuide  to  the  Hiiitory  of 
ih^Hunun  S])fcie8,anil  most  importuct  branches  of  Medical  Philosophy; 
combined  v  iih  moral  re  flections,  and  enforcetl  by  religious  nrcceptt. 
By  the  Hcv.  h  dwarel  Barry*  M.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Wallingford* 
bra  ]>;>.  l.oiigman  and  Co.  London.  1811. 


is  a  pretty  strong  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
society,  tliat  there  is  enough  in  any  one  of  the 


U’E  Kd-'  ve  ill  n 

"  thinki-:  pirr  ot 
InmfJ  professions,  to  exhaust  the  talents  and  activity  of  any  individual 
of  tK*  o:dinary  standard  ; — and  to  tliose  whose  minds  ;ire  not  yet  made  up 
ooihf  saiv  ct  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  ol  the  .Esculnpian  Moni¬ 
tor  It  pioN  sses  indeed  to  be  ‘  a  faithful  guide  to  the  history  of  the 
humin  species,  and  the  most  important  branches  of  medical  philosophy  :* 
iwtiothe  exercise  of- our  critical  functions  we  have  often  occasion  to 
irrify  thr  remark  of  the  Roman  satirist,  “  fronti  null.i  fides."  We  are 
!oW  in  the  advertisement  that  *  with  much  original  matter  of  his  own,  the 
juihor  ha>  availed  himself  in  all  important  cases  ol  disease,  of  the  sanction 
aod  advice  of  the  most  able  medical  writers  ;*  and  he  even  expresses  a  hope, 
that,  although  his  work  may  appear  what  it  is  primarily  intended  to  be, 
for  those  who  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  subject  it  endeavours 
ck*irly  to  explain,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  book  not  unworthy  even 
profriiional  regard,  and  as  embracing  objects  of  general  interest.* 

That  the  work  certainly  does  embrace  objects  of  general  interest,  the 
!ibie  of  contents  sufliciently  proves  :  for  it  contains  references  to  articles 
oe ill  the  medical  sciences,  and  to  some  which  are  not  so;  to  some  Im. 
porunt  diseases ;  and  to  a  series  ol  remedies  in  all  cases  of  emergency. 
Unfbnun.itely,  howexcr,  it  does  not  embrace  these  objects  very  cToiely, 
'M  IS  to  the  sparkles  of  original  thought  and  extensive  reading  promised 
is  the  advertisement,  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  detect  them. 
The  work  app<*ars,  indeed,  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  for  ‘  all  those 
who  preside  over  the  weighty  charge  of  public  and  private  education,'— 
ifld  their  pupils  ;  as  tlierc  is  a  preliminary  address  to  each  of  these  classes 
of  hii  majesty’s  subjects ;  and  perhaps  the  learned  author  m’ght  think  it 
.awiie  to  exhibit  to  their  uninitiated  understand  ngs  all  the  resources  of 
tHi  erudition  and  experience  — We  shall  not  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of 
utevork,  but  shall  exhibit  a  few  sjaecimens  taken  pretty  much  at  random, 
^  shall  begin  with  an  extract  from  the  Section  on  Botany,  which  will 
exhibit  a  pretty  lair  example  of  our  author's  mode  of  instructing  his 
^uderi  on  scientific  snbjects. 

‘  The  person  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  on  the  spot  where 
wherto  there  had  been  only  one,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public,  but 
’^akes  one  animal  devour  the  produce  of  that  which  formerly  was 
^’dnci^t  for  two,  cannot  surely  in  this  matter,  esperiallv  ia  times  of 
^  considered  as  doing  any  benefit  to  society.  Our  sheep,  hi- 
“^of  comely  shape,  of  sweet  pasturage,  (to  the  sheep-eaters  wo  pre- 
deheious  flavour,  are  now  re.adcred  in,  consequence  of  such 
eccentricity,  inconvenient  in  size  for  i’»e  pur^-ose  of  the  uble,  the 
coarse  in  texture,  rank  in  flavour,  wasteful  in  dressing,  and  dis- 
f'*h^l  Wen  to  the  eye.' 

,  on  the  alkalies  we  shall  transcribe  entire .  ‘  alkalies  are 

that  freely  combine  and  effervesce  with  acids* ;  fixt  mineral 
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ilk.ili  is  obuiord  from  tea  salt,  fixt  vcp^eubltr  alkali  from  STj^labln, 
volatile  alkali  from  animal  substances  And  that  on  metals  :* 

Of  noble  n  etals  are  those  which  unv4erj;o  no  oxidation  in  the  furnace,^ 
are  three  in  number,  namely  j]joid,  platina,  and  silver;  other  metals  wlkd 
tufler  decomposition,  such  as  cop]>er,  iron,  tin  ’  lead,  are  on  that  accost 
called  ini|)crfcct  or  Iwse.’  'riicse  sections  presume  contain  some  per. 
tions  ol  the  or'ig'nal  matter  which  the  leariicd  author  announces  it  It 
advertisi mcni :  lor  ue  never  lx*fore  he  ad  ol  a  pure  alkali  (and  such  fna 
the  title  of  his  chapter  it  must  have  been  his  intention  to  describe)  dfc. 
vesong  with  n^ld^,  i.or  of  metals  suffering  ilecomjKisitioD  in  a  fumict 
We  had  been  always  umght  to  consider  the  metals  at  simple  bodies,  m 
simple  boiiies  the  author  has  vouchsafed  to  inform  his  readers  in  hii  du^ 
ter  on  chentistry,  ‘cannot  bt' resolved  into  any  thing  more  simple/  b 
might  have  added — ergo,  they  cannot  be  decompounded. 

The  chapter  on  pneumatics  exhibits  another  spt'cimen  of  the  tuihor'i 
piofound  knowledge  of  chemistry.  After  informing  his  readers  that  ib 
atmosphere  is  composed  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene,  he  proceeds  to  td 
them  that  the  latter,  or*  nitrogene, is  extremely  noxious,  being  a  veryiia. 
ed  assemblage  of  exhalations  iron)  every  substance  Cipable  of  being  mb 
limed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.* 

So  much  lor  the  author’s  scientific  knowledge ;  we  must  now  exhibi 
him  as  a  physician  ;  and  on  medical  subjects  he  tells  us  at  the  threshold  of 
this  dep.mmcni  of  his  work,  ‘that  truth,  brevity  and  clearness  of  deicfp 
lion  shall  l>c  the  ruling  principles  of  our  dissertation  ?*  As  an  exampbof 
the  author's  notions  of  brevity  and  clearness,  we  shall  transcribe  his  (bin- 
lion  of  disc.iM.'.  ‘Disease  then  is  a  preter,  or  supernatural  affection  i 
some  pan  oi  parts,  or  the  whole  of  the  machine,  by  which  thesyttetD  ii 
injured  or  distuilx'd  ;  or  the  action  of  a  par  t  impeded,  perverted,  or  d^ 
stroyeii,  attended  with  peculiar  symptoms,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  tk 
alfcciion,  and  p.uts  alfected  ;  or  appc'aranc(*s  deviating  from  health,  fioi 
some  general  or  partial  affection,  by  which  tin?  system  in  general,  or  i 
part,  ii  oppressed  or  disfigured!’  Of  the  materia  medica  the  leirod 
auihor  informs  us  w'e  have,  except  tioni  its  mechanical  effects,  very  littir 
know'lixlge ;  and  he  quotes,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the  reply  of  Mob 
ere’s  medical  candidate,  who  being  aske  I  by  the  professor  Cur 
yisriV replied,  H>tia  halxt  vim  tiormUivamn  He  might  have  added 
that  there  are  other  drugs  besides  those  sold  by  the  a|>othccary  which  pea 
s*'ss  this  “  somniferous  property/’ 

'I’he  account  of  “  remedies  in  all  cases  of  emergency  from  loddrt 
accident  and  alarm”  constitutes  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  book^  ailhf^ 
are  cliicfly  extracted  from  the  reports  of  the  Humane  Society  and  ochtf 
iourci's :  but  even  to  these  the  learned  author  has  added  *  some  oth® 
important  observations*  of  his  own.  Thus  he  has  subjoined  the  foHoiW^ 

•  imponam  observation*  under  the  head  of  Remarks,  to  the  accooaiflt 
the  mode  of  treating  persons  apparently  dead  from  drowning.  ‘  Accide^* 
from  the  wat#‘ry  element  are  cvrdently  most  frequent  in  the  bathing  ic**** 
particularly  in  deep  muddy  rivers,  aboumling  with  clay,  weeds,  ihoik* 
and  quicksands  ;  such  for  insta.Ke,  as  the  river  Avon,  between  Balk 
Bristol,  in  which  many  melancholy  disasters  have  happened,  and  wiici 
by  an  uncommon  degree  of  faulity,  have  generally  precluded  aH  hope**^ 
treovery’. — In  the  ciiapter  on  prisons  tlw  learned  author  remark!  tk^ 
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kiDpHf  mineral  poisons  are  known  to  the  common  people, 

fxccp*  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  oftium* 

The  work,  however,  as  is  noticed  in  i\\e  title  pa^r,  is  interspersed  with 
goral  reflections,  and  we  shall  conclude  our  observations  with  a  specimen 
ol  the  author’s  talents  in  this  way,  which  occurs  in  his  treatise  on  cIk*- 
*  Saturation  is  a  word  which  si^^nities,  that  a  fluid  has  imbibed 
n  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve  ;  (this  by  the  bye  is  rather  the 
iDcaningof  :he  word  saturated.)  thus  if  camphor  be  added  to  spirit  of 
vise  more  than  the  menstruum  can  readily  dissolve,  the  excess  will  fall 
to  the  bottom,  because  the  spirit  was  before  saturated — had  received 
fflough,  had  not  capacity  to  act  on  more,  and  therefore  njected  k. 
Surely  so  useful  a  lesson  from  the  school  of  chemical  to  that  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  most  forcibly  points  out  unto  us,  how  loathsome  to  nature  is 
excess  in  meats,  drinks,  or  any  other  sensual  indulgence.* 

Such,  patient  reader,  is  the  iEsculapian  Monitor ;  in  our  perusal  of 
which  we  should  have  been  often  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  medical 
honours  of  the  reverend  author  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  a  mistake 
of  the  printer,  rather  than  by  that  of  a  college,  if  we  had  not  noticed 
Rich  phrases  as,  **  under  the  direction  of  his  medical  attendant,”  intention- 
lily  rrndered  more  conspicuous  by  being  printed  in  italics. 


Alt.  XII.  The  Dairyman's  Daughter ;  an  Authentic  and  Interesting 

Narrative,  in  five  Parts.  Communicated  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 

of  England.  Published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  8vo.  pp.  48. 

Price  iki.  each,  or  25  for  5s.  4^1.  Collins.  1811. 

'I'HIS  is  a  beautiful  and  aflecting  talc,  calculated  to  interest  the  best  uf< 
fectioni  of  the  religious  mind,  and  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  care* 
less  and  casual  reader,  by  an  impressive  portraiture  of  the  loveliness,  the 
blessedness,  the  high  anticipations  of  piety.  We  extract  the  clergyman’s 
tificription  of  his  visit  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  Dairyman’s  Daughter. 

*  The  soldier  took  my  horse  and  tied  it  up  in  a  shed :  a  solemn  sei^oity 
appeared  to  surround  the  whole  place.  It  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
breezes  passing  tiirough  the  large  walnut  trees,  which  stood  near  the  house, 
and  which  my  imagination  indulged  itself  in  thinking  A'ere  plaintive  sighs 
of  sorrow.  1  gently  opened  the  door  ;  no  one  appeared,  and  all  was  still 
silent-  The  soldier  followed  ;  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stiirs. 

“’They  are  come,”  said  a  voice,  which  1  knew  to  be  the  father’s ; 
**  they  are  come.” 

*  He  appeared  at  the  top  ;  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  said  nothing.  On 
«icnog  the  room  above,  I  saw  the  aged  mother  and  her  son  supporting 
jht  ikich  loved  daughter  and  sister ;  the  son’s  wife  sat  weeping  in  a  win¬ 
dow  seat  with  a  child  in  her  lap  ;  two  or  three  persons  attended  in  the  room 
*0  discharge  any  olficc  which  friendship  or  necessity  might  rcqnire. 

*  1  int  down  by  the  bed  side.  The  mother  could  not  weep,  but  now 
•d  thro  sighed  deeply,  as  she  alternately  looked  at  Elizabeth  and  at  me. 
1  he  big  tear  rolled  down  the  brother’s  cheek,  and  testified  an  affectionate 

The  good  old  man  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  leaning  upon  the 

and  unable  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  child  whom  he  was  so  soon  tg 
pan  from. 

‘  Eiizahleth’s  eyes  were  closed,  and  as  yet  she  perfeived  me  not.  Bet 
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Oftrr  the  face,  tliougli  p.ilo,  sunk,  and  hollow,  the  peace  of  God, 
jwisseth  all  understanding,  had  cast  a  triumphant  calm. 

*  The  soldier,  after  a  short  pau^e,  silent’y  reached  out  his  bible  to««^ 
me,  pointing  with  his  tingci  at  1  Cor.  xv.  .55,.^),  .38.  I  thrnbwb 
silence  by  reading  the  pa«s.ige.  “  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  et«e 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  liii 
the  law'.  V>ut  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  throoghoj  I 
Lord  .lesus  Christ  '* 

‘  At  the  sound  of  these  words  her  eyes  opened,  and  something  Hke; 
ray  of  divine  light  beamed  on  her  countenance,  she  said,  **  VIcton. 
victory  !  through  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ.**  *  pp;  3j,  .S6. 

We  are  anxious  to  contribute,  by  our  w'.irmcst  recommend.ation3,  totb 
extensive  circulation  of  this  niosi  interesting  tract.  It  is  written  in  thj 
ha|j|)y  medium  of  style,  which  the  polished  may  rend  w'ithout  offence,  ai 
the  ignorant  without  diriiculty. 

Art.  XIII.  Kvcnifi^  Entrrtainmrnts  ;  or  Delineations  of  the  Manstn 
nml  Customs  of  various  N.ntions,  interspersed  with  Geographical  No¬ 
tices,  Historical  and  Biographical  Anecdotes,  and  Descriptiwi  ii 
Natural  History.  Designed  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusemeoiof 
Youth.  By  .1.  B.  Depping.  vols.  TJmo.  Colburn.  1811. 

W  L  have  seldom  met  with  a  better  compilation  than  the  present:  hn 
full  of  inforntation,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  which  it 
believe  has  not  before  found  its  way  into  any  popular  collection.  Thtrt 
Is  nothing  either  in  the  title  page  or  introduction  to  warrant  our  suspiciooi; 
yet  wc  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  work,  if  not  altogether,  is,  at  Ifan, 
in  considerable  part,  translated  trom  the  Trench.  'I’here  Is  a  frtqictt 
want  of  nationality  in  the  idiom,  and  occasionally  an  exotic  cart  in  tht 
reflections,  which  the  vernacular  names  of  Oakley,  Birniingham,  4c. 
cannot  entirely  remove  from  oui  minds.  After  all  w'c  arc  possibly  mis 
taken,  and  the  original  of  a  good  book  is  of  little  consequence, 
have  noted  .i  few  obicctionable  passages  as  vve  passed  along;  but  they  art 
not  very  material.  We  dislike,  for  instance,  the  evident  partiality  to  tht 
Trench  circumnavigators,  while  the  conduct  of  our  glorious  Cook, » 
whose  Steps  they  humbly  trod,  is  censured,  and  his  high  deserts  made  to 
rnnk  in  the  comparison.  Wc  object,  too,  to  the  praises  bestowed  on  tht 
daughter  of  tlic  gre.at  Gustavus.  IWforc  Mr,  Depplng  had  ventured  to 
talk  of  the  ‘  simplicity  and  privacy*  of  Christina’s  life,  and  exprciib’j 
admiution  of  her  ‘  genuine  and  pure  pleasures,’  he  should  have  called  to 
mind  her  anxiety  lor  publicity  and  fame  ;  her  vulgarity,  rcstJeiiiitt*. 
and  lubricity  ;  and,  above  all,  her  savage  and  remorseless  murder  of  Mo- 
naldeschi. 

An.  XIV.  Scripture  Directory  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  assist  the  Ui* 
learned  Reader  to  understand  the  General  History  and  Leading  Sik 
.  jecu  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Thomas  Jones,  Curate  of  Crratoo 
1‘imo.  pp.  150.  Price  2s.  6d.  bds.  Seeley.  1811. 

IN  this  little  cheap,  and  unpretending  volume,  will  be  found  a  con* 
plete  compe  ndium  of  the  ancient  scriptures.  It  passes  through  dr 
books  of  the  Old  TeiutBicDi  feriadmj  and  gives  the  ‘  order  and  ka^' 
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loc  fubfcts*  of  each,  with  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  and  a  brief, 
comprehensive  commentary,  pious,  practical  and  historical.  The 
York  comprises  a  pood  deal  of  valuable  matter,  well  arranged,  aitd 
00  means  unattractive  in  its  form  and  style;  and  as  the  siie  and 
nrke  render  it  a  convenient  and  accessible  manual,  we  have  little 
joabt  of  its  obtaining  an  extensive  circulation. 

Art.  XV.  iMtfrs  addressed  to  the  Peoftle  of  the  United  States  of  Arne* 
rtkJt  on  the  Conduct  of^  the  Past  and  Present  Administrations  of  the 
American  Government  towards  Great  Britain  and  France.  Ky  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering,  formerly  vSecretary  of  State  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  8vo.  pp.  170.  .America  printed.  London,  reprinted 
for  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

'pHE  scries  of  letters  which  are  here  republished,  originally  appeared  in 
*  .m  American  ncw'sprpcr,  .i..d  l;ad  for  their  object  the  exposure  of  the 
jcnlallty  of  the  American  government  towards  France,  and  its  hostile 
m  od  towards  tins  counti  ’.  C.  lonel  Pick:iing  urges  his  complaints  with 
coniidcrable  power  of  u.  nurciation  :  but  we  .apprehend  that  there  are 
niny  questionable  positions  in  1.1s  pamf  blet;  and  lie  seems  to  us  to  give  a 
lery  undue  inipojtance  to  casual  observations  which  luve  fallen,  in  the 
ertkssness  of  conversation,  from  the  advocates  ol  the  men  whom  he 
opposes.  I*e  atliims  th.''t  Mr.  Jellerson  held,  and  Mr.  Madison  now 
holds,  the  othce  of  Prcbident,  by  the  tenure  of  party, — that  they  have 
been  and  art  pledged  to  France  againtJt  Great  Britain, — and  that  wc  have 
nothing  whatever  to  hope  from  their  justice  or  their  moderation.  These 
charges  doubtless  contiiin  somewhat  of  truth,  but  more  of  exaggeration. 
Wearenotto  forget,  while  reading  the  diatribe  of  an  avowed  partizan, 
that  America  has  long  and  aggravated  matter  of  complaint  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that,  although  the  injuries  of  France  have  been  more  insolent 
and  atrocious,  ours  have  been  more  real,  because  our  power  of  inflicting 
them  has  been  greater.  At  the  same  time,  wc  hold  it  to  be  the  true  in- 
icrcii  of  America  to  forget  all  this,  and  to  ally  herself  with  Great  Bri- 
uin;  tur  in  this  alliance  her  national  existence,  at  least,  is  safe  :  while 
the  only  favour  that  she  can  exj)ect  from  France,  is  the  generous  con- 
iCksioDot  the  Cyclops  to  lHyiscf,  to  be  devoured  the  last.  Wc  wish,  too, 
that  she  would  so  far  consult  her  true  dignity,  as  to  lay  aside  tlie  captious, 
ujjchy,  irritiitcd  tone  which  ^he  has  of  late  assumed  in  her  oflicial  papers. 
It  docs  her  no  good,  and  us  no  harm.  It  is  the  snarling  of  a  cat  in  the 
of  a  tyger. 

An.  XVI,  Hemarks  on  a  Biiij  for  the  better  regulat  ng  and  preserving 
i  P»'uh  and  ctker  liegisters.  Addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lora 
1  Bishop  of  Sarum.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  LL.B.  Archdeacon 
tf  Sarum.  8vo.  pp.  80.  Rivinglons.  1811. 

"PHIS  pamphlet  very  successfully  cxpo^e8  the  insufficiency  and  absurdity 
:  of  the  Bill  in  question,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  contribute  to  pre- 

J^t  Its  farther  progress.  We  especially  approve  of  the  objc‘Ctions  so 
;  wdbly  urged  against  the  degradation  of  the  clergyman,  by  compelling 
;  ^  appear  before  the  magistrate  with  his  register  under  his  arm,  and 
^ortrify  its  accuracy  upon  oath.  This  odious  clause  should  be  resisted  aA 
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a  most  in'iurious  rflVction  upon  the  whole  clerical  order.  If  any  aitcrai« 
of  the  existing  :  a  non  be  thought  necessary,  we  would  suggest  the 
priciy  ot  ex|Hin'/ing  that  part  of  it  which  ordains  that  tl.e  toiriei  ly 
be  ‘  nvide  rtvry  iunduy  after  churchy  by  the  nuoister,  in  the  preaeaci  a 
the  churchwardens.’  That  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  with  hii  bead  m 
heart  full  of  the  glorious  truths,  which  he  has  just  been  cnforci^ 
should,  without  any  ir.teival,  and  on  the  sabbath  day,  be  forced  ictoib 
weekly  detail  of  births  and  marriages,  is  not  to  be  endured.  We  tig 
that  the  archdeacon  had  felt  the  indecorum  qf  his  objections  agaiMl|^ 
gistering  di  siMUeis  in  churchbooks,  before  he  had  written  theweibt 
part  of  his  *  remarks.'  He  thtnks  that  ‘  the  cxpt*diency  and  poHcys*  i 
law  being  made  ofitional  to  dissenters  and  eomftultortj  on  the  clergy,  wdr 
a  severe  sanction,  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  its  framers.’  It  ilwcic 
seem  that  comfiulsion  is  very  natuially  connected  with  emoiument^  m 
that  liberty  ot  choice  may  be,  with  cheap  liberality,  conceded  to  those  tk 
barter  for  it,  wealth  and  dignity. 

Art.  XVII.  Trawls  of  a  British  Druid ;  or  the  Journal  of  Elyad: 
illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Nations;  withi^ 
propriate  Reflections  for  Youth.  I'o  which  is  added,  a  Hiitoij  • 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Druids,  and  of  their  final  extirpation  in  Catip 
nia.  In  Two  V  olumes,  l2mo.  flatchard.  iSll. 

is  an  extremely  superficial,  and  by  no  means  an  interesting  vori 
It  professes  to  narrate  the  travels  of  a  young  Druid  through  Gik, 
Rome,  Sicily,  Greece,  the  Isles  of  the  Aegean,  Phcnicia,  and  Egypt,  ii 
which  latter  countiy  he  dies.  The  illustrations  of  ancient  maoneriat 
•light  and  unimpressive, — and  the  *  reflections*  are  of  the  highest  ortkrt 
common  place.  The  history  of  ‘  the  doctrines  of  the  Diaiids,*  thoijil 
the  work  of  another  and  better  writer,  appears  to  be  full  nf  qnettioakii 
•peculations.  'I  he  preface  kindly  promises  relief  from  ‘  the  fatiguing 
uilt  of  Pagan  aTemooit^s  and  their  immoral  rites,  of  which  the  geofnlst 
of  ancient  travels  are  so  prolix.’  If  this  be  meant  for  a  censure  on  tk 
impute  writings  ot  l.aniicr,  it  is  tamely  just;  but  if  designed  for  a  iixfr* 
the  T  ravels  of  Anacharsis,  the  author  had  better  have  l>een  quief. 
reader  of  the  present  volun^es,  will  be  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  rccc- 
ring  to  the  incomp.irable  work  of  Rirthelcmy. 


Art.  X\  III.  An  Introduciion  to  the  {.icet^raphy  of  the  Ne^  Tcst&st't> 
comprizing  a  summary  Chronological  and  CK*ographical  View  of  ik 
Events  recorded  respecting  the  Ministry  ot  our  Saviour;  acCOBp* 
Hied  with  blaps,  with  Questions  for  examination,  and  an  Accow^ 
Index,  princip.illy  designed  for  the  L-seof  Young  Persons,  andfbrtk 
Sunday  Employment  ot  Schools.  By  Lant  Carpenter,  L.L.D. 
pp.  ISO.  Longm.in,  aud  Co.  !Sll. 

object  most  decidedly  against  the  introduction  of  this 
into  schools  .ind  tumilk's  as  an  elementary  w'ork.  Though  WfJt 
oot  aware  that  Dr.  t^arpenl'T  has,  in  any  part  of  his  book, 
•dvocated  the  doctrines  <4  Socinus,  ye't  a  very  cursory  peruwd  ^ 
•ufhce  to  shew  that  i;  betrays  threoghout  the  Socinian  mind.  It  i*  ^ 
•feed  obvious  that  there  must,  in  sjx.aking  of  the  Saviour,  be  i  ^ 
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^rtant  difference  between  the  lan^^e  of  one  who  considers  him 
^mere  man,  and  that  of  those  who  pay  him  divine  honours.  Dr, 
^  ^  iodeedt  admits  that  his  ‘  monies  of  expression  wi’l  be  deented 
It  ifa«  deficient  by  those  whose  creed  differs,  from  his  own.'  While, 
•htfrfbre,  we  acknowledge  his  full  right  to  state  hit  own  sentiments 
ii  Kii  own  way.  we  also  claim  the  privilege  of  cautioning  our  readers 
ipinit  what  wc  consider  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  liook. 

Art.  XIX.  NfW  Dialogues^  in  French  and  Fng/ish  ;  Containing  Exeiu* 
piifiutions  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  auxiliary  and  active  Verbs  ; 
with  familiar  Obseivations  on  the  following  Subjects:  History,  Arith- 
rurtlc,  Botany,  Astronomy,  the  Comet,  the  Opera,  Singing,  Hippo- 
dranulic  Performances,  Italian  Painting,  Music.  Mr.  West’s  Picture, 
Country  Life,  Picturesque  Descriptions,  Dinner  Party,  Politemss, 
Accomplishments,  &c.  ic.  The  whole  calculated  to  advance  the 
Younger  Branches  of  both  Sexes  in  the  attainment  of  the  French  Lan- 
fpttgr.  By  VV.  Keegan,  A.M.  P2nio.  Price  Ss.  bound.  Booscy. 
Ibll. 

pERH.APS  a  justcr  character  of  this  elementary  work  cannot  be  given, 
*  thin  by  saying  that  it  tolerably  performs  the  promise  of  the  title  page. 
Iiij,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  advance  towardsihe  improvement  of  exercises 
in  the  modern  languages,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  attainment  of 
jdendfic  knowledge  We  apprehend,  however,  that  many  parents  will  object 
M  the  extreme  frivolity  of  p:irt  of  the  contents,  and  will  think,  with  us, 
iktt  the  small-talk  about  tlieatres  and  actors  is  not  altogether  suitable  to 
tbe  sobriety  of  instruction.  Mr.  K.  complains  that  other  *•  books  of 
diilogues*  arc  ‘  without  even  the  inculcation  of  a  mcra/  sentiment  *  We  can 
anrr  him  that  there  are  not  a  few  conductors  of  education  who  will  think 
it  I  suthcient  objection  to  the  morality  of  his  book,  that  it  describes  an 
‘agreeable’  Sunday  water  party  to  Richmond,  and  after  an  elahonite  |)ai^* 
ffnk  upon  a  young  lady  who  was  drowned  on  the  return,  concludes  with 
tbr  assurance  that  *  her  angelic  soul  is  down  to  heaven.’ 

An.  XX.  The  Laet  Enemy  Destroyed,  A  Sermon  preached  at  New 
^Vindsor  Chapel,  near  Manchester,  November  10,  1811,  on  the 
DtJth  cf  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  A.  M.  With  an  Appciidix,  con¬ 
taining  an  .Account  of  his  Early  Life  and  subsequent  Character.  By 
Joseph  Fletcher,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  51.  price  Is.  Gd.  Williams,  Crosby, 
haynes,  Conder.  1811. 

^^MONG  many  other  valuable  individuals,  of  whom  the  literary  world 
takes  «  no  note,  but  by  their  low,’  was  the  subject  of  this  interesting 
publication ;  the  more  interesting,  perhaps,  as  it  will  probably  be  the 
memorial  of  one,  who  seemed  qualified  to  render  considerable  scr- 
^0  ihe  united  cause  of  religion  and  literature.  Mr.  Phillip?,  as  wc 
from  an  Appendix  to  the  Sermon,  in  which  the  features  of  hit 
duficter  and  the  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  very  pleasingly  exhibited, 
^  bom  at  Haverfordwest,  in  October,  After  pursuing  hit 

v^fui  studiet  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jamet  Phil- 
(now  of  Clapham,)  and  tubsequently  urtdrr  the  directi«m  of  a 
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clerjjyman  wlio  resided  in  the  town,  he  lesolved  to  devote  himself  to 
o^Tice  of  the  Christian  Ministry  amon^  the  Dissenters.  He  proKt»j 
his  studies  for  this  purpose,  with  great  diligence  and  success,  for  acosi 
di*r«ih)c  lime  at  the  academy  at  Wymondley,  and  aiterwurds,  during  tbitt 
sessions,  at  the  university  of  (ilasgow,  where  tlie  first  prizes  in  all  ibt 
philosophical  clas^es  were  conferred  upon  him  with  highly  flaittriiji 
maiks  ot  distinction.  It  was  heie  Ins  biographer  became  aco;;ainicd  wik 
him.  and  had  ample  opjrortunities  of  studying  a  character  which  sretnii 
have  U  eii  adapted,  in  a  dcgrie  very  unusual  at  his  time  of  life,  to  excitti 
mingled  sentiment  of  affection  and  reveience.  After  being  eniployHj 
slum  lime,  in  pleaching  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  somr  it 
leiruption  on  account  ol  ill  health,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  l8IO,to 
preside,  .ts  classical  tutor,  over  a  new  acaden.ical  institution,  at  Manches 
ter,  and,  in  May  ISII,  undertook  the  pastoral  caic  of  a  ncighbouni| 
rongrrganon,  among  whom  hin  sei  vices  had  l>een  lor  several  momhiwrt 
acrt‘pt.iide.  His  health  sinking  apace,  under  the  pressure  of  a  pulmontry 
disorder  to  w  hich  he  had  been  subject  for  «ome  years,  he  set  off  in  Otd. 
her,  lor  Devonshire.  At  Glastonbury,  on  his  way,  ‘  he  felt  a  suddfi 
giddiness  and  insensibility,* — ‘  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  gently  rj. 
pired.*  A  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Fletcher’s  elegant  ."-nd  affectiooitt 
sketch  of  his  characicr,  must  conclude  this  brief  tribute  to  hii 
mory. 

*  He  possessed  an  iniimate  and  extensive  knowledge  ol  classical  x 
thors  ;  and  In  the  Inquiries  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute,  in  this  depan* 
meiu  ol  libi'ral  education,  he  combined  a  vigorous  and  masculine  utHirr* 
sun  ling  with  the  accuracy  and  elegance  ol  a  retined  taste.* — Scientibe 
knowitnlge  enligliteneu  his  paili  ;  an J  lilstory  lent  its  aid  to  guide  hilr^ 
searches.* — ‘  He  added  to  theie,an  aptitude  and  facility  in  *.he  communici* 
tion  of  know  ledge,  w  hich  peculiarly  tended  to  attract  the  regard,  andie. 
cure  the  confidence  ol  his  pupils.  In  him  they  beheld  learning  witbos 
ostentation,  dignity  without  pi  ide,  and  condescension  without  meanneii: 
and  it  m.iy  with  truth  lx*  affirmed,  tlmt  no  instructor  ever  acquired,  in  » 
short  a  time,  a  more  complete  possession  of  the  hearts  of  those  commiwd 
to  his  care.* 

*  1  lis  sentiments  were  decidedly  evangelical,  and  they  assumed  tk* 
character,  not  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  the  influence  of  bn* 
man  authority,  but  from  mature,  enlarged,  and  deliberate  reflection.  Hk 
preaching  combined,  in  a  high  degrt'e  the  Illustiation  of  practical  and  el- 
pcrimenul  Tv^'ligion,  with  the  rational  exposition  of  those  peculiar  doc. 
trines,  which  ^ord  the  only  permanent  security  for  its  cultivation.*— Kb 
talents  as  a  preacher  were  more  adapted  for  usehilness  than  splcndoff. 
He  had  not  the  physical  strength  which  is  often  essential,  in  conncctioi 
witli  higher  qualities,  to  extensive  and  immediate  popularity  ;  but  ibflt 
was  in  his  preaching,  an  energy  of  thought,  an  earnestness  ot  soul,  on  the 
important  realities  of  religion,  which  discovered  at  once,  the  sincffi^ 
and  the  ardour  ol  his  mind.  His  sermons  were  always  judicious,  di^ 
playing  a  vigorous  and  matured  understanding  ;  and  if  in  any  departae^ 
pf  preaching,  he  particularly  excelled,  it  was  in  the  accurate  dclinealioi*^ 
the  varieties  of  moral  character.  He  had  studied  human  nature  wcll» 
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^acquired  lin^lar  penetration  in  detecting  and  analysing  the  causes  of 
isditidiul  diversity.  He  could  not  only  trace  the  more  obvious  distinc- 
LOW  of  character,  to  their  legitimate  pnnciples,  but  possessed  an  uncom* 
mon  icuteoess,  in  perceiving  the  nicer  shades  of  difference,  and  could  de- 
rriopcand  illustrate  these  peculiarities  with  great  ingenuity.  Such  a  u- 
Ifiit,  acquired  by  habits  of  careful  abstraction  and  enlarged  obsenration, 
-tft  to  nis  discourses,  an  air  of  originality,  so  remote  from  ordinary  and 
Common-place  thoughts,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  interest  the  discrimi- 
luiin?  hearer ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  exact  portraitures  he  drew  of 
fcoinan  character,  the  most  unlettered  beheld  the  fidelity  of  his  represen* 
ntkmi/ — *  The  rich  qualities  of  his  mind,  were  happily  blended  with  an 
iageouous  and  amiable  disposition  ;  and  inflexible  integrity  guided  his 
conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  had  a  thorough  aversion,  to  every 
thing  mean  and  contemptible  ;  and  dignified  decision  was  the  prominent 
fintunr  which  distinguished  his  character.  In  the  moa*  retired  and  in- 
ttrior  circle  of  friendship,  he  inspired  an  affection,  bordering  on  en- 
thoiiaim.’  pp.  dll,  49. 

Mr.  Fletcher’s  Sermon,  from  1  Cor.  xv.  26,  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
jodicious  discourse,  illustrating  the  grounds  on  which  death  is  to  be  consi« 
dfffd  as  an  ‘  enemy,’  the  reason  why  its  ravages  are  permitted,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  hopes  that  it  will  be  finally  destroyed,  and  the  sentiments 
aod  feelings  which  such  considerations  ought  to  awaken  in  the  mind. 


An.  XXI.  The  French  Scholar*!  DehoiHor^ ;  in  which  are  gradually 
developed,  the  most  Important  Elements  of  French  Conversation. 
By  Anne  Lindley.  l2mo.  Price  2s.  bound.  Darton.  IbJl. 

iS  this  convenient  little  book  is  compiled  upon  an  excellent  plan, 
^  we  are  sorry  to  notice  so  many  verbal  errors  and  phrases  not 
Knctly  idiomatic.  Fai/chon,  for  Fanchon,  and  Isabell  for  Isabella, 
,  My  be  errors  of  the  press ;  but  liomances  for  Romans^  is  a  palpable 
I  blunder.  The  words  *havc  different  meanings  ;  the  first  being 
I  the  name  of  a  panicular  description  of  early  French  poetry,  and  having 
I  DO  reference  whatever  to  modern  romances.  ‘  On  ne  peut  pas  mienx 
=  W,  either  wants  the  auxiliary,  or  a  different  modification  of  the  verb 
-  Aifr.— The  truth  is,  that  no  work  of  this  nature  should  be  sent  to 
the  press,  without  h  ing  first  subjected  to  the  rcvisal  of  a  native  of 
j  France. 


Alt  XXII.  Hints  to  all  CCC  .  ;  on  the  State  of  the  Couniru^  in  this  Mo- 
lOfntoui  Crisis.  8vo.  '  Price  Is.  6d.  Stockdale.  1812. 

observe  nothing  in  the  ..  hints,*  worth  attending  to,  which  has 
Dot  been  repeatedly  statcU  the  public,  and  in  the  plainest  pos- 
tble  terms.  A  considerable  par*  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  witn  a 
j  ^  ostentatious  declamation  on  tix  degeneracy  of  the  times,  of  which 
disuse  of  «  swords  and  bags’  sc^aai  to  furnish,  in  this  writer’s  opi. 
DO  despicable  proof.  In  the  l.it^.a’  part  of  the  pamphlet  he  takes 
-?0Q  him  to  pronounce  on  the  questiop  of  Catholic  Lmancipition,  aod, 
®0Dg  other  things,  declares  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  assertion 
‘An*  the  embryo  of  the  inquisition  is  actually  established  in  every  part 
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of  the  united  kingdom/  The  author  in  his  advertisement  holdi  ow 4 
menace  of  *  discussing  the  state  of  the  country  more  at  large  ;*  and 
seems  quite  mistrustless  of  being  either  dull  or  ridiculous,  we  haw » 
doubt  that  he  will  carry  this  piece  of  \Tngcance  into  effect,  if  not  prevnw 
by  a  timely  ‘hint*  from  Mr.  Stockdale. 

Jin.  XXIII.  Pernmhulattvns  in  Lomlon  and  its  Envirms  ;  compretiesdi^ 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ancient  Sute,  and  Progress,  ofiheBiw 
tish  Metropolis,  .t  Concise  Description  ot  its  Present  State,  Noticn 
of  eminent  Persons,  and  a  short  Account  of  the  Surrounding  Vi 
lages.  In  Letters.  Designed  for  young  persons.  By  Priscilla  W4t. 
fidd.  l^mo.  pp.  500.  Darton  and  Harvey.  1809. 

have  bddom  met  with  a  more  amusing  or  more  compreheiwit 
publication  than  the  present.  It  communicates  in  a  cheap  fom. 
and  satisfactory  manner,  the  substantial  information  of  costly  and  ei. 
tensive  works ;  and  we  should  scarcely  wish  for  a  better  guide  to  thr 
BriiUh  Capital  While  the  historical  statements  are  more  ample  mi 
distinct  than  could  be  expected  in  so  small  a  compass,  the 
scriptions  arc  simple  and  intelligible,  and  the  anecdotes  iRtereniqf 
and  illustrative. — It  might  have  been  as  well,' perhaps,  when  descrihii^ 
a  couple  of  “  ^ur/i”,  not  to  have  talked  of  the  matchless  ftemd  V 
Koliricens. 


Art.  XXI  \  .  yinduia  hcclniiulica.  .A  Refutation  of  the  charge,  \ht 
the  Chofcli  of  England  does  not  teach  the  Gospel.  A  Sermooi 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Greenwich,  June  80,  1811.  Byikf 
Rev.  T.  Waite,  M.  A.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Her  Royal  HighoRi 
the  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  8vo.  pp.  82.  Price  Is.  Baldwin.  181 U 

A  CCORDING  to  Mr.  Waite’s  sense  of  the  charge  whic  h  this  icmor 
i«  designed  to  n*fute,  it  should  seem  to  import,  that  the  titurgjf  dftht 
church  dors  not  teach  the  gospel ;  a  charge,  that  scarcely  desened 
attempt  to  refute  it,  because  to  teach  the  gospel,  is  not  the  proper  objects 
prayer  That  the  liturgy,  including  cvefi  the  copious  portions  of  scripci^ 
which  arc  most  laudably  interwoven  with  it,  however  evangelical  in  h 
doctrines,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  teach  the  gospel,  few  will  be  boU 
enough  to  pretend  :  and  those  who  do,  must  regard  preaching  as  Kipc* 
fluou^,  and  of  course  degrade  the  clergy  from  their  high  rank  of  reli|io» 
intuuctors.  If  the  Homilies  be  considered  as  a  part  of  thctcachiofd 
the  chuich,  the  charge  is  certainly  unfounded.  We  do  not  preteoQ* 
8.iy,  whether  Mr.  Wailc’s  views  of  the  gospel,  especially  on  the  sttbjrctd 
baptism  and  regeneration,  are  precisely  those  of  the  Church  of  Eoghijl» 
or  of  fci^iure  ;  he  is  much  more  clear  in  statement,  than  satisfactoiy  • 
proof.  The  principal  meaning  of  the  charge,  we  take  to  be,  that  *1* 
cirrg^  do  not  teach  the  gospel.  Mr.  W.  insists  'that  they  generally 
at  least  according  to  his  notions  of  it,  which  include  an  admission  of 
its  leading  truths :  and  he  adds,  that  “  the  number  of  religioua  characK^ 
in  the  ministry  has,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  increasiog.*'  The 
•train  of  doctrine  in  the  sermon,  is  mu(^  like  that  of  a  certain  other 
fatiiticn,**  The  spirit  of  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  we  thiok,  kind  ^ 
hcral. 
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\n.  XXV.  The  Poetical  Chain,  consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  Mo- 
ral,  Scntimebul,  and  Descriptive,  on  Familiar  and  interesting  Subjects. 
By  Mrs.  Ritson.  12nio.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1811. 

^M£  of  the  interior  boarding  schoola,  we  suppose,  could  furnish  out 
^  many  a  volume  of  rhymes  very  little  better  than  these.  The  folly  of 
jgvmile  authors,  is  commonly  restrained  from  exposing  itself  in  public, 
the  modesty  peculiar  to  their  age.  Mrs.  Ritson  seems  unfortunately  to 
bt  neither  old  nor  young. 

An.  XXVI.  The  Sentinel :  or  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England,  in 
which  some  conjectures  are  offered  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  Sec- 
urisni,  its  mor^  and  political  tendencies,  5cc.  &c.  with  some  remarks 
on  **  erangelical”  preaching,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  112.  Price  5s.  Baldwin. 
1811 

THAT  a  clerical  gentleman  (and  such,  we  are  tolerably  certain  is  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet)  may  with  the  greatest  propriety  assume  the 
character  of  a  *  Sentinel,*  will  be  admitt^  by  every  body :  and  it  is 
f^aally  manifest,  that  it  becomes  him  to  be  vigilant  on  his  post,  and  alert 
to  give  timely  warning  in  case  of  danger.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the 
importance  of  the  office,  is  the  mischief  which  ensues  when  an  unsuitable 
perton  intnides  into  it.  Accordingly,  an  out-post  in  the  army  who  should 
causelessly  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  whether  from  fearful* 
oets  or  misconception,  would  be  severely  punished.  Now  it  unfortunately 
happeos  that  the  reverend  author  of  the  production  before  us  is  an  arrant 
coward.  His  alarm,  instead  of  being-  the  effect  of  prudent  foresight,  is 
the  offspring  entirely  of  a  widess  brain.  As  very  few,  however,  will  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  representadons  of  a  writer  so  utterly  destitute  of 
uleot,  it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  words  in  decrying  him.  Feeblcoess 
eidtcs  pity'.wiot  provocadon. 

Alt  XXVII.  jIn  eiccount  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  insti¬ 

tuted  in  1780.  Also,  A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
the  Year  1811.  With  an  Appendix,  and  a  List  of  Subscribers  and 
Benefactors.  \2mo.  Gratis.  Hatchard.  1811. 

lT  appears  from  this  publicaUon,  that  the  laudable  exerdons  of  the  So* 
ciety  for  supplying  the  Army  and  Navy  with  Bibles  and  Tettameats, 
w  greatly  eml^rrassed  by  the  want  of  adequate  resources.  The  Society 
^applicadons  before  it  for  Bibles  and  Teiunients,  from  21,420  soldiers 
*d  teamen,  while  its  funds  are  insufficient,  at  present,  to  supply  more  than 
We  hope  this  plain  statement  will  not  be  without  its  effect:  and 
>hst  those,  especially,  who  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  two 
•“^cet,  will  not  suffer  the  increa^  and  increasing  activity  of  this  Society 
to  languish  for  want  of  suitable  encouragement. 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  for  obtaining  a  regular  supply 
B^ks  and  Testaments  at  the  same  low  rate,  as  those  of  the  Bruish  and 
roitign  Bible  Society, 
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Art.  XXVIII.  SELKCT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publuhers  who  have  works  in  the  press ^  will 
Conduetnrs  of  the  EcLiiCTic  V^tLWT.vi^by  senJinginformation  (pm^ 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  the%^ 
depend  upon  bein^  communicated  to  the  public ^  if  consistent  with  its 


Mr.  roIrriHpt^i  **  FrieiKl,”  of  wh'oh 
tin-nty  «M^ht  Numbt-r^  arv  |iiiblislu*«l, 
may  i»ow  U*  had,  in  one  vidnmc,  royal 
Hvo.  priee  IR*.  iKmrd^,  ol  Mt>*>r»i.  Gale 
and  C'nrli>i,  Pat*  rooster  Koa.  AimI  Mr. 
f’.  iiiiriul»  to  eomplrt**  th*-  \V<»rk  ii»  from 
riprhl  to  ten  aiinitar  to  the  hne- 

KOin|(,  wfiith  will  be  published  topelher 
in  one  part,  ra-wol.  The  SnbsrrilH*ra  to 
ihr  forin«T  part  ran  obtain  this  through 
their  regular  lUiokaellers.  thily  HH) 
ropi<«  remain  of  the  ‘28  luimlwis,  and 
llieir  liring  print*  *1  on  un*>tainp*Ml  pa|M'i , 
Will  aeeonnt  to  the  Subv'iiberii  for  the 
iniTt’renre  *if  the  prior. 

On  the  IMh  of  F*'hruary  will  lie  puh- 
li%hod,  in  one  hamKnna  voluin**,  8vo. 
Prioe  1*2$.,  A  Defence  of  Motlern  llal- 
▼  inii>in :  eonLiintng  an  Kxainination  of 
the  lli*>hop  *if  Lincolu'n  Work,  entitUd 
a  Refutation  i>f  ('alviniRm*  Ry  I'dwanl 
Williams.  D.  D. 

Fairly  in  n*'Xl  month  will  be  publinhcd 
a  w*»rk  long  exp*-*  ted,  The  Economical 
Miatory  of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands 
of  Sct>tlan«l,  by  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  John 
Walker,  Prolcssor  of  Natural  History  in 
he  I'lf^Tersity  of  Edinburgh, 
i  At  the  same  time  will  be  published,  a 
▼oliiine  of  Misi'ellaneous  Essays  on 
Natural  History  ami  Rural  Economy,  by 
the  s.ime  author;  being  part  of  a  con* 
Siderahle  number  w  hich  he  had  w  ritten 
on  th**se  subjects  at  iliffer*’nt  timr^s. 

In  th<‘  |>rrs»,  anti  speedily  will  be  puh- 
lishnl,  a  mw  edition  of  the  Hi^toria 
MuMxmim  of  Dillcniu^  It  is  known  that 
in  the  life  time  of  the  author  *lb0  copies 
only  *»f  this  most  valuable  work  w'cre 
published ;  so  that  now  when  they  ap- 
|w*ar  lor  sale,  they  sell  at  a  very  high 
prH'T.  Ab*>ut  40  years  ago,  a  few 
copies  of  the  plal**s  w*tc  thrown  off 
unaccomfum'itsl  with  the  text,  and  the 
plate*  were  then  destr*)yfxl.  These  are 
u*>w  accurat*  ly  r* -engravtxl,  and  the 
wliole  will  be  ]»re*ont«<l  to  the  Uotanical 
World  in  a  \ery  rcN|>ectahle  form. 
(  an*  has  be.  n  taken  that  the  ref**r**m*«'* 
t'f  AutiMir*  w  ill  apply  to  this  ethtion  as 
well  a»  to  the  *>rigUial.  It  is  pro|H>(^.‘d  to 


thn»w  oil  a  few  copies  of  the  toia 
acr'ommodate  those  who  arc  alita4j  | 
posst‘ssion  ot'  the  plates. 

In  the  ixwrse  of  a  few  ueektsilk 
publish***!,  the  Potdical  I.atla  Vmiiitf 
the  Psalms,  by  ii.  Ruclianaa, 
copious  notes  in  Eiiglisli,  criticsiM 
explaiuitory,  paiily  from  those gfk. 
men,  Chytra'us,  Riiddiman,  Hunter, m 
I>»ve,  and  partly  bv  the  Kditor,  i 
Dickinson,  of  the  liniv*rsity  Pm 
Edinbnrgh.  'I'o  each  ISalni  sill  a 
j)rcli\ed  the  nature  of  the  metre viUi 
s**niining  tabic.  Some  *'opies  will  k 
throw  n  off  on  royal  paper. 

A  n«  w  editinii  of  the  Greek  tirsoMSt;, 
nml  Greek  ami  haiglish  Scripture  Lo- 
con,  Hy  tireville  Ewing,  .Mioister  il 
theGos|Ml  in  Glasgow,  is  at  prtsnii 
tl)e  Press,  and  will  lx*  ready  fir  PsW- 
calion  in  a  few  weeks.  'I'hc  ftlitf 
part  of  the  Cframmar,  and  thevkoiri 
the  la^xicon,  have  been  composed  am, 
ami  both  are  greatly  enlarged.  Tk 
first  eilition  of  the  Lexicon  cootsisa 
the  words  of  the  New  Testament  orfr 
the  prese  nt  edition  contains  tlioieikcd 
the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha;  tsfs 
the  only  Greek  and  English  Scri^ 
Ja'xicon,  which  is  thus  adapted  for  iw^ 
ing  all  the  Scriptures  in  the  Greek  ks* 
guage.  The  principal  tenses  of  I* 
verbs  are  ih)w  also  insert***!  in  the  Ut* 
con :  important  words  are  illuftrsbds 
considerable  length  ;  and  the  ill**** 
lions  arc  fnquenily  sup|>ortcd  by 
tions  from  Scripture,  from  the  Grro 
Fathers,  and  from  the  Clawics.  ^ 
whole  will  be  comprised  in  one  T0h» 
af  nearly  400  page*,  royal  8vo. 
printing  has  been  conducted  witk  tb 
gn  atest  core,  under  the  .4utboi*i  •* 
mediate  inspection. 

In  a  short  lime  will  be  publ'dt*^*^ 
View  of  the  Political  State  of  Sccdl**^* 
Michaelmas,  181 1  :  comprcheiidi>|  ^ 
R*»ll  of  Freehohlers  at  that  Period. 
State  *if  the  Votes  at  the  last  F.l*<t**^ 
each  County  ;  an  Abstract  of  the  D** 
ofthcR*)yal  Riirghs,  w  ith  a  Staieo^^ 
Votes,  and  the  Names  of  the 
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ftcb  Burgh  at  the  last  EU-ctiou  for 
the  Dirtrirt.  To  which  is  prcrtxttf,  an 
IntfoHuctorv  AcccHiiit  of  the  Form  of 
procrdiirr  at  Flections  to  Parliament 

Sfotlaod. 

At  prrw.  Ijcctures  u|H>n  Portions  of 
the  UM  Te>tam»  nt,  iuirmUnl  to  illustrate 
Jeaiiii  ll'ktory  ami  Scripture  (  lia- 
rietiii  By 

PAmbuigh.  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Callr;t‘t  St.  Amlrews,  one  of  the  Minis- 
Irrt  of  that  City,  and  one  of  his 
>Iajoty’»  Chaplains. 

In  I  Ik*  prt‘>s,  a  new  tnlition  of  Dr. 
EranPs  SerimMts  on  the  Christian  IVin- 
prr,  iu2u)l.  P2ino. 

Tlir  planter’s  Kalendar,  or,  the 
Nur*efytn-ii  and  Forester’s  Guide, 
la  the  (>|Krath»ns  of  the  NniNery, 
the  Forest  and  the  Grove,  will  i»oon  bi* 
puMohrd.  by  Walter  Nicol,  Author  of 
the 0.inl«  ner’s  Kalendar,  the  Villa  Gat* 
den  Dircctoiy,  vkc. 

S|>nd’ly  will  l>e  published,  by  snh- 
icnption,  ill  two  volumes  lar^^e  ot'tavo, 
price  <uic  (iuir.ea  to  subscribers,  A 
ConLvrtcd  Senes  of  Essays,  uffurding, 
anung  other  valuable  and  curious  lii- 
fsioat  (SI,  a  comprehensive  and  authen¬ 
tic  Detail  of  the  Phenomena  of  Time, 
the  Manner  in  which  It  has  been  com¬ 
puted,  dividcil,  snbdividtsi,  and  regu¬ 
lated,  from  the  earliest  Periorls  of  An- 
ti^ajty,  Ac. 

'i  Dr.  John  Barclay,  will  shortly  |Hib- 
ji  lab,  A  IX'scription  of  the  Arteries,  in  an 
Ij  8va  Volume. 

p  Mr.  Charles  Ganith’s  Inquiry  into  the 
I-  VarnHii  Systems  of  Political  Economy, 
'fi  a  trandjting  by  Mr.  1).  Boileau,  with 
additional  notes. 

Mons  C.  T.  Tombe’s  Voyage  to  the 
Fan-Indies,  during  the  years  to 

1S06,  neluding  an  account  of  tlie  ('ape, 
tbf  l»le»  of  Muiiril'us,  Bonrlton,  Java, 
Barn'S,  ainl  the  City  «tf  Batavia,  with 
®®tes  by  Mr.  Suimini,  is  priiitiu);  in 
Faj^lith  from  a  translation  by  .Mr.  Blag- 
in  two  Uvo.  volumes,  with  numerous 
pbtea. 

Mr.  RIsgdon  has  in  the  press,  in  tw# 
duodecimo  volumes,  alioiit  Four  Thou- 
•od  Quotations,  principally  from  an- 
authors,  with  appropriate  transla- 
boiMin  F.nglish. 

The  Rev.  James  Plumptre  has  made 
^idfrable  pntgress  in  printing  his 
Fsglivh  Drama  Purified,  ami  it  will  ap- 
early  m  the  spring. 

(>co.  Dyer  has  nearly  ready  fur 
Pdil'.caiioWj  a  IlistoTT  of  the  Uoiversity 


of  Cambridge,  inclmling  the  Live*  of  the 
Founders,  with  illustrative  cugravings. 
It  will  be  in  two  volumes,  in  quarto  and 
in  octavo,  to  match  with  Chalmeris 
History  of  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  'I'htimas  Winlle,  author  of  a 
Commentary  on  Daniel,  has  in  the  press, 
Christian  Ethics,  consisting  of  DiH*ourses 
on  the  Beatitudes,  &tc.  in  two  octa\a 
Volumes. 

The  Rev.  C.  Powlett  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish,  the  Father’s  Reasons  for  lieiiig  a 
Christian. 

Mr.  John  Rippingham,  of  Westminstei 
Schiwl,  will  shortly  publish.  Rules  for 
Euglish  Composition,  and  particularly 
for  Themes,  in  a  duiKlecimo  volume. 
He  has  also  in  the  press,  a  translation  of 
Longinus,  with  critical  and  cxplaitalory 
notes,  in  an  (x:tavo  volume. 

Mr.  I'homas  (Jlarkc  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  Treatise  on  ArithmeUc, 
with  Strictures  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Elementary  Instruction  containctl  iq 
English  Works  on  thatScionce. 

The  Rev.  J.  Nightingale,  author  of 
Portraiture  of  Methodism,  is  engaged  on 
a  Portraiture  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion ;  with  an  Ap|>endix,  containing 
a  Summary  of  the  I.aws  against  Papists, 
and  a  R<*view  of  the  Catholic  Qnetiiou 
of  Emancipation. 

Mr.  Style*  has  in  the  pn*s8,  a  volume 
of  Sermons,  which  wdl  include  hi.s 
Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr.  S|iencer. 

A  Df*scriptlon  of  the  Island  of  Java, 
frtim  Anjeric  Bay  in  the  Strait  of  .Sunda 
to  Batavia,  containing  its  natural  his¬ 
tory,  mineralogy,  fkc,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Sonnets  and  other  poetical  works 
of  Alfieri,  arc  preparing  for  puhlientiori 
>mder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Totte. 

Mr.  Thomas  Haynes,  of  Oandic,  will 
soon  publish  a  Tre  atise  on  the  improved 
Culture  of  tlic  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
and  Gooseberry. 

’I’hc  new  edition  of  Biognphica  Dra- 
mntica,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  will 
soon  apjtear. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Bcawi-’s  I/rx  Mer- 
catoria,  considerably  improvoil  by  Mr, 
Chitty,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  is  nearly 
re.»dy  for  publication. 

Shortly  will  he  published,  by  subscrip* 
tion,in  one  octavo  volume,  a  Selection 
of  S'Tmons.of  the  Rev.  Daniel  dc  Snper* 
vilic,  sen.  Minister  of  the  Walloon 
Church,  at  Rotterdam,  translated  into 
English  by  John  Reynolds,  Minister  of 
the  Gosi>el. 

To  be  published  this  month,  a  new 
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And  Ciirrrrt  haiMitoinrIy  prioU'd 

U>  J  vul*.  Atu.,  uf  I'he  l>iM'uurM'»  ut'  Ur. 
Gaorgtr  liomtr,  Ute  lA>r4l  of 

Kurtrtch. 

Thr  Rrv.  Oaen  Manning,  lato  Vicar 
i4  Gudaluiittg,  ha*  left  for  imblication 
luittc  ScruHuik  on  Tarions  iiu|Kirtant 
wlucit  a  ill  shortly  a|i|>r‘ai  in 
two  octavo  «i*luint>. 

Mr.  John  Ma«r,  author  of  a  I'lcatiM' 
t»n  the  Mineralogy  of  Urrhyshiro,  a  ill 
sliortly  puhliUt  a  uarTati\e  of  hi»  Voyage 
to  the  Kiu  lU  la  IMata,  ami  of  his  Travels 


in  Brazil  from  lbu4  to  ISlO, 
principal  part  of  his  aork  relates  to  n, 
interior  of  Brazil,  a here*no  Enghtli^ 
%vas  ever  b<‘fore  )>ennitte(l  to  tnnei,a^ 
|»articularly  to  the  gold  and 
illstricN,  which  he  investigated  by 
of  the  Rrince  Kegeiitof  Portugal. 

.Mr.  John  Galt  has  ready  for  psbb 
r.'ttinn,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Hqj. 
10*11;  containiiiK  Oliservatioas  « 
(iihraltar,  Sardinia,  See.  in  a 
volume  with  three  engraviugs. 
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acaiCVLTURE. 

Agriculture  ncfrmled ;  in  answer  to 
a  •  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Pood 
prodwcrfl  fiom  Arable  ami  Grass  Land, 
with  Obaersrnrations  on  the  late  Inclo* 
iures,  published  by  the  Rev.  I.ukr 
llelsop,  Archdeactm  of  Burks.’*  In- 
kcnlntl  to  the  Landholders  of  the  t^nitctl 
Kingtiom  of  Great  Britain  and  Inland, 
by  Philarator.  ftro.  3s.  sewed. 

ati RoaoMT. 

F.v»‘ning  AtnuM-ments  ;  or,  the  Bc.au- 
lirsofthe  Heavens  Uisplayest ;  in  which 
the  striking  ap|HMrancrs  to  be  obM-rvt  d 
in  variou'*  I'.venings  during  the  Year 
lil*2,  .ire  descrit>ed.  By  Willi.'im 
Freiwl,  e.sq.  M.  Actuary  of  the  Rock 
Life  Assurance  (.’onipany,  and  late 
Kdlow  of  Jesus  C'oliete,  ('jinhridi^e. 
limo.  3s 

aiocaAMiv. 

TIh^  Life  id  the  Rt.  R«'v.  John  Hough* 
D.l>.  suivessixely  Uisliup  of  Oxford,  of 
Lichtielil  and  Coientry,  and  of  Worceiu. 
ter ;  fonnrrly  President  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  i'olh'ge,  Oxford,  in  the  Reign 
of  James  11.:  containing  many  of  his 
Letters  and  Riographical  Notice!*  of 
W'^rral  Persons  will)  whom  he  was  con* 
uwcteil.  By  John  Wilmot,  esq.,  hnnd- 
dunely  printed  with  engravings,  4to. 
11.  lls.  ThI.,  and  on  tine  paper,  21.  2s. 

The  Life  of  John  Kihix:  containing 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  Scotlaiul ;  with  Biographi¬ 
cal  Notices  uf  the  principal  Reformers, 
and  Skrtohi  s  of  Uic  Progri'ss  of  Litera¬ 
ture  iu  Scotland, during  agieatpartuf 
ihi*  Sixti'enth  Century.  To  which  is  snb- 
piincil  an  Appendix,  coniiating  of  LaUers 


and  other  p.ipers,  never  before  pdk 
ItsheHl.  By  Thomas  Crie,  Miixntr 
of  the  Gunpel,  I’.dinbiirgli.  Bvo.  Ik 
royal  paper  11.  Is. 

DRAMA. 

A  Scries  of  Plays;  in  which  itii  it 
temptiil  to  delineate  the  stronger  fu¬ 
sions  of  the  MimI  ;  each  Passion  bdn 
the  Subject  uf  a  Tragedy  and  a  Connk. 
By  Joanna  Raillie.  'Fhe  thiid  rohar. 
bvo.  9s. 

IDVCATioN. 

Illustrations  of  Rhythmus<  Selactim 
for  the  Illustrations  of  a  Course  ofli* 
structioii>  on  the  Rhythmus  and  Utter- 
nnee  of  the  English  I.anguage;  witbtt 
Introiluetory  Essay  on  the  appHratin 
of  Rhyniical  Science  to  the  TrvtUDcst 
of  Impediments,  and  the  Improrewsi 
of  OUT  National  Oratory ;  and  an  Ek- 
inentary  Analysi'»  of  the  Science  aa^ 
Practice  of  Elocution,  ('omiHisitioB,  kc. 
By  John  Thclwall,  i-sq.  Professor  of  Of 
Science  and  Practice  of  Klocutioa 
lOs.  6d. 

IIISTORT. 

Memoirs  of  Joan  d*Aic  ;  or,  do  In, 
I'otnmonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleaar; 
chiefly  from  the  French  of  the 
lainglet  Du  Frenesnoy,  with  an  Iff**' 
dix  and  Notea.  By  G.  A.  Grave, 

7f.  fld. 

MEDICINE  AND  CHIRCROtffY. 

Medico  Chirnrgical  Tnn*‘actioo»p^ 
lished  by  the  Medical  and  Cbirurgicd 
Society  of  London.  Tlic  second  vol^t, 
illuairated  by  eight  plates.  8io.  Idl 

An  Inquiry  iuto  the  Procesa  of 
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%  .  t-ptiring  lnj«ri«  of  the  Intestine  ; 

I  «»»’*  IVfmtmcut  of  Pem-tra- 

t»nt  WounH'  *««i  Straiijrulnted  Hrniia. 

Rraumiii  I'r.ivers,  De  monstrator  of 
*l  Oiiy’s  Hos|>ital,  and  Surgeon 
Hv)n.  hUisl-Irniia  Cr>rapany,  and 
t«tbr  London  Infirmary  tor  Diseases  of 
fbeFrr.  With  cMigravings  by  StewarU 
Ha  13«. 

A  I)s>rrtation  on  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid 
Animii.  b  Ing  tlie  Substance  of  an  Kssay 
vbicli  it'oeoed  a  Prize  from  the  Royal 
College  ot  Surgeons  in  in  the 

Y«r  Ull.  By  James  Gillnian,  F.l^S. 
Ho.  Ti. 

A  Hi>tory  of  the  Walchercn  Rertiit- 
i  irol;  commencing  with  its  advanctsl 
Natr,  when  most  dangtriMis  and  des> 
tniclia  to  liie  Soldiery,  and  t'oncind- 
sn  vith  iu  Tory  favourablt*  termination, 
cicettd  by  those  means  tirst  proposed 
H  the  Author  only  to  the  Legislature, 
kttllo  the  late  and  present  Army  Mt'di- 
al  Kutnl  i  with  the  Morbid  Appt'aran* 
on  OQ  Dissection ;  also  the  Sequels, 
tseiaia.  Aeholia,  iLgyptian  OphthaU 
n'a,  Jic.  Icc.  eluc^daterl  by  Disst^ctions. 
By  Thomas  Wright,  M.D.  and  M.R.l.A. 
kc.  IDs. 

Thf  MorbHi  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Ouilet,  8tuiiiaeh,  and  Intestines.  By 
I  Ai'’tandor  Monro,  jun.  M.O.  P.R.S.  K. 
HmtirsMir  of  Mi'tiicine,  Anntuniy,  und 
wgfry,  in  the  Univi-rait y  of  Edinburgh, 
Fdlow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi* 
nasi.  <cc.  Illustrated  by  twenty  en< 
irarmgi,  ruyalHvu.  ll.  18s. 

MlSCELl.ANeoeS. 

Thf  r.dinbnrgh  Almanack,  ami  Im- 
l*mal  Registtr  for  I01‘J.  Containing 
•ot  only  the  whole  matter  given  in  other 
Almaiiaoks,  oorrccletl  and  improvt*d ; 
bit  sKo,  among  other  Lists,  Rolls  of  the 
Frn holders  ol  all  the  Counties  in  Scot- 
bnd  as  they  stoo<l  at  Michaelmas  181 1 , 
a«xi  a>  cirtitied  by  the  Clerks  of  the 
^pnire  Counties.  With  a  plan  and 
drrailyn  of  Seafield  Baths.  18mo.  4s. 
hjand. 

A  Corrret  and  Picturesque  Map  of 
t-ngland  and  Wales,  with  part  of  Scot- 
ihraing  distinctly  the  Navigable 
fsoali  and  Rivers  now  completed,  or 
execution,  as  well  as  those  for 
•Inch  .\rtiuf  Parliament  have  been  ob- 
f»corge  Allen,  Navigation 
Slum-  .Staffordshire,  in  the  sheet, 

^  Canvas  neatly  fitted  up  on  Rollers, 
w  IS  a  csss  for  thu  Pocket,  from  'iS.  to 


Stubborn  Facia ;  or,  a  Brief  View  of 
Princely  Gratitude  and  IXnne.stic  Suf¬ 
fering.  By  Jaim-s  Seymour  Davis,  ewp 
Ijite  Asnistant  Inspector-general  of 
Barracks.  To  which  is  addict,  hi*  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  hift  Royal  llighncca 
Uic  Duke  of  Cumberland,  addn*ssivl< 
to  the  public  at  large,  but  particularly 
to  the  Officers  of  the  British  Army.  8vo. 
3s. 

A  Wonl  to  the  Wife,  addressed  to  the 
Pillars  of  the  Community.  By  an  Ob¬ 
serving  Bvivstander.  2s.  tid. 

Number  I.  (to  be  continued  on  the 
Ist  of  every  Month)  of  The  Mentor 
Magazine;  including  the  Encyclopm 
dia  Mentoriensis.  8va  2s.  6d. 

NATtRAl  MtsToar. 

Instinct  Displayed,  in  a  collection  of 
well-authenticated  Facts,  eaemplifying 
the  extraordinary  Sag.icity  of  varioua 
Specie.s  of  the  Animal  Creation.  By 
Priscilla  Wakefield.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

NATURAl  PmiOSOrHT. 

An  Essay  on  the  Probability  of  Senaa- 
tiuii  in  Vegetables;  with  additional  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Instinct,  Sensation,  Irrita¬ 
bility,  Jcc.  Bv  James  Perchai^  Tap¬ 
per,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Fellow  of  the  Linuean 
Society.  8 VO.  5s. 

PH  I to LOOT. 

Select  Gre<>k  Senleiicea  from  the 
Grspcip  Senientlw,  translated  into 
English  :  to  which  is  added  a  verbal 
Translation,  with  the  Part  of  Speech 
annexed  to  each  Word,  to  give  greater 
asMstance  to  the  l.oarner.  A  Sketch 
from  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  is  also  suK- 
joiiH'd,  transl.'ited  in  the  sam«  man¬ 
ner.  T2mo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  I.an- 
guage,  in  Two  Parts,  .Malayan  and 
English,  and  English  and  Malayan.  By 
W.  M.  Marsden,  F.R.S  Author  of  lha 
History  of  Sumatra.  4to.  21.  9s. 

POI.ITICAL  CCONOMV. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nationa.  By 
Adam  Smith,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  With  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  Also,  a  View  of  the 
D(K*trine  of  .Smith  coinpaicd  with  that 
of  the  Fn-nch  F.cunomists ;  with  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  facilitating  tlie  Study  of  hia 
Works,  from  the  French  of  .M.  Gamier. 
A  n«w  edition.  3  vui.  8vo.  IL  4s. 
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'INFOt.OCV. 

Strmons  on  Variouk  Subjert^  By 
fhikid  Brirlian,  I>.D.  Minister  of  the 
fnitM  !*arltbrt  of  Dyke  ami  Moy,  in 
Ihr  County  of  Moray,  laie  of  Artillery- 
street,  IjocxIou. 

Nuuiber  I.  Critical  and  Vractical 
T>erturvt,  on  the  Fpistlc  to  the  Church 
of  r.ph<  suH  ;  Revelation  2.  1,-— 1.  By 
Samuel  Kiltie,  Mlnikter  of  the  (>u>>pe|. 
It.  orwitliout  coveisbd. 

A  Family  Bible,  containing  the  Sa- 
ried  Text*  of  the  Old  and  New  Te>ta- 
uuiitt,  with  the  A|>o<'rypha  ;  illustratitl 
by  Marginal  References,  and  the  most 
itkefnl  explanatory  Notes  from  the  Bible 
of  Dr.  IUkU!,  ami  from  the  Works  of 
other  crlehiattd  Divines.  Bart  1.  (tol»o 
rontiumtl  Mt*iiihl>')  (mhellikhed  with 
heantiful  Wood-ruts,  illustrative  of  the 
Munmrtof  the  Times.  This  Work  wdl 
be  completed  in  35  Monthly  Barfs,  ami 
will  contain  100  elegant  IVsignt,  hy 
Thurktun  and  ('raig,  cut  in  Wood  by 
Bewirk,  Branston,  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  fetming  two  h.nidsonie  quarto 
volumes,  4to.  2s.,  ami  on  superfine  royal 
paper,  3s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Barish 
Church  of  All  Saints,  in  Ik  rhy.  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  IVrbyshire  General 
Infnmary,  Octoln-r  "th,  1811.  By 
Thttmas  Gislwrne,  M.  A.  For  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Derbyshire  General  Infw- 
mary*,  2». 

T1)e  Crisis  of  Religion  :  A  Se  mon, 
prcacbeel  at  I  aura  Chapel,  Bathwick, 
November  I’Tth,  1811;  containing 
Strictures  upon  Mr.  I.ancaster's  System 
€»f  Bopular  Filucation.  By  the  Rev. 
F.,  W.  Grinfndd,  M.A.  Minivti  rof  Ijiura 
Chapel.  Is. 


Some  Mulem  Principles  of  Edoci^ 
considered:  A  Sermon,  preached  atW 
Cha|)el  of  the  Assylum  for  Fc^ 
Orphans,  1.ambeth,  on  Sunday  Bectw 
Ikt  Ikt  1811,  and  published  m 
pliance  with  the  particular  Reqaaiif 
the  Committee  of  that  Institutioa.  K 
Laurence  Gardner,  M.  A.  Ahenai 
Morning  Preacher  at  the  Asyloa,  kt, 
Is. 

TOrouiAPllY. 

Mr.  .1.  .1.  Park,  of  Hanapstcad,  ki 
announced  his  intention  of  pabliihii| 
hy  subscription,  a  Topographical  m 
Historical  Account  of  that  Place,  • 
one  vnl.  8vo.  accompanied  with  rafn. 
vings.  Communications  are  eam^ 
solicited  by  him. 

A  Political  F.ssay  on  the  Kiogdoad 
New  Spain  ;  containing  Rracaitte 
relative  to  the  G(‘ography  of  Mdici, 
the  Fxtrnt  of  its  Surface,  and  its  Wits 
cal  Division  into  Intendancies,  thegky 
sical  .A8|>cct  of  the  Country,  llie  Po^ 
tion,  the  State  of  Agriculture  and  Mm- 
fncturing  and  Commercial  Industry,  tli 
Canals  piojccti  d  between  the  South  Sw 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tlie  Croti 
Revenues,  the  Quantity  of  precis* 
Metals  which  have  Bowifl  from  Msiia 
into  F.nrope  ami  Asia  since  the  Ditfown 
of  the.  New  Continent,  and  the  Mdileq 
IRdenee  of  New  Spain.  By  Alexwda 
De  Hnmbolt.  Translated  fromtheOn* 
ginal  French  by  John  Black.  Will 
eight  Maps  of  Pouits  of  Separatioa  nd 
projected  Omimnnieation  betweea  thi 
South  S«  a  and  Atlantic  Orem,  aad* 
Map  of  the  different  (’hannels  by  ahiel 
the  precious  Metals  flow  from  the 
Continent  to  the  other,  Volumes  lll*®^ 
IV.  8vo.  11.  11s.  6d, 


